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THE ENGLISH 
HisroricAL REvIEW 


NO. CCIX.—JANUARY 10938 * 


The Petitions of Representatives in the 
Parliaments of Edward I 


T is now half a century since a young German scholar, Dr. 

Ludwig Riess, set forth his hypothesis on the origin of the 
‘house of commons ’ in the thirteenth century. In his Geschichte 
des Wahlrechts zum englischen Parlament im Mittelalter,) and again 
in an article in the Historische Zeitschrift? he attempted to 
analyse the motives which first prompted Edward I to summon 
representatives of the shires and towns to meet in parliament. 
He suggests, in brief, that it was the king’s purpose thereby to 
facilitate the control of local administration and the sheriffs, by 
means of the representatives, who were to bring petitions of 
grievances to parliament and to take back to their respective 
‘constituencies ’ the council’s replies and administrative orders.* 
While he admits that one function of the knights of the shires 
and town representatives was doubtless to consent to aids and 
facilitate the collection of them, he stresses particularly their 
task of bringing up personal and community petitions reporting 
the grievances of their particular communities.‘ 


1 Leipzig, 1885. 2 Historische Zeitschrift, Neue Folge, xxiv (1888). 1 ff. 

% Die Geschichte des Wahlrechts, p. 14; Hist. Zeitschr., loc. cit. pp. 3-4: ‘ Dieser 
ausschliesslichen Betonung der Geldbewillung habe ich zwei andere von vornherein 
wahrnehmbare Thiatigkeiten der prototypen Landesvertretung an die Seite gestellt : 
Sie sei als Organ geschaffen, Beschwerden der Unterhanen vor den Kénig und seinen 
Rath zu bringen, bei ihrer Priifung etwa gewiinschte weitere Information zu geben 
und den Bescheid mit heimzunehmen. Die Abgeordneten wurden ebenso von dem 
ersten Parlamente an zur Ausfiihrung besonderer lokaler Administrativgeschifte 
verpflichtet und instruirt. Eine wirksame, regelmissige Kontrolle der Provinzial- 
verwaltung zu erreichen und die Exekution besonders der Abgaben-Einschitzung und 
-Erhebung in einen méglichst friktionsfreien Gang zu bringen, sollen die wesentlichsten 
Zwecke gewesen sein, um derentwillen Eduard I. die friiher nur sporadisch verwandte 
Repriisentation als eine durchgebildete und dauernde Institution dem englischen 
Staatswesen einfiigte. Nur als ein Nebenvortheil und als ein Ausfluss dieser verwal- 
tungsrechtlichen Gesichtspunkte kann es ihm erschienen sein, dass er sich auch tiber 
den beliebsten Modus der Steuerauflage mit den davon Betroffenen verstindigen konnte, 
ohne dasser . . . das Steuerbewilligungsrecht der Gemeinen ganz unbedingt anerkannt 
hatte.’ 

‘ Geschichte des Wahlrechts, pp. 6-7: ‘ Zur Ubermittelung der Antworten auf die 
von ihnen mitgebrachten Petitionen an die Petenten selbst, zur Uberbringung sonstiger 
vom Kénige beliebter Vorordnungen und Benachrichtigungen an die Sheriffs oder 
Birger ihrer Grafschiften fanden sie wohl regelmassig Verwendung.’ 


* All rights reserved. The editor gratefully acknowledges the valuable assistance 


in this number of Mr. C. R. Cheney, reader in diplomatic in the university of 
Oxford. 
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PETITIONS OF REPRESENTATIVES IN January 


Riess’ failure adequately to emphasize the financial aspects 
of parliamentary representation has been fairly criticized... It 
has been pointed out that much of his evidence comes from 
a later period,? and that the facts adduced ‘are neither very 
numerous nor very weighty’. But his views on the representa- 
tives and their petitions have never been subjected to much 
investigation and have, in fact, been accepted by Dr. Pasquet, 
who says, 


It was above all as being themselves petitioners that the knights and 
burgesses came to parliament and appeared before the council.* 


And again, 
The petitions of the communities, counties and towns gave him 
[Edward I] exact information on the state of the kingdom. They enabled 


him to supervise the smallest details of the behaviour of his officials, to 


repress encroachments by great lords or abuses of their authority by the 
clergy.® 


Closer examination of certain of the factors involved shows 
that for the period of origins, for the reign of Edward I, these 
conclusions must be definitely modified. Unfortunately we are 
still a long way from knowing the exact role of the nascent 
“commons ’ in the parliaments of the time, so that even the surest 
of our contentions are still subject to the large and frequent gaps 
in our information. In some respects it is almost safe to say that 
we have advanced but little beyond Maitland’s admirable ex- 
position in the introduction to his Memoranda de Parliamento.® 
We cannot be in a hurry to get at the problems involved in the 
early history of parliament ; at best we must often be content to 
adjust our perspectives simply by checking new information and 
new points of view against the more general background of our 
frames of reference. The present study purposes to inquire, as 
far as possible, into the specific question of how far the representa- 
tives who attended the parliaments of Edward I actually presented 
petitions. The question of the motives which prompted them to 
bring in petitions, the machinery evolved for dealing with them, 
cannot be discussed here. Suffice it to stress, in the words of 

1D. Pasquet, Hssay on the Origins of the House of Commons (translated by R. G. D. 


Laffan, Cambridge, 1925), pp. 183 ff. ; and see notes by G. T. Lapsley, ibid. pp. 237-9. 
Cf. ante, v. 146-56. 

2 As, for example, Geschichte des Wahlrechts, p. 7, nn. 1 and 2; in general, ch. iii. 
Gneist’s evidence is also largely from a later period; see R. Gneist, Das Englische 
Parlament (Berlin, 1886), pp. 156-9. 

3 Pasquet, op. cit. p. 185. 4 Ibid. p. 201. 

5 Ibid. p. 207; cf. p. 225. See A. F. Pollard, The Evolution of Parliament (London, 
1920), pp. 53-4; F. W. Maitland, Memoranda de Parliamento (Rolls Series: London, 
1893), p. Ixxv. 

° For a summary of recent studies in the history of parliament, see Gaillard Lapsley, 
‘Some Recent Advances in English Constitutional History’, Cambridge Historical 
Journal, v. 122-35. 
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two recent authorities, that ‘some common cause was operating 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century which led to a rapid 
development of the written petition ’) and that the impulse was 
given evident encouragement by Edward I.? 

Specifically the questions confronting us are these: Did the 
representative knights, citizens, and burgesses who attended the 
parliaments of Edward I as a rule present petitions on behalf of 
their constituencies ? What was the nature of the grievances in 
those that were presented ? Did they complain largely of the 
abuse of power of local officials and thereby serve as connecting- 
links between the central and local administrations? Is there 
any sign of corporate action among the representatives themselves 
at parliament ? The answer to these questions, even though 
modified by the nature and extent of the material at our disposal, 
will give some idea of the accuracy of the contentions of Riess 
and Pasquet as to the function of the representatives in the early 
parliament. To this end it has seemed advisable to consider 
four classes of English parliamentary petitions:* those pre- 
sented (1) in the name of any one of the 37 shires which are known 
to have sent representatives to parliament between 1290 and 
1307 ; (2) in the name of any of the 165 towns or boroughs known 
to have sent representatives during this period : (3) in the names 
of the individual representatives who are known to have attended 
parliament ; (4) in the name of the commonalty of the realm. 

It has been necessary, for practical reasons, to limit the period 
under discussion to the years between 1290 and 1307. Not only 

1H. G. Richardson and George Sayles, Rotuli Parliamentorum Hactenus Inediti 
(Camden Series: London, 1935), p. ix. Maitland points to one cause of the develop- 
ment of the petition when he says that ‘ nothing in the age we are studying is more 
remarkable than the narrowly limited powers of the courts of law, of the exchequer, 
of the chancery, more especially in such matters as concern the king’, Memoranda de 
Parliamento, p. |xix. It is clear that the king’s officials dared do little without express 
order. We should not fail to note that the increasing mass of petitions in the last 
decades of the thirteenth century was responsible for the two orders of 1280 and 1293; 
cf. Maitland, op. cit. p. lvi; Richardson and Sayles, ante, xlvi. 534, 542; L. Ehrlich, 
Proceedings Against the Crown, 1216-1377 (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History : 
Oxford, 1921), p. 235. 

On the general development of petitions at this time, Professor F. M. Powicke has 
an important suggestion, ante, xxx. 330 ff. The idea that parliamentary petitions 
have behind them a long history in the querelae and bills in eyre seems to be more 
tenable than Ehrlich’s hypothesis that they were directly influenced by the procedure 
in the court of Rome. See Ehrlich, op. cit. pp. 83-99, esp. 95-6. Cf. Rot. Parl. 
Hactenus Inediti, pp. viii-ix. 

2 Cf. W. Ryley, Placita Parliamentaria (London, 1661), pp. 442, 459; W. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History (Oxford, 1887), ii. 275-7. In this connexion the ordinance of 
1292 should not be overlooked. It was provided that no writs of inquisition ad quod 
damnum should issue from chancery in the case of monks wishing to acquire property, 
‘nisi per petitiones in pleno parliamento porrectas’, Rotuli Parliamentorum, i. 78. 
The opening proclamation of the parliament of 1305, inviting the submission of peti- 
tions, is well known. See Maitland, op. cit. p. 3. 


*The Irish, Scottish, and Gascon petitions have been left entirely out of 
consideration. 
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are the known returns of members of parliament before 1290 so 
slight as to make the evidence negligible) but the regularity of 
the earliest parliaments is by no means fixed.? Before 1290, 
too, the Parliament Rolls are scant and full of gaps.* We are 
told that ‘ the year 1290 marks a new departure in parliamentary 
history. . . . The keeping of parliamentary records seems to 
show a pronounced improvement, for we can hardly suppose 
that the rolls that have come down to us from 1290 onward, 
defective as they are, owe their survival to mere chance ’.* 

It may be worth noting the writ issued on 13 October 1289, 
to the effect that anyone who had complaints against ministers 
and officials of the king should present them.5 It appears from 
the Eastry Letters that a committee was set up to hear these 
complaints (querelae) ;* so that if the petitions brought up by 
the representatives were largely complaints against the king’s 
officials, we might expect them to exist in greater number after 
this date than before.” 

Before proceeding, a word must be said of the nature of the 
material involved. The documents may be roughly classed as 
printed and unprinted. Of the two, the former naturally pre- 
sents the fewer difficulties, and consists of the petitions enrolled 
on the Parliament Rolls. The general character of these records 
has been ably discussed by Richardson and Sayles,® so that there 
is no need of giving a detailed description. The Parliament 


1 In the case of the petitions from the individual representatives, the names of the 
very few representatives which have survived before 1290 have been compared with 
the printed and unprinted petitions of this period, but without result. The other three 
classes of petitions before 1290 have also yielded negligible results. 

* Cf. Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, v. 133, 140-1, 151-2. 

3 Cf. Richardson and Sayles, Rot. Parl. Hactenus Inediti, pp. xxix, 1-16. 

* Richardson and Sayles, ante, xlvi. 540. This is in line with the reform of record- 
keeping in other branches of the centraladministration. See Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, 
vi. 139; cf. J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290-1334 (The 
Mediaeval Academy of America : Cambridge, Mass., 1934), pp. 4, 5, 252. 

5'T. Rymer, Foedera, I, ii. 715. The immediate occasion of this was of course the 
state trials of 1289. 

® Report on Manuscripts in Various Collections (Historical Manuscripts Commission : 
London, 1901), i. 256. 

7 As far as I can gather, this writ had no noticeable effect on the general presenta- 
tion of petitions. Perhaps, apart from the few who were convicted as a result of the 
state trials, the official element was secure in its strength. Many people, for example, 
were hesitant about complaining to the justices in eyre against the rich and the power- 
ful; and many who did complain came off in consequence worse than they had been 
before. See W. C. Bolland, Select Bills in Eyre, 1292-1333 (Selden Society : London, 
1914), pp. 2-3, 44, 45. 

8 By ‘enrolled’ I mean those petitions which found their way on to a Parliament 
Roll. The Parliament Rolls for Edward I’s reign are now printed entire and are to 
be found in the four following places: Ryley, Placita Parliamentaria ; Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, vol. i; Maitland, Memoranda de Parliamento ; Richardson and Sayles, 
Rot. Parl. Hactenus Inediti. See Richardson and Sayles, ibid. pp. xxix—xxx. 

® Rot. Parl. Hactenus Inediti, pp. xiii-xxii; Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, v. 129-54 ; 
vi. 71-88, 129-55 ; viii. 65-82; ix. 1-18. 
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Rolls contain many petitions and constitute, subject to an 
occasional qualification in dating,) the most reliable source of 
our information about petitions presented in parliament. After 
1290 the Parliament Rolls comprise ‘an abstract of the petitions 
which were answered and a copy of the reply ’.2. In this respect 
they are in reality an abstract of the proceedings of the auditors 
of petitions. ‘If all the rolls which were written had been 
preserved, we should apparently have had, as a normal rule, a 
roll for every panel of auditors appointed at every parliament 
from 1290 until the practice of enrolling private petitions ceased.’ % 
In point of fact, very few of such rolls have survived ; indeed, as 
Maitland says, enrolment is all along something of a luxury.‘ 
The usefulness of the Parliament Rolls, as they have come down 
to us, for parliamentary petitions is accordingly somewhat cur- 
tailed. It is unfortunate for us, too, that those petitions which 
for any reason were not answered were not as a general rule 
enrolled ; and it must also be remembered that the rolls before 
1290 were probably enrolments of the decisions of the council.® 
Altogether the rolls are a useful check on the unprinted petitions 
and often contain petitions which no longer exist as originals.® 
The unprinted material includes for the most part the class of 
documents in the Public Record Office known as the Ancient 
Petitions, a large and unsystematized collection of documents, 
containing upwards of 20,000 petitions which were ‘ addressed 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries to the king, 
the king and council, the council, the parliament, the chancellor 
or certain other high officers of state’.? Since we are to deal 
with the parliamentary petitions, one of the first difficulties in 
connexion with the unprinted material is to discover whether 
a petition was presented in parliament. With petitions on the 
Parliament Rolls this is a question that does not arise, for any 
petition which was enrolled we can know ipso facto to have been 
presented in parliament.? With petitions which were not en- 
rolled this is not by any means inevitably true. Petitions might 


1In the Rotuli Parliamentorum the editors occasionally misdated petitions because 
they used the transcripts made by Matthew Hale in the seventeenth century in pre- 
ference to the originals. Cf. Rot. Parl. i. 184-215. These transcripts may now be 
found in the Lincoln’s Inn Library. 

2 Rot. Parl. Hactenus Inediti, p. xvi. 3 Tbid. 

4 Maitland, op. cit. p. Ixv. 5 Cf. Rot. Parl. i. 1-14. 

° E.g. ibid. i. 169; Maitland, op. cit. pp. 142-3. 

7 Maitland, op. cit. pp. xxvi-xxvii. Maitland estimates, ibid., that perhaps a tenth 
were used, either at first or second hand, by the editors of the Parliament Rolls. 

The Exchequer Petitions, the Addenda Petitions (added since the publication of the 
Index to the Ancient Petitions in 1892), and the class of Parliamentary and Council 
Proceedings (Exchequer and Chancery) in the Public Record Office have been used 
in this study. The other possible sources for petitions, namely, the Inquisitions 
Post Mortem and Ad Quod Damnum, the Miscellaneous Inquisitions, and the Chancery 
Warrants are discussed infra, p. 6, n. 3. 8 See supra, p. 4, n. 8. 
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be, and were, presented to the king or to the council or to the 
chancellor at any time.1 Under the first two Edwards it is plain 
that parliament was not regarded necessarily as the only time or 
place to present petitions.? It is true, of course, that a very 
large proportion of the Ancient Petitions for the period under 
discussion were presented in parliament, but for the remainder, 
it is often difficult or impossible to tell.* It is worth remarking, 
however, that if a petitioner were successful and the resulting 
action received a place on the Patent or Close Rolls, an entry 
‘by pet. of c.’ or ‘ by pet. of parl.’ at the end indicates that the 
petition in question was presented in parliament. 

The matter of dating the unprinted petitions is a related 
difficulty and one of great importance. A definite date can be 
established by a dated endorsement, by enclosure with a dated 
writ (as, for example, in the Chancery Warrants),® or by definite 
connexion with a dated enrolment.* Most dating is unfortunately 
more approximate, by a less definite connexion with an enrolment, 
the mention of a particular sheriff, the floruit or recent death of 
a noble, and so forth. In many petitions there is generally less 
to go on, often no more than the petitioner’s name. Mr. R. L. 
Atkinson has pointed out in the Introduction prefixed to the 
Public Record Office copy of the Index to the Ancient Petitions? 
that one of the most disturbing factors in dating has been the 
separation of petitions from the warrants and inquisitions to which 


1T cannot understand why Ehrlich says that petitions were rarely presented out- 
side of parliament before 1349: op. cit. pp. 179, 180-3. Numerous instances are cited 
below, including Ancient Petitions (hereinafter abbreviated to A.P.), nos. 4647, 4648, 
4649, 5901, E.49. A good case in point is the petition of John de Erleye (A.P. 437). 
The order on this petition was made on 26 April 1302 (Close Rolls, 30 Edward I, m. 13), 
and we may infer that the petition was presented not long before. In any case there 
were no parliaments between the Hilary parliament of 1301 and the Midsummer 
parliament of 1302: cf. Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, v. 153. 

2 Pasquet does not seem to have appreciated this point. 

3 A large number of petitions still remain in the Public Record Office among the 
Chancery Warrants, the Miscellaneous Inquisitions, and the Inquisitions Post Mortem 
and Ad Quod Damnum, of which only a very small number have been examined for the 
present study. Most of them, however, were not presented in parliament, and the 
task of separating those which were would involve a special study in itself. 

4Mr. R. L. Atkinson, of the Public Record Office, tells me that the number of such 
entries varies very much at different dates: that they are rare before 1290, fairly 
frequent throughout the remainder of the reign of Edward I and the reign of his son, 
diminish after 1340, and reappear in the minorities of Richard II and Henry VI. 

5 One of several of such cases is A.P, 9618, which was formerly enclosed with a writ 
under the Privy Seal as no. 25 (2448) among the Chancery Warrants. Cf. Calendar of 
the Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 526; Calendar of the Chancery Warrants, p. 139. For 
other examples, cf. A.P. 8077, 9625, 9628, 9790. 

Si.e. in the Patent, Close, Fine, or Scutage Rolls; best of all, of course, in the 
Parliament Rolls, but the number of petitions that can be checked against the latter is 
not very great. The Public Record Office copy of the Rotuli Parliamentorum, kept 
in the Literary Search Room, contains an almost up-to-date entry for every petition 
identified with an enrolment in the Parliament Rolls. 

7 In the Literary Search Room. 
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they belonged by building up the class of Ancient Petitions from 
other classes. Still another factor is the frequent inaccuracy 
of the Calendars of the Patent and Close Rolls and their con- 
sequent inadequacy as a guide to the rolls themselves. 

Other considerations, too, must be borne in mind. Many of 
the Ancient Petitions have doubtless perished ; others are so 
badly defaced or torn as to be largely or completely illegible. 
There are a great number which as yet cannot be dated even 
provisionally, and over 250 are anonymous or blind. A good 
fraction in the class are not even petitions. Writs,1 copies of 
charters,” inquisitions,’ letters of protection, copies of or original 
Letters Patent,® personal letters,® all find some place in this 
rag-bag of documents. Considerations of this kind do not tend 
to simplify the task of sorting four kinds of petitions for a period 
of seventeen years out of nearly 20,000 documents, ranging over 
a period of close on three hundred years. Through inaccuracy 
of dating or occasional imperfections of the Index, it may be that 
a few have been overlooked. It will appear, therefore, that the 
present conclusions are subject to the several gaps in the state 
of our information, and must contain an element of tentativeness, 
even if the margin of error be slight. 

In the nature of the petitions themselves are contained limit- 
ing factors. To anyone who has given any attention to the Rolls 
of Parliament at this period it must be obvious how large is the 
variety of types of petitions found on them ; petitions from in- 
dividuals of every description ; from barons, knights, and bur- 
gesses; from bishops, abbots, or religious foundations; from 
towns, counties, or the shifting and uncertain ‘ community of the 
realm’; from even vaguer communities of places or estates of 
men, as the tin-miners in Cornwall or the king’s clerks in chancery. 
Complaints of every kind can be found: of encroachment on 
ancient rights by powerful persons; of disseisins, trespasses, 
and other private wrongs; of non-payment of debts or wages. 
Requests for favours to be granted to the king are numerous ; 
for gaol delivery, for leave to hold a market, for grants of land, 
for offices or franchises. In so wide a range of grievances, it is 
not unnatural to find many petitions complaining of the short- 
comings of the government, of the failure of an eyre to complete 
a circuit, or of the abuse of power by great men. For in the days 
before there was any ‘ equitable’ or ‘common law’ jurisdiction 
exercised in Chancery, those who had anything against the king 
or his administration, a favour to beg, or a new writ to ask for, 
had as a rule only the course of petition open to them. We 

1A.P. 15644. 2 A.P. E.561. 3 A.P. E.183. 


4 A.P. 3372. 5 A.P. 4649, A.P. E.50. 
6 A.P. 4647; cf. A.P. 15097, a letter to William de Hamelton, treasurer. 
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must be prepared, therefore, in certain respects to find in the 
petitions the official solution for curial and administrative diffi- 
culties. Yet we must, in an inquiry which limits itself to the 
study of only four (perhaps arbitrary) classes of petitions, be 
prepared largely to ignore some sides of the procedure by petition. 
In doing so, however, we must bear in mind this normal curial 
aspect of the petition, and remember that petitions from in- 
dividuals bulk very large, and that the group petitions, on which 
this study is mostly based, are relatively few in number.! 

These considerations are reinforced by an analysis of the peti- 
tions on the roll of 1305, the largest and most complete of the 
early rolls. About 51 per cent. of the petitions presented at 
this parliament are from individuals, exclusive of the heads of 
religious houses. About 24 per cent. are from religious com- 
munities ; whilst the various group petitions (as many as eight 
different kinds of groups can be counted: communities of mer- 
chants, of traders, of foreigners, as well as of shires and towns) 
make up the remaining 25 per cent. In all, a bare 9 per cent. of 
this last figure accounts for the petitions of shires and towns. 
These figures speak for themselves and should caution us at the 
start against Pasquet’s contentions. Indeed, may we not ask 
whether, if it had been the normal practice for representatives 
coming to parliament to bring up with them the petitions of their 
‘ constituencies ’, we might not suspect that the shires and towns 
would contribute more than 9 per cent. of the petitions at an 
average-sized parliament ? 

With all these reservations in mind, let us turn in the first 
place to a consideration of the petitions from the 37 shires which 
sent representatives to the 11 parliaments between 1290 and 
1307.2 The method followed has been a systematic attempt to 


1 It should be noted that to some extent the shire and the borough are arbitrary 
units to pick out, for the groups which petition may have other bases besides political 
and geographical ones. Cf. infra, p. 14, n. 2. 

21290, Easter; 1295, November; 1297, Michaelmas; 1298, Easter; 1300, Lent; 
1300, May; 1301, Hilary; 1302, Michaelmas; 1305, Lent; 1306, Trinity; 1307, 
Hilary ; the names of the elected representatives are entirely lacking for the meetings 
of November 1294 and November 1296. See J. G. Edwards, ‘ The Personnel of the 
Commons in the Parliaments of Edward I and Edward II’, in Essays in Mediaeval 
History Presented to Thomas Frederick Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 198, 199; 
Richardson and Sayles, Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, v. 152-4. 

With reference to the controversy as to whether the assembly of 1290 to which 
representatives came was a continuation of the Easter parliament of that year or a 
distinct assembly meeting in July, I follow Richardson and Sayles as against Professor 
Pollard in including the representatives who were summoned for 15 July in the Easter 
parliament, which began about 22 April. Cf. Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 397. 
‘It seems much more probable ’, say Richardson and Sayles, ‘ that the knights came 
to Westminster in tempore parliamenti, that the Easter parliament which had lasted 
so long went on a few hours longer, than that a quite distinct assembly met on 15 July ’. 
Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, v. 144. Pollard thinks there is a complete discrepancy 
between the writs and the rolls for 1290. See The Evolution of Parliament, pp. 47 ff. 
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relate the petitions presented during this period to a definite 
parliament ; where the date has been definite enough to be sure 
that a given petition was not presented at one of these parlia- 
ments, such petitions have been excluded as irrelevant to the 
present discussion. Those petitions which it has not been pos- 
sible to date, but which probably fell within this period, have been 
included to decrease the margin of error resulting from the small 
number of petitions at our disposal. Table A gives in brief 
form the more important facts about these shire petitions. 


TABLE A 


I. ANALYsIS OF NUMBERS OF PETITIONS PRESENTED, 1290-1307 : 


1. Number of shires known to have sent representatives to any 
parliament, 1290-1307. ‘ 37 

2. Number of petitions of practically certain date presented by 
shires at parliaments at which their representatives are known 


to have been present ‘ ‘ 12 
3. Total number of shires presenting the petitions in ‘above 
category ; 7 


4. Number of petitions of uncertain as well as of certain date 
presented at parliaments at which their representatives are 


known to have been present . ‘ 23 
5. Total number of shires presenting the petitions in ‘above 
category : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ; ‘ ‘ = 


II. ANALYsIs OF COMPLAINTS IN THE ABOVE PeEtiTIons!: 


1. Complaints against royal officials ‘ ‘ ne 
2. For remedy of or inquiry into a breach of the law or of com- 
munity rights, or for legal relief ‘ : 4 


3. For royal favours, as permission to hold a market, to build a a 


prison, or for relief from debt, etc. 9 
4. For help against invasion or rebellion . ; . ‘ » 
Total . ° ‘ _ = 


These figures require some further qualification and explana- 
tion. It will be seen that there are but 12 petitions definitely 
known to have been presented at parliaments at which shire 
representatives were present ; and for these only 7 out of the 
37 shires, which normally sent representatives, were respon- 
sible.2_ By including 11 more petitions, of which the date is not 


1 i.e. the 23 petitions classified in category 4. 
2 Tabulated under the counties which presented them, these petitions are as follows : 
Cornwall : 
1302, Michaelmas. A.P. E.562. (Date not absolutely certain for this 
petition) . ° ‘ : . ‘ : ° ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
[Note continued on next page. ] 
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absolutely certain, but which probably fell within this period, 
the number is raised to 23, with 15 counties responsible for them, 
i.e. less than half of the counties which normally sent representa- 
tives to parliament.! As to the nature of the complaints found 
in these 23 petitions, the greater number are concerned with 
requests which the king grants of his special grace : requests for 
a judicial visitation, or for permission to hold a market, and so 


Cumberland : 
1305, Lent. A.P. 13200 (Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 6 ; Rot. Parl. i. 159) ; 
no. 106; no. 137 (Rot. Parl. i. ae no. 138 eee Parl. — no. 139 


(Rot. Parl. ibid.) ; : 5 
Dorset : 
1305, Lent. A.P.13547 (endorsed ‘ by pet. of c.’ in Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, 
es 2 a ee ie oe Oe ee ie 
Hertford : 
1290, Easter. A.P. 15396 (Rot. Parl. i. 61; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, 
SD ko eye age ek eRe Se ae AMR en” ele Woke 
Lancaster : 


1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 26 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
Norfolk : 


1290, Easter. Rot. Parl. i. 46,52 . ‘ n ‘ ‘ * « BB 

Northumberland : 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 20 (Rot. Parl. i. 161) i ‘ 1 
Total . - “ + 2 


There are 8 parliaments to which no petitions from the shires can be definitely 
attached. It should be noted in passing that the county of Southampton, for which 
there are no returns in 1290, sent in a petition to the Easter parliament of that year. 
See A.P. 8720 (Rot. Parl. i. 55). I have had to exclude this petition from the above 
classification on the technicality of ‘ no return ’. 

1 These petitions of uncertain date are—we can say no more—only probably from 
between 1290 and 1307; in some cases this placing has been a little arbitrary for 
complete lack of evidence. Further investigation may some day clear up their dates ; 
but for the present, in some cases, there has only been the character of the hand or 
the mode of endorsement to go on; in others, what evidence of date I have been able 
to find I have added in parentheses. 


Cumberland : 

A.P. 2034 (after 1285, by reference to a provision of the Statute of 

Winchester); A.P. 4147 . ‘ ° . . a 

Devon : 

A.P. 2099; A.P. 12958 . ‘ ° ° ‘ ; . ‘ ; <om 
Gloucester : 

A.P. E.832 (reference to Henry Spigurnel) ° ° . ° . ~ 2 
Hereford : 

A.P. 5741 (mention of Gilbert Talebot as keeper of the peace) . : s 2 
Lincoln : 

A.P. 6157. . . ° ° ° . ° ° ° . « & 
Northampton : 

A.P. E.708 (no address or heading) . ‘ ° ‘ . ° ‘ « 
Rutland : 

A.P. 3414. ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 1 
Southampton : 

Chancery, Parliamentary and Council Proceedings, 66/30 (after 1277, for ests 

tion requests for execution of the perambulation of 1277) ‘ om 

York : 

A.P. 9950 (1300-7, by reference to late earl of Cornwall) . ’ : — 


Total 
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forth. Less than a third are concerned with complaints against 
royal officials. 

Turning to the boroughs, and following a similar method, 
we arrive at results which lead us to much the same conclusions. 
Between 1290 and 1307 there are 8 parliaments to which town 
representatives were sent. There are in all more petitions to 
work with, for in the course of those 17 years there were 165 
towns which at one time or another sent representatives to parlia- 
ment ;* in consequence it is more difficult to establish definite 
dates than in the case of the shire petitions. Table B summarizes 
the important facts about the borough petitions. 


TABLE B 


I. ANALYysIs OF NUMBERS OF PETITIONS PRESENTED, 1290-1307 : 


1. Number of boroughs known to have sent representatives to 

- any parliament, 1290-1307 _ . ‘ 165 

2. Number of petitions of practically certain date presented by 
boroughs at parliaments at which their representatives are 


known to have been present . ‘ 27 
3. Total number of boroughs presenting the petitions in ‘above 
category . 18 


4. Number of petitions of uncertain as well as of certain date 
presented by boroughs at parliaments at which their re- 


presentatives are known to have been present . ‘ 40 
5. Total number of boroughs presenting the petitions in above 
category ° : . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ _ oa 


II. ANALYSIS OF COMPLAINTS IN THE ABOVE PETITIONS *: 


1. Complaints against royal officials ‘ ‘ 3 
2. For remedy of or inquiry into a breach of the law or of com- 
munity rights, or for legal relief é 13 
3. For royal favours, as permission to hold a market, to build a a 
prison, or for relief from debt, &c. . : ‘ ‘ . 24 
Total . ‘ . 40 


1 Properly speaking this figure should be 6 rather than 7, for two of these com- 
plaints against royal officials are from the same county (Cumberland) in 1305 and com- 
plain of the same thing, the abuse of the king’s orders for collecting provisions for the 
Scottish campaign ; so that these two should probably count as one. See Memoranda 
de Parliamento, nos. 137, 138; no. 139, from the same county, is very closely related 
also. 

2 1295, November ; 1298, Easter; 1300, Lent; 1301, Hilary; 1302, Michaelmas ; 
1305, Lent ; 1306, Trinity ; 1307, Hilary. Cf. Edwards, op. cit. p. 201; Richardson 
and Sayles, Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, v. 152-4. 

3 In making up these figures, I have completely neglected London, as involving a 
very special problem in attendance and in the presenting of petitions which might 
normally be settled elsewhere than at parliament. Cf. Edwards, op. cit. p. 202, n. 
‘i.e. the petitions in category 4 above. 
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Again, it will be seen that only 18 out of the 165 boroughs 
which sent representatives to parliament in this period presented 
the 27 petitions of practically certain date.1 By including 13 


1Tabulated under the boroughs which presented them, these petitions are as 
follows : 


Appleby : 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, nos. 159, 160 i ‘i ‘ — 
Bristol : 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 213 — Parl. i. — no. 214 
(Rot. Parl. ibid.) ; ; 2 
Carlisle : 


1305, Lent. A.P. 34 (Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 199 ; Rot. Parl. i. 166), 
a de Parliamento, no. 200 ne Parl. i. en no. 140 nica Parl. 
. 164) ; : 3 
enti 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, nos. 187, 217 (Rot. Parl. i. 169) .: oa 
Gloucester : 
1298, Easter. A.P. E.1365 (date not nee certain : see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1292-1301, p. 352). ; ‘ : : : : “ & 
Huntingdon : 
1307, Hilary. Rot. Parl.i. 193. (The proceedings of the Hilary parliament of 
1307 that were enrolled on the Rotuli Parliamentorum are there wrongly 
dated 1305 and 1306. The transcript comes from the Vetus Codex via 


Ryley’s Placita Parliamentaria) . : : ‘ és ‘ -€ 
Launceston : 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 44 és é i > é 1 
Lynn : 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 146; A.P. 10146 - Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 458) . : 3 a . 
Newcastle : 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 166 (see L.T.R. Memoranda, 
32-3 Ed. I, m. 38); no. 167 (Rot. Parl. i. 165) . : — 2 
Norwich : 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 59 (Rot. Parl. i. 162), A.P. 
13746 (Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 78; Rot. Parl.i.161) . : i 
Scarborough : 


1295, November. A.P. 8728 (date not absolutely certain). This petition is 
printed in R. B. Turton’s The Honor and Forest of Pickering (North Vie 


Record Society, New Series : London, 1896), iii. 229-30 . ‘ 1 
Shrewsbury : 
1307, Hilary. A.P. 8394 (Rot. Parl. i. 199; and cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, 
p. 493) é ‘ : - ; ; : : 5 ; . = 
Southampton : 


1307, Hilary. Rot. Parl. i. 193 (A.P. 8953 (?); I am not sure of this identity) 1 
Stafford : 

1305, Lent. A.P. 6997 (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 331) . ‘ ‘ — 
Stamford : 

1305, Lent. A.P. 7103. The date of this is not absolutely certain; the 
petition is almost illegible, even with an ultra-violet photograph, but the 
mention of Nicholas Fermbaud, itinerant justice in 1305 (see E. Foss, The 
Judges of England, iii. 88-9), suggests this year. 4 , ‘ s & 

Windsor : 
1307, Hilary. A.P. 13976 (Rot. Parl. i. 193; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p.495) 1 
Worcester : 
1305, Lent. Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 103 (Rot. Parl.i. 163). ° 1 
York : 
1305, Lent. A.P. 13151 (Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 168; Rot. Parl. i. 
165), Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 107 


Total 
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more petitions of uncertain date (but probably belonging to this 
period), the number is brought up to 40, for which 24 of these 
165 boroughs were responsible. The analysis of the nature of 
the grievances in the borough petitions brings out even more 
strikingly the tendencies noted in the shire petitions. Requests 
for royal favours, especially for pontage, murage, or confirmation 
of charters, largely predominate; whilst complaints against 
royal officials amount to a bare 7 per cent. of the total. It is 
difficult, in the light of these figures, to agree with Riess’ con- 
tention, and Pasquet’s acceptance of it, that these petitions 
presented by shire and town communities were largely concerned 
with complaints of mal-administration by the king’s officials and 
that petitions were encouraged with this end in mind.?, When 
we consider that perhaps several of the petitions used in our 
analysis were not even presented in parliament,* or were presented 
at parliaments which shire and borough representatives did not 


1 Most of these I have not been able to date even provisionally, beyond the likelihood 
that they belong to this period. 


Bodmin : Lincoln : 
A.P. 13334 A.P. E.470 
Bristol : Lynn: 
A.P. 1774 A.P. 13914 
Cambridge : Newcastle : 
A.P. 4970 A.P. 10937 
A.P. 13902 
Carlisle : Norwich : 
A.P. 13386 A.P. 3217 * 
Exeter : Stamford : 
A.P. E.520 A.P. 415 
Kingston-on-Hull : Winchester : 
A.P. E.940 A.P. E.85 f 


* Request for confirmation of charter; possibly 1305. Cf. Cal. Charter Rolls, 
1300-1326, p. 59; F. Blomefield, History of the County of Norfolk (London, 1805-10), 
iii. 67. 

+ 1299 seqq. by reference to Queen Margaret. 

2 Té may be worth noting that a bare 6 per cent. of all the petitions from every kind 
of community and individual on the Parliament Roll of 1305 involved complaints 
against the illegal acts of royal officers. It is curious that, after making a just 
appraisal of the character of the 1305 petitions found in Maitland’s Memoranda de 
Parliamento, Pasquet should none the less have been led to the conclusion that these 
petitions enabled Edward I ‘ to supervise the smallest details of the behaviour of his 
officials, to repress encroachments by great lords’. Pasquet, op. cit. p. 207; for 
his analysis of the 1305 petitions, see ibid. pp. 201-5. His figures are not quite 
accurate. 

3 Many have had to be omitted from the analysis on this account. The following 
are a few instances of petitions not presented at parliament: Lancashire, 1304 : 
A.P. nos. 4647, 4648, 4649 ; cf. Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, v. 153. Kingston-on-Hull, 
1302 (presented before the meeting of the Midsummer parliament ; see following note) : 
A.P. 5901; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 51, C. Frost, Notices Relative to the Early 
History of the Town and Port of Hull (London, 1827), p. 50; cf. also, A.P. 2740, which 
has been detached from A.P. 5901. Portsmouth, 1302 (likewise presented before the 
Midsummer parliament had met): A.P. E.49; cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1296-1302, pp. 
550, 551. 
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attend, it is difficult to see how petitioning by these representa- 
tives could have been a particularly marked feature of their 
attendance at parliament. 

This conclusion follows logically enough from the evidence ; but 
when we ask whether they brought up with them any petitions of 
their ‘ home-constituencies ’, a problem is raised for which there 
is as yet no answer. The writs summoning the representatives 
afford no clue ; and the opening phrases of the petitions describing 
the petitioners get us nowhere.?, We need to know more, especially 
in the light of recent studies,* of the legal theories of representa- 


1 Many petitions, excluded of course from the analysis, were presented in this way. 
The best instances come from the Midsummer parliament of 1302. Three original 
files of these petitions survive in the Public Record Office ; and since no shire or borough 
representatives attended this parliament, it is certain that any petitions from such 
communities found in these files were presented at parliament in the absence of the 
representatives. Thus: Shrewsbury, A.P. E.194; York, A.P. E.134; Ely, A.P. 
E.150; Wigan, A.P. E.225. In 1305 both Cockermouth and Windsor presented 
petitions at the Lent parliament of 1305 (Memoranda de Parliamento, nos. 8 and 157), 
but neither sent representatives. We find that the citizens of York sent in a petition 
to the September parliament of 1305(A.P. 13845), as we know from the marginal ‘ by pet. 
of c.’ on the Patent Rolls (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 387); but it is equally certain 
that no town representatives attended this parliament. Numerous town petitions were 
presented at the Easter parliament of 1290, as can be seen in Rot. Parl. i. 46, 47, 51, 58, 
59, 60, and A.P. 3193 (Norwich, re state trials of 1289), but no towns were represented 
at this parliament. The instances might be multiplied to include many others, as the 
petition of the good people and burgesses of St. Albans in 1297 (A.P. E.684); but enough 
are given here to show that there is by no means any connexion, necessarily, between 
the presentation of petitions and the attendance of representatives at parliaments. 

2 Petitions from the shires generally run in the name of the ‘ good people of the 
county of ’, or ‘ the commonalty of the county of ’, with variations in form. Possibly 
we come nearer to an understanding of who the petitioners were when we find a petition 
(A.P. 7592) running in the name of the ‘ common people of the county of York ’, which 
complains of their being put on assizes and juries by the sheriff contrary to the king’s 
statute, that service of this kind was not expected of those below a certain property 
qualification. Clearly the knights of the shire would have possessed the property 
qualification (one reason for the exclusion of the petition from the present study), 
and we are led to wonder how often an accepted formula of this kind conceals the real 
identity of the petitioners. This brings up the further point that the groups which 
petition in the thirteenth and fourteenth century are not by any means only political ; 
they may also be geographical, as when several counties petition together (e.g. A.P. 
E.832, A.P. 3156, &c.), or have some other basis, as when the men on the eyre of a 
certain judge complain of the seisin of common pasture (A.P. 9950). It is quite 
probable, too, that sections of boroughs or shires petition in the name of the larger unit 
and are not too careful about the descriptive heading. The arbitrary element in 
singling out even the counties for separate treatment can readily be seen. 

Borough petitions may begin in a variety of ways: ‘ the commonalty of the borough 
of ’, ‘ the people of ’, ‘ the good people of the town of ’, ‘ the mayor and burgesses of ’, 
‘the mayor and bailiffs of ’, ‘ the mayor, sheriff and commonalty of ’, ‘ the constable, 
bailiffs and citizens of’, ‘the men of’, &c. One thing can probably be said with 
safety, that when any of the town officials are mentioned, the petition is likely to be 
a genuine one from the town in question. 

3 As J. G. Edwards, ‘ The Plena Potestas of English Parliamentary Representatives ’, 
in Oxford Essays in Medieval History Presented to H. E. Salter (Oxford, 1934); C. 
Stephenson, ‘ Taxation and Representation ’, in Haskins’ Anniversary Essays (Boston, 
Mass., 1929); M. McKisack, The Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs 
During the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1932); M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and 
Consent (London, 1936) ; also the very valuable writings of Richardson and Sayles. 
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tion, of the powers of procurators and attorneys. A stray but 
tantalizing entry appears on the Parliament Roll of 1290, wherein 
the ‘ poor men of Norfolk’ have petitioned per procuratos juratores ;* 
and we are led to wonder whether the ‘ poor men’ are really the 
community of the county of Norfolk or a small section, namely, 
those who had suffered at the hands of John de Brilond.* We 
do not know whether a petitioner was expected to support or 
supplement his written grievance in parliament ;* and since we 
can hardly argue from silence,® it is perhaps pushing the case a 
little far to suggest, as Maitland does, that this may have been one 
of the duties of the representative knight or burgess at parliament. °® 

Pasquet contends that it was primarily as petitioners that 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses appeared at parliament.’ It 
is fairly clear, from the evidence presented above, that in their 
capacities as representatives this was not the case. If it is to be 
inferred that this is meant in another sense as well, that the 
representatives brought up petitions in their own name whilst 
serving as representatives, the problem may be clarified by a 
still further comparison. The solution involves a systematic 
comparison of the names of the representatives, who are known 
from the Return of Members of Parliament*® to have attended 
parliament, with the enrolled and unprinted petitions of the 
corresponding parliaments. Clearly such a correlation is subject 
to numerous gaps in evidence, not only in the petitions, but to 
some extent in the personnel of the representatives.? Other 
difficulties also present themselves, such as relating a given 
petition to the parliament at which it was presented (if, indeed, 
it were presented in parliament). This particular problem be- 
comes more acute when we reflect that a representative fre- 
quently appeared at more than one parliament. Then, too, 
considering the lack of variety of surnames in that age, to establish 

1 On attorneys there is little but the excellent discussion of H. Brunner, Forschungen 
zur Geschichte des deutschen und franzdsischen Rechtes (Stuttgart, 1894), pp. 422-38. 
See also Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law (Cambridge, 1895), i. 190-6; 
G. O. Sayles, Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench (Selden Society : London, 1936), 
I, xci-cviii. 

2 Rot. Parl. i. 46. This phrase is not a usual one. For other and later instances 
ef. Edwards, ‘ The Plena Potestas of English Parliamentary Representatives ’, p. 153, 
n. 3. See also T. Madox, Formulare Anglicanum (London, 1702), p. 346. 

3 See supra, p. 14, n. 2. 

4 See Memoranda de Parliamento, pp. |xxii, xxiii; Pasquet, op. cit, p. 205. Cf. 
also W. C. Bolland, The Eyre of Kent (Selden Society: London, 1912), II, xxix ; 
Select Bills in Eyre, pp. xxii-xxiv; and H. M. Cam, Studies in the Hundred Rolls 
(Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History : Oxford, 1921), pp. 136-7. 

5 See, however, Memoranda de Parliamento, nos. 266, 267. 

6 Ibid. p. Lxxiii. 7 Pasquet, op. cit. p. 205. 

8 Vol. i (London, 1878). I have used the copy in the Literary Search Room at the 
Public Record Office, in which have been inserted the names of representatives dis- 
covered since 1878. 


® Cf. Edwards, ‘ The Personnel of the Commons in the Parliaments of Edward I 
and Edward II,’ p. 198 and passim. 
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the identity of the petitioner is not. always easy. Spelling is 
by no means uniform, and names often occur in all the bizarre 
combinations of letters which medieval French could suggest. 
And quite apart from identification, it is all too easy to miss or 
fail to recognize a name among upwards of 20,000 petitions, to 
which there is only an alphabetical index of the petitioners’ names. 

However, bearing these reservations in mind, let us turn to 
the individual petitions of the representatives presented at parlia- 
ment between 1290 and 1307.1 In the course of these seventeen 
years, knights, citizens, and burgesses came to parliament in 
numbers which amount to several hundreds. Yet during that 
time, only 12 petitions were presented at these parliaments by 
representatives in their own names: one each at the parliaments 
of 1290,2 1295, and 13014; two in 13055; three in 1306 °; 
and four in 1307.7. It should be pointed out at once that of these 
12, there are only 6 which we can be absolutely sure were pre- 
sented by representatives when they were attending parliament.® 
It must be observed, also, that not one of the 12 petitions involves 
a complaint of anything but a private wrong; and there is no 
suggestion that any has to do with a community grievance of 
any sort. 

Having dealt with the petitions of communities and individuals 
presented at parliament, we are faced finally with the prob- 
lem of whether there is any evidence of unified action taken by 
the representatives assembled at parliament, in the sense of 
‘commons’’ petitions presented by them in the name of the 
communalte de la terre. Richardson and Sayles have summarized 
the evidence for the reign of Edward I and point to 7 petitions 


1 Tt has not been possible in many marginal cases to give the reason for exclusion 
from this analysis. 

2 1290, Easter: A.P. 1568, Robert Baynard (Norfolk). This is only the evidence 
of a petition since lost, but the date is proved by a correlation with Rot. Parl. i. 21. 

31295, November: A.P. E.1186, Ranulf de Arderne (Essex). 

41301, Hilary: A.P. 7732, Nicholas Heved (burgess of Marlborough, Wiltshire). 
In very bad state ; date uncertain. 

51305, Lent: A.P. 13846, John de Thorpe (Norfolk). This petition printed 
Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 110 ; and Rot. Parl. i. 162. Also from John de Thorpe, 
Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 225 (printed also in Rot. Parl. i. 169). 

® 1306, Trinity: A.P. 2939, John de Lucy (Cumberland). A.P. 3041, John de 
Mulborne (Dorset). A.P. E.610, John de Lenham (Kent). 

7 1307, Hilary : A.P. 8358, Henry Gare (burgess of Norwich). This petition printed 
Rot. Parl. i. 200. The similarity between this petition and the one recorded on the roll 
of 1305 (Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 174) led Maitland to connect the two; see 
ibid. p. 103, note. In point of fact, while concerned with the same complaint, it 
belongs to the Hilary parliament of 1307. It should be observed, however, that the 
dating in the Rot. Parl. is incorrect. Three other petitions were presented at this 
parliament: A.P. 5739, John Heringaud (Sussex). This petition printed Rot. Parl. 
i. 195. A.P. 2633, Henry Huse (Sussex). A.P. E.262, Robert de Staundon (Sussex). 
Date uncertain. 

8 A.P. nos. 1568, 2633, 5739, 8358, 13846 ; and Memoranda de Parliamento, no, 225, 
Further investigation might reduce the number even more. 
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which seem to come from the people at large.}: -One was presented 
at the Hilary parliament of 1301,? five at the Lenten parliament of 
1305,* and one at the Hilary parliament Of: 1307.4. ° To these seven 
might be added still another, presented at the Easter parliament 
of 1290 in the name of ‘ plures de populo’.5 Of these eight, all 
but two represent the views of the magnates, although the 
‘commons’ may have been associated in the sense of giving 
moral support. The two in question, one from ‘ plures de populo ’ 
in 1290 and one from the ‘ pauperes homines terre Anglie’ in 
1305,® complain of vague and general abuses in the administration 
of the law and may really be more representative of the views of 
the people at large.’ 

From among the unprinted petitions come three more, which 
are worth noting. They run in the name of ‘the people’ and 
‘the good people of the land ’ but come in reality from very small 
sections of the communalte de la terre. The first, A.P. 3808 
(1297), is from the men who had suffered from the forfeiture of 
wools in 1297. The second, A.P. E.216 (1302), is from a section 
of the people of Shropshire, complaining of certain abuses of 
the sheriff, and comes as near as the 1290 and 1305 petitions to 
being akin to the later commons’ petitions. The third, A.P. 
3936 (1306), comes from a group of merchants.® 

Close parallels in the reign of Edward II” indicate a char- 
acteristic of these early petitions of the ‘commons’ which it is 
very important to note. It cannot be better put than in the words 
of Richardson and Sayles : 


If we had no more guidance than that afforded by the petitions them- 
selves, we should still suspect that they were not of equal value, or, if we 
may so express it, of equal authenticity. We should suspect that people, 
who had very little right to do so, took it upon themselves to petition in 
the name of the commonalty. When we get petitioners presenting their 
case as ‘ for the common profit of the king and all his people ’ or on behalf 
of themselves and the commonalty of the realm, or when we find a petition 
coming ‘from the commonalty of the country and in particular those 
from the east of London ’, we should guess that the petitioners were striving 


1 Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, ix. 7; Rot. Parl. Hactenus Inediti, p. xiii. See also 
my article, ‘Three Early Petitions of the Commonalty’, in Speculum, xii. 314-18. 

? Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, i. 104. 

3 Memoranda de Parliamento, nos. 87, 198, 203, 472, 486. 

* Rot. Parl. i. 219. 5 Tbid. i. 47. 

6 Ibid. and Memoranda de Parliamento, no. 472. 

7 Professor H. L. Gray has discussed this 1305 petition in The Influence of 
the Commons on Early Legislation (Harvard Historical Studies: Cambridge, Mass., 
1932), pp. 201-2. 

® This petition, however, was presented at the Midsummer parliament in 1302, 
which no representatives attended. 

® These three petitions have been printed in the article mentioned above in n. 1, 
together with a discussion of their nature and the manner of their presentation. 

10 Cf. Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, ix. 7-8. 
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to find a formuia which.would give impertancé to their personal grievances 
and that no effective rules had yet been devised which would prevent any 
man or group of people from representing that they were voicing a national 
demand.1 : ° 


This points to the fact that in this period there is no guarantee 
that all the representatives attending parliament, or even a 
majority of them, are to be understood as included under the 
rubric ‘the commonalty of the realm’ at the beginning of a 
petition. Indeed, we are even cautioned against assuming that 
commons’ petitions at the end of the fourteenth century ‘ represent 
the deliberate views conceived by the knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses in parliament ’.2 The year 1327 seems to be a kind of 
turning-point,? but the final solution is only reached when the 
commons come invariably to be summoned, and as ‘ the typical 
legislative enactment becomes one based upon a petition of the 
commune which in a special way is represented by the commons ’.* 
For the reign of Edward I, however, the evidence of unified action 
of the representatives in almost all respects but taxation affords 
a most tenuous basis on which to construct a thirteenth-century 
house of commons. 

That the petitory procedure in the early parliaments is of 
the greatest consequence is a fact which has been apprehended 
for some time. By now it is well established that the bulk of 
parliamentary business up to the third quarter of the fourteenth 
century was concerned with the hearing and dispatching of 
written petitions. Whether, therefore, one of the functions of 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses who attended parliament was 
the presentation of petitions is a matter of the first importance. 
As stated at the beginning of this paper, it is alleged by Pasquet 
that 


it was above all as being themselves petitioners that the knights and 
burgesses came to parliament and appeared before the council.5 


And again, 


One of the chief functions of the knights and burgesses was certainly 
the presentation of petitions of their county and town and the defence of 
those petitions before the council. 


1Cf. Bull. Instit. Hist Research, ix. 9. 2 Ibid. p. 12. 3 Ibid. p. 9. 

* Richardson and Sayles, ‘ The Early Statutes ’, Law Quarterly Review, 1. 539. 

5 Pasquet, op. cit. p. 201. 

® Ibid. p. 205. Cf. Pollard, op. cit. p. 54. MM. Petit-Dutaillis and Lefebvre have 
followed Pasquet in this matter. See Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs’ 
Constitutional History (Manchester, 1929), iii. 340, 457, 460. For the older view see 
Stubbs, op. cit. ii. 602. Since this article was completed, I am glad to note Dr. 
Wilkinson’s views in his Studies in the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries (Manchester, 1937). He says (p. 263) that the presenting of 
petitions was a highly specialized activity but ‘was not the one for which they had 
been summoned in the first place, nor one which distinguished parliaments from 
other assemblies of the king and his subjects’. 
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When due allowance has been made for the amount and char- 
acter of the material at our disposal and for certain defects of the 
method employed, the evidence examined shows fairly conclusively 
that in their capacities as representatives and as individuals the 
knights and burgesses presented very few petitions at parliament ; 
and that those they did present are concerned almost to a mini- 
mum with complaints against royal officials! As to any possi- 
bility of organized petitioning among the representatives to voice 
the views of the communalte de la terre, there is scarcely any proof. 
All along, Pasquet’s case is weakened not only by lack of evidence, 
by the small percentage of shire and town petitions actually 
presented in parliament, but by the fact that petitions are pre- 
sented at times other than at a meeting of parliament. Pollard’s 
argument,” therefore, that the representatives granted taxes in 
the reign of Edward I in return for the redress of the grievances 
of their ‘ constituencies ’, falls to the ground and is clearly based on 
misapprehension. 

It is hard to see in the assemblies of representatives who for- 
gathered at parliament much beyond the tendencies which were 
later to produce the house of commons. In the reign of Edward I, 
parliament was not what the late Miss Clarke calls ‘the public 
assembly of a coherent society’. Detailed studies for the 
following reigns are sure to yield extremely important results ; 
but it is worth observing that even in the reign of Edward III 
there appears to have been very little organization, save in matters 
of taxation, within the then young house of commons.‘ 

Recent studies have considerably altered the ‘ accepted’ 
outlines of the history of the early parliaments as taught by 
Stubbs.5 As the haze cast by the doctrines of seventeenth-century 
constitutionalism and nineteenth-century democracy begins to 
clear, we see little in the early Edwardian parliaments but 
representatives summoned primarily for purposes of taxation, 


1 For Pasquet’s restatement of Riess’ views on this point see op. cit. pp. 184-8, 
207, 225. Cf. Pollard, op. cit. pp. 118-19: ‘ These individual petitions had a common 
foundation in the normal behaviour or misbehaviour of the minister of the king, 
judges, sheriffs, escheaters, and so forth ’. 

2 Pollard, op. cit. p. 54. Elsewhere (p. 117) he makes the unequivocal statement 
that ‘ members attended to seek redress for grievances ’. 

3M. V. Clarke, op. cit. p.315. She gives her views more explicitly, ibid. pp. 314-15 : 
‘ On the evidence of the writs we must conclude that the conditions already laid down 
for political representation were fulfilled under Edward I. The Commons came to 
Parliament empowered to act by express mandates from their constituencies, and their 
action involved both the exercise of independent judgement and co-operation with 
others. . . . The Parliament of estates was the public assembly of a coherent society, 
organized within its own frontiers of considerable geographical extent.’ 

* Miss D. Rayner, who is shortly to publish the important results of her investiga- 
tions in this later period, informs me that this lack of organization is particularly 
noticeable with respect to petitions. 

5 Cf. H. G. Richardson’s summary, abridged in Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, xiv. 81-2 
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with mandates of ‘full power’ from their ‘ constituencies ’ 
‘ad faciendum quod tunc de communi consilio ordinabitur ’.1 
Unquestionably, as a recent scholar has emphasized, ‘ the question 
of consent to taxation seems to have been uppermost in the mind 
of the king and his lawyers ’.2 When we go farther and ask what 
more the representatives did at parliament, we cannot as yet 
make much progress towards an answer. In the conflicting ten- 
dencies of the time, in the principles of representation and consent, 
and above all in the predominantly judicial character of parlia- 
ment, we can recognize the germs of the house of commons. But 
for the period embraced by the reign of Edward I, we can after all 
do little, in the words of Maitland, but ‘ fall back upon the words 
of the writ of summons: the commoners have been told to come 
in order that they may do what shall be ordained ’.* 


GrorGE L. HASKINS. 


1 This is the 1295 formula. See Edwards, ‘ The Plena Potestas of English Parlia- 
mentary Representatives ’, p. 151. 

2 Edwards, ibid. p. 147. Cf... Stephenson, Haskins’ Anniversary Essays, 
pp. 311-12; Pasquet, op. cit. p. 188. Of the house of commons under Edward III, 
Richardson and Sayles say that ‘ any service they rendered in the control of expendi- 
ture or the reform of administration was occasional and incidental to their resistance 
to taxation’, Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, ix. 15. 

3 Memoranda de Parliamento, p. |xxvi. 
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The Battle of Poitiers 


HE battle of Poitiers has been aptly described by Sir Charles 
Oman as ‘a most controversial fight’: and Professor 
Roland Delachenal says of it : ‘ Questions insolubles . . . points 
obscurs subsistent et subsisteront sans doute toujours’.! Yet 
notwithstanding, the general course of the battle had become 
fairly crystallized in accounts written by reputable military 
historians, when, shortly before the war, M. Roland Delachenal 
enunciated a totally different thesis as to the circumstances in 
which the battle was fought, and its locale. This thesis has 
never been refuted in England,? and it continues to hold the 
field in France. The local authorities at Poitiers have adopted 
it, and when parties of Frenchmen are taken to view the battle- 
field it is to Delachenal’s battle-field that they are taken. Pil- 
grimages by English visitors—common at one time—are now almost 
unknown; hence Delachenal’s thesis has not attracted much 
attention in this country, and the opposing case has been allowed 
to go by default. My main purpose will therefore be to examine 
this thesis, and in the event of finding it untenable, to see whether 
the thesis of the English school can be not only substantiated 
but enlarged and made more precise. To do this it will be desir- 
able to give an outline of the battle. In order to save time and 
space I purpose when dealing with non-controversial points to 
confine myself to a bare recital of them. Only where the facts 
are still in dispute shall I quote sources. 

Both schools are in substantial agreement as to the course 
of events up to the dawn of Monday, 19 September 1356, the day 
of the battle.* The English army‘ under Edward, prince of 

1 Histoire de Charles V (1909), i. 213, n. 1. 

2 It appears, indeed, to be endorsed by one of the latest writers on the subject, 
Professor K. H. Vickers, History of England in the Later Middle Ages (1913), p. 199. 

3 For a long time there was doubt as to the exact date of the battle. This is peculiar, 
for what is probably the first written record of the battle contains the date quite clearly. 
It is a proclamation of Edward III printed in Rymer’s Foedera (ed. Caley and 
Holbrooke), mr. i. 341, announcing the victory, ‘decimo nono die mensis Septembris, 
proximo praeterito . . ., apud Westm. x die Octobris’. The preceding passage records 
the arrival of the Black Prince’s messenger with the news, bearing with him war 
trophies ‘ cum tunica ad arma et bacynetto adversarii ’. 

* To be pedantically correct one should write ‘ Anglo-Gascon ’ (as Mr. Belloc does) : 


or, still more accurately, ‘ Anglo-Welsh-Gascon’. I am content to retain the word 
used by all the contemporary authorities, both French and English. 
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Wales, was retiring on Bordeaux, pursued by the French army 
under King John. On the previous Saturday the two armies 
had crossed each other’s line of march, each unbeknown to the 
other (like the English and Russian armies after the battle of the 
Alma). That night the French army camped just outside the 
walls of Poitiers, while the English host bivouacked in a wood 
at Chabotrie, three miles to the east. On Sunday morning, short 
of water and food, the prince continued his retirement a few 
miles farther south, to the area Beauvoir-Nouaillé. Here he 
halted and prepared a defensive position, which we will describe 
presently, while his opponent drew near, and the patrols on 
each side came in contact. A truce was then made, at the in- 
stigation of Cardinal Périgord, who spent the day passing between 
the two hosts in a vain effort to arrange terms by which the 
English could continue their retirement without a battle. After 
a final futile attempt on the Monday morning, the truce was 
broken off at about 7.30a.m. Allhistorians, including Delachenal, 
are now agreed that the English defensive position lay between 
Nouaillé wood on the south and Maupertuis (now La Cardinerie 
Farm) on the north, and that it faced towards Poitiers, that is 
north-west. The English school contends that the battle was 
fought in this prepared position: Delachenal contends, on the 
contrary 


Tlest certain . . . que .. . les Anglais ont été attaqués en pleine marche, 
mais pas & l’improviste, que la bataille s’est livrée non loin du Miosson 
. . . beaucoup plus au sud que les positions occupées de part et d’autre 
dans:la journée du dimanche.? 


He places the French king with the strongest column just south 
of Point 127 (see map I), and the rest of his army ‘ massées & 
proximité des Bordes,’ while the English halted, ‘leur gauche 
descendant jusqu’au marais du Miosson, leur droite appuyée a 
Bernon ou a la Doterie.’ * 

Before examining the grounds on which M. Delachenal arrives 
at these conclusions, let us consider whether such dispositions 
are from a military point of view intrinsically probable. In 
order to reach his new position the French king would have to 
make a flank march across and in sight of the English front, and 
then form line to his left, having altered the direction of his 
front by nearly 90 degrees. This would be a hazardous and 
unusual manoeuvre for those days: in fact I can call to mind 
no similar case. Next consider the terrain on which King John 


1 Fortescue writes north-east, but his map shows it as north-west; and Maunde 
Thompson, who also writes north-east, cannot, from internal evidence, have visited 
the ground. 

2 Op. cit. i. 230, n. 3. 3 Ibid. i. 231 f. 
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would find himself. His army would be formed up in line, facing 
due east, the bulk of it on a narrow ridge sloping down so steeply 
to front and rear that the horseman of that day would have lost 
all control going down either slope. It would be essentially an 
unnatural battle-field for a medieval army. The southern half 
of his army would be confined by the great loop of the River 
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Miosson. This loop is only 500 yards wide, whence it follows 
that, situated on the crest of the ridge it would have a river 250 
yards in front of and 250 yards behind it, a precarious position. 
If defeated in such a position the army would be driven into the 
marshy ravine and cut off from the city of Poitiers. The position 
would allow of no depth, and there would be no possibility of 
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forming up in three columns, one behind the other, as was custom- 
ary in those days, and as we are informed the French army did. 
Finally, consider the formation of the French line, according to 
Delachenal. The king’s own column, which would form the 
reserve was on the extreme southern flank, the remainder of the 
army being massed to the north of it, an unnatural position for 
the reserve. Further, to get to that position it would have to 
pass through the lines of both the other columns. The English 
position would also have been an unnatural one, its front being 
contracted by the loop of the river to about 600 yards, that is 
about 10 men to a yard. Its right flank would be liable to be 
turned by any hostile force advancing straight from Poitiers. 
Prince Edward! and Sir John Chandos would hardly have been 
guilty of such a bétise. 


At this stage it will be convenient to review briefly our sources, 
so far as they effect the points at issue, namely, the actual position 
of the field and the circumstances under which the battle was 
fought. There are approximately twenty contemporary and 
nearly contemporary sources which refer to the battle, but it 
will be found that only four of them need extensive quotation 
for our purpose. Only three of the sources are certainly written 
by eyewitnesses, and they are very brief. The following list is 
in approximate chronological order, which also coincides with 
the approximate order of reliability. 

1. The earliest (and last to be published) is entitled Les 
novelles ge le Prynce maunda al Priour de son espleit (No. 371 
in Winchester Cathedral Chartulary, edited by A. W. Goodman, 
1927). It was apparently sent straight from the battle-field. 
It gives a list of killed and wounded at ‘The Battle of Peyters ’. 
The prince lost about forty men, including four knights. It 
concludes: ‘Et monsieur le Prince et ses gentz sont en bon 
point (in good fettle), dieu ent soit mercie ’. 

2. Letter from Prince Edward to the bishop of Worcester, dated 
20 October 1356. . . . It is very short and gives no details of 
the battle.* 

3. Letter from Prince Edward to the mayor of London, dated 
22 October 1356. This is more detailed and contains a passage 
which is rather obscure, but may have a bearing upon the cir- 
cumstances of the battle: ‘Et p’ defaute des vitailles si bien 
p’ aut’s enchessons acorde estoit qe nous deveriens prendre n’re 





1 Throughout this paper the prince will be spoken of as the originator of all the 
decisions and actions on the English side, as it is impossible to say how much control 
Chandos had. In any case the responsibility was the prince’s. As Joffre said of the 
battle of the Marne, he would have been held responsible had it been lost. 

2 Printed in Chronicle of London (see infra, p. 25, n. 1), pp. 206 ff. 
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chemyn encosteant p’devant eux en tieu man’e q’s’ils voilont 
la bataille ou trere dev’s nous en lieu q’nestoit mye tres graund- 
ment a n’re desavauntage ge nous le preindreins et ensint estoit 
fait ’.1 

4. Letter from Sir Bartholomew Burghersh to Sir John Montagu.? 
Burghersh was also present at the battle, but unfortunately he 
confines himself to giving the strengths and losses. 

5. News of the Prince overseas, sent to the Prior by Sir Henry 
Peverel (No. 370 in Winchester Cathedral Chartulary). It agrees 
closely with Burghersh’s letter, and both probably have a common 
origin. 

6. Eulogium Historiarum, by an unknown monk of Malmes- 
bury. The date is unknown, but the editor of the 1863 edition 
in the Rolls Series, F. S. Haydon, writes : ‘ I am inclined to think 
that the original composer of the Itinerary [of the Prince], 
or at least of its groundwork, must have accompanied the 
expedition ’;* while Luce says of him: ‘Il semble tenir d’un 
témoin oculaire les détails si précis de sa narration’. The 
author briefly relates the events of Sunday. On Monday morning 
Périgord paid his last visit. ‘ But the prince, seeing that the 
enemy was daily becoming stronger (indies roborari), preferred 
rather to engage than thus to prolong the matter to his own 
loss. For he often perceived now 200, now 300, now 500 
Frenchmen hurrying by companies to the French column (nunc 
ducentos, nunc ccc, nunc quingentos catervatim ruere ad cuneum 
Francorum), a sight which worried him considerably.’*> This 
reads like the account of an eyewitness. The next passage is so 
crucial that it must be given in extenso in the original Latin : 


Princeps autem cum suis tractavit quam viam erga adversarios suos 
susciperet. Erat enim inter eos nemus densum per undique fossatum et 
super foveam una haia alta spineta, ubi nullus parebat aditus, sed in uno 
loco tantum ; dictum fuit quod cuneus Francorum fuit in illo bosco. Fuit 
ibi una porta quae vocatur in lingua Anglicana lipzet, ubi quinque 
homines armati possent introire fronte erecta et non plures.® 


The account then switches abruptly to the latter part of the fight, 
when ‘the prince, urging on his steed with his spurs, made him 
jump beyond the ditch and hedge ’. ” 


1 Printed in Chronicle of London (London, 1827), p. 206. 

? Printed in H. O. Coxe’s edition of Chandos Herald, Roxburgh Club, 1842. 

3 Fulog. Hist. iii. xxx. * Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin, p. 181. 

5 Bulog. Hist. iii. 223. 

® Op. cit. iii. 224. That the Hulogiwm has here made a preliminary skirmish out 
of the second phase of the battle is shown by its recounting here the wound of 
Maurice de Berkeley which occurred in the battle with the Dauphin’s force (Le 
Baker, pp. 149-50). ; 

7 Ibid. This may sound improbable, but at that epoch horses went into battle 
practically unarmoured, except for the head. 
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7. Chronicon Galfridi Le Baker De Swynebroke. The author 
(‘Le Baker’ for short) was not an eyewitness, but his editor, 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, writes in his introduction,! ‘his de- 
scriptions of campaigns and battles are certainly founded upon 
information imparted by persons who had had a share in them, 
and in many particulars bear the stamp of unusual accuracy ’. 
From internal evidence the account was written within three 
years of the battle, and it gives easily the most valuable 
description of the ground that has come down to us. Written 
in Latin, it has never been translated in its entirety, and 
where he does give a translation Maunde Thompson contents 
himself with transcribing Stow’s.?, Now Le Baker is admittedly 
obscure in some passages—‘embrouillé et confus’ Delachenal 
calls him *—and Stow, apart from giving a free and sometimes 
faulty translation, has a simple way of negotiating difficult 
passages: he omits them altogether. I will therefore give the 
original of the salient passages (pp. 146-8) and follow it with my 
own translation.* 

On the Monday morning, hearing that the French king was 
set upon a fight, the prince addressed his army in a notable oration 
the bearing of which on the battle I will discuss later. Then 
comes the important passage relating to the terrain : 


Talia dicens, prospexit quod erat e vicino lateraliter mons quidam sepi- 
bus et fossis ad extra redimitus, ad intra vero distinctus, quippe ex una parte 
pascuus et ibi dumis condensus, ex alia vero vineis consitus, et ex reliqua 
sacionalis ; in cuius iugo sacionali coortem Francorum perpendit residere. 
Inter nostros et montem erant ampla profundaque vallis et mariscus, 
torrente quodam irriguus. Ad satis angustum vadum principis turma cum 
cariagiis torrentem preterivit, egressaque vallem trans sepes et fossas 
ocupavit collem, ubi inter virgulta faciliter occultabatur loci municione, 
hostibus alcior incumbens. Campus, in quo residebant nostre prima secun- 
daque custodia, distinguebatur a planicie quam ocupavit exercitus Francus 
sepe longa subterfossata, cuius alterum extremum declinavit in mariscum 
prefatum. Declivum marisco incumbentem tenuit comes Warewycensis, 
dux et moderator agminis primi. In superiori parte sepis, a declivo bene 
remota, fuit temesis quedam patula vel hyatus, quem bigarii fecerunt in 
autumpno, a quo remota iactu lapidis stetit nostra tercia turma, cui 
comes Saresburiensis presidebat. Hostes, videntes principis vexillum 
nuper manifestum set incipiens successive dimoveri obiectuque montis 
illorum oculis occultari, estimarunt principis fugam, reclamantibus Dow- 
glas Scoto et marescallo de Claromonte non ita fore; set opinione sua 
deceptus marescallus Dawdenam, ut insequeretur principis fugam putativam 
et cum illo Dowglas, ut promereretur nove milicie fulgidum nomen, set 


1 Op. cit. pp. x-xi. 2 pp. 300 ff., from Stow, Annales, p. 408. 

3 Op. cit. i. xxv. 

“For help in this work I am indebted to my friend David Egerton of Ardingley 
College (though he must not be held responsible for all my renderings). 
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Claromontanus, ut expurgaret blasfematam fidelitatem, veementer pro- 
grediuntur ; illis enim erat prima custodia deputata. Istos precesserunt, 
ut moris est, astiludiaturi, quibus de prima custodia nostra, sub declivo 
cui residerant, obviaverunt equites nostri ad hastiludia specialiter ordinati. 
Hastiludiorum finem visurus, suspendit suum aggressum marescallus 
Dawdenham. Interim vero Claromontanus, sperans progredi per temesim 
sepis et primam nostram coortem a tergo circumvenire, obvium habuit 
comitem Sarum, qui, prospiciens Claromontanum venientem, prudenter 
suspicatus est eius intencionem, et ita qui posteriori nostre custodie 
presidebat, ut temesim celeriter ocuparet et hostes a transitu per illac 
artaret, primam ingruenciam belli sustinebat. Tunc armatorum oriebatur 
dirus congressus lanceiis, gladiis atque securibus dimicancium. Nec officia 
sua sagittarii pretermiserunt, set, insistentes aggeri tuto supra fossam et 
ultra sepem, coegerunt sagittas armis militaribus prevalere, quarellas 
quoque balistariorum crebrius et profusius evolare. Itaque nostri, tercia 
coorte superius ad temesim viriliter hostes mactante, primaque classe 
subterius in declivo et iuxta mariscum sub comite Warewici Gallos obvios 
prosternente, sagittarii prime coortis steterunt in marisco securi, ne in- 
vaderent eos equites ; modicum tamen ibidem valuerunt. Equites enim, 
sicud tactum est, ad sagittarios conculcandos et suos a sagittis protegendos 
coordinati, stantes iuxta suos direxerunt sagittariis pectora laminis calibis 
et scutis nervinis ita solide contecta, quod sagitte directe aut in minucias 
ad durum obiectum fuerant protrite vel reflectebantur in Olimpum, in 
exicium dubium hostis vel amici ruiture. Hoc perpendens, comes Oxonie 
descendit a principe et sagittarios ductos in obliquum iussit ad equorum 
posteriora sagittare ; quo facto, saucii dextrarii calcitrarunt, insidentes eiis 
proruerunt, et, contra suos reversi, stragem non modicam intulerunt eorum 
dominis, alium tamen finem machinatis. Abactis itaque dextrariis, 
sagittarii, suo loco priori repetito, latera pugnancia Francorum directo 
iactu terebrarunt. 


[So saying, he perceived that there was near-by on one side a hill, encircled 
with hedges and ditches on the outside, but with different land inside, on 
one side a pasture thick with thorn bushes, but, on the other side sown 
with vines, and the rest of it arable land. And in the arable part of it he 
thought a French column lay. Between us and the hill was a broad deep 
valley, and a marsh which was fed by a certain stream. At a fairly narrow 
ford the prince’s column ! crossed the stream, with its wagons, and coming 
out of the valley across ditches and hedges occupied the hill, where amid 
the thickets they were easily hidden by the natural fortification of the 
place, which lay higher than the enemy. The field in which our first and 
second (? third) columns lay was separated from the open ground which 
the French occupied by a long hedge with a ditch on the far side, one end 
of which fell away into the marsh aforementioned. The earl of Warwick, 
commander of the first column, held the slope going down to the marsh. 
In the upper part of the hedge, a good way off from the slope, was a certain 
large gap or hiatus, which carters made in the autumn, distant a stone’s 


1 Medieval chroniclers (usually monks) were careless in their use of military terms. 
Where the sense requires it I have therefore translated: turma, cohors, exercitus, 
agmen, custodia, as also bataille, by the single word ‘ column ’. 
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throw from which lay our third company, which the earl of Salisbury 
commanded. The enemy, seeing the standard of the prince, previously 
visible, but now starting to move and to be hidden from their eyes by the 
slope of the hill, thought that he was trickling away, though Douglas the 
Scot and Marshal de Clermont said that it was not so. But, deceived in 
his own opinion, Marshal de Audrehem pressed forward vigorously in 
order to follow up the supposed flight and with him Douglas, in order to 
deserve the glorious name of his new knighthood,’ and Clermont in 
order to wipe out the evil opinion concerning his fidelity : for to these 
the vanguard was entrusted. And in front of these went out, as is the 
custom, jousters, who were met by cavalry specially selected for joust- 
ing, who came from our first column, stationed on the lower end of the 
hill. To watch the issue of the jousting Marshal de Audrehem stopped his 
attack. But meanwhile Clermont, hoping to attack through the gap in 
the hedge, and to get round the rear of our first column, met the earl of 
Salisbury, who seeing Clermont coming cleverly fathomed his plan, and 
therefore directed our rearguard quickly to occupy the gap, and stop the 
enemy from passing through it, and thus he sustained the first blows of the 
fight. Then ensued a terrible contest of men armed with lances, swords 
and ‘axes ; nor did the archers fail in their duty, but stationed in safety 
on the bank above the ditch and beyond the hedge, made their arrows 
prevail over knightly weapons,” the crossbowmen also shooting rapidly and 
heavily. Thus, while the third division on the upper flank at the gap had 
a fierce contest with the enemy, the first division lower down on the slope 
of the hill and adjoining the marsh, under the earl of Warwick, overcame 
the French who were opposed to them. The archers of the first column 
took up a position of security in the marsh lest the cavalry should attack 
them: nevertheless they were of some use. For the cavalry, who as it 
has been said, had been ordered to trample the archers under foot, and to 
protect their own men from the arrows, took position in front of their 
own people facing the archers, with their breasts so protected by armoured 
plates and leathern shields, that the arrows that were aimed were either 
shattered into fragments on the hard target [i.e. the breastplates] 
or were deflected into the air, falling again to the dubious * harm of 
friend or foe. Perceiving this, the earl of Oxford came down from the 
prince’s column, and told the archers who were led to the flank to shoot 
at the hindquarters * of the horses and thus the wounded destriers reared 
up and unhorsed their riders, and turning round against their own men 
they made not a little slaughter among their masters, although intended 
for quite another purpose. The destriers being thus driven away, the 
archers, having regained their former position, made an attack by direct ® 
volleys at the fighting flank * of the French.] 


1 He had just been knighted by King John. 

2 i.e. the archers had the best of it—over the lances, &c., of the horsemen. 

3 i.e. fortuitous. 

* Giles in his edition (London, 1847) gives ‘ pectora’ for ‘ posteriora ’ which spoils 
the whole point of the passage. The hindquarters of the horses were unarmoured. 

5 This means, shooting direct at a target, as opposed to shooting over the heads of 
those directly opposed to them. The terms ‘ Direct Fire’ and ‘ Indirect Fire’ are 
still used in the Artillery. 


*i.e. the right side (sword-arm, &c.) of the horsemen which was not protected by 
their shields. 
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The account then waxes lyrical (‘Continuatur orrida Martis 
insania ’, &c.) and we need not follow it farther. 

8. Scalacronica, by Sir Thomas Gray (ed. J. Stevenson, 
Maitland Club, 1836). The author, though not an eyewitness, 
took part in the prince’s 1359 campaign, where he would be well 
placed to obtain reliable information, and as he died in 1369 he 
must have written not many years after the battle. His account 
is obviously frank and honest (this applies to practically all the 
chroniclers), but it is muddled and contains some obvious errors. 
It is written in such debased French (‘ un frangais pitoyable’ : 
Delachenal) that I will give the salient passage in Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s translation,! starting from the Monday morning : 


The Prince, who was ready in battle array, caused all his people to 
mount their horses. They [moved] towards the flanks of the columns of 
the king of France (ses as costes deuaunt lez batails du roy de France), so 
as to choose better ground for engaging. The French thought that they 
were in retreat [qe ils sez ussent fuys], and made great haste, and especially 
their advanced guard under two marshals, who, as was said, were at 
variance because of bitter words [which had passed] between them. The 
Prince’s advanced and rear guard# engaged with the marshals and defeated 
them. 


9. Istorie fiorentine of Matteo Villani (printed in Muratori, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XIV, (1st ed.)). The author was 
an Italian banker (0b. 1363), and his account (Book VII)? is 
generally recognized as unbiassed and fairly reliable. 

The following passages have a direct bearing on the aspects 
of the battle that this paper treats of : 


Chapter XIII gives the speech of Prince Edward on the eve of the battle 
(Sunday). ‘ And having encouraged and inspired his men, he commanded 
that on the morrow all their bulky booty should be brought into the open 
space (campo) and put between them and their enemies and made into 
three heaps, and that during the night they should keep good watch and 
should refresh themselves and their horses so that on the morrow they 
should be strong and fit for battle.’ 

Chapter XV gives the French dispositions. 

Chapter XVI describes how the booty was set on fire ‘so that the 
greed of booty should not divert his men’s minds, and should not give 
a hope to his adversaries to recover it. And the fires being made great 
between them and the enemy, the smoke filled the plain (pianura) like a 
thick fog, so that the French could not perceive what the English were 
doing.’ The story continues: ‘The duke (prince) and his council made 
their archers into two divisions . . . and hid them among woods and 
vines on the right and left towards where the French could come to assault, 


1 Glasgow, 1907, p. 124; original text, ed. Stevenson, p. 174. 
2 pp. 412 ff. 
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so that at need they could shoot the men of France and their horses from 
every side.’ 

Chapter XVII. The Marshal Audrehem, thinking from the fires that 
the English were retreating, started to assault. ‘And they immediately 
got so far from the other battalions that owing to the distance they could 
not be seen by them. . . . The duke (prince) . . . knowing that they had no 
reserves near at hand, sent on to the flank 1500 knights... .’ After the 
defeat of this column, the Dauphin’s column! drew near. Whereupon 
‘the archers who were concealed came out everywhere on the flanks to 
shoot at this column, and busily volleying their arrows hit many men and 
horses and slew very many: and the duke (prince) of Wales seeing this 
column already cumbered and spoilt by the archers, came out upon them 
with the boldness of the first victory, and after no great resistance they 
were all killed and taken before the king had news of it.’ The column of 
the duke of Orleans then took fright, and ‘ without returning to make 
head together with the king, and without being pursued, fled from the 
field and went off towards Paris.’ 

Chapter XVIII relates the final engagement with the French king’s 
column. The English ‘ with much boldness, all formed into one troop, 
started to go to fight the great. battalion of the king.’ The contest was 
fierce, ‘ but, because fortune favoured the English, many French, as they 
could regain their horses, fled without Wing pursued, for the men of the 
duke (prince) held together and the column of the king continually melted 
away.’ 


10. Le Chronique de Jean le Bel.2. Written prior to 1360, 
but there is little about the battle and nothing to our immediate 
purpose. 

11. The Chronicles of Froissart.* In his account of the battle 
Froissart owed little to Jean le bel. His first recension was written 
between 1369 and 1373, and the Amiens recension after 1376. 
The present fashion is to discredit this work, chiefly because 
the author has been proved inaccurate in many of his facts, and 
especially in his figures. But the very fact that the Amiens 
recension varies considerably from the earlier editions is evidence 
that Froissart was anxious to get his facts right. It is practically 
certain that he spoke to many witnesses on both sides. Luce, 
the greatest authority on the Chronicle, goes so far as to write 
that he ‘ equals, if he does not surpass, in accuracy most contem- 
porary chroniclers’.* It is curious that Luce (and also Delachenal) 
uses the first recension rather than the Amiens recension, which 
is the more accurate of the two. Froissart’s account of the battle 
is easily the longest and most detailed, and is of course the best 


1 Villani mistakenly places the Dauphin, not with this second column under the 
duke of Athens, but with the duke of Orleans in the third. 

2 Ed. Viard and Déprez, Société de lhistoire de France, Paris, 1904-5. 

3 Ed. S. Luce and G. Raynaud, Paris, 1869-99. 

« Chroniques de Froissart, ed. 8. Luce, Paris, 1869, i. cxxiii. 
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known. Contrary to many modern commentators, I still consider 
him a more reliable chronicler than Chandos Herald. 

In the course of Sunday, Eustace de Ribemont and his three 
knights made their famous reconnaissance. I will give the well- 
known passage in the Amiens recension : 4 


The English ‘ avoient pris le lonch d’une haye et mis les archiers d’un 
lés et de l’autre. Et n’avoit en toutte celle haye qu’une seulle entrée ot 
quatre hommez d’armes poroient chevauchier de froncq ; et estoit ceste 
entrée trop bien gardée d’archiers et de gens & piet. Apriés se tenoient ou 
fons de ce chemin les gens d’armes en bon couvenant, deux hayes d’archiers 
devant yaux, 4 manniére d’une herce : et estoient tout 4 piet, lez cevaux 
derierre yaux. Et ne pooit on aller ne venir & yaux de nul lés, fors par le 
chemin dont ils estoient fortifiiet de le haye, et avoient l’avantaige d’une 
petite montaigne dessus quoy leurs chevaux et leur aroy estoient. A 
autre lés, sus senestre, avoit ung petit plain, més il l’avoient fortifiiet de 
fossés et de leur charroy, et ne leur pooit on porter nul dammaige de ce 
costet.’ 


12. Chronicon Henrici Knighton.2, Written about 1393, a 
second-hand account. Of considerable interest for the later 
stages of the battle, and in this connexion will be referred to later. 

13. Le Prince Noir, by Chandos Herald. The Herald was 
not an eyewitness, and wrote a generation after the battle ; 
generally dated 1386, but Delachenal suggests c. 1396.4 Most 
modern authorities place great reliance upon this source, partly 
because the author in his capacity of herald to Sir John Chandos 
was likely to have received that warrior’s version of the battle, 
but chiefly because he relates certain incidents leading up to the 
battle which, though mentioned by no other chronicler, seem 
inherently probable. It is, however, possible that the pendulum 
has swung too far in favour of the Herald, and (consequently) 
in disparagement of Froissart. His chronicle is in rhyme, which 
fact alone should discountenance too literal meaning being 
attached to individual words. For example, in a much-quoted 
line ‘ riviere’ is employed to rhyme with ‘ Piere’; the word must 
therefore be allowed to cover the mere trickle of a rivulet, though 
I do not press this particular argument. I merely enter a caveat 
against the attempt to extract too exact a significance from 
particular words. When we compare the chronicle with, for 
example, Le Baker, a certain haziness—fully accountable for by 
the passage of time—is apparent. There are also ambiguities 
and even contradictions in the text. For example the prince 
is made to say : ‘ It behoves us to fight ’ (Il nous covient combatre), 
and goes on to give instructions for retreat! In other respects, 


1 Chroniques, ed. Luce, v. 252. 2 Ed. J. Lumby (Rolls Series), 1889-95. 
3 Ed. M. K. Pope and E. C. Lodge, Oxford, 1910. 4 Op. cit. i. xxiv. 
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besides the question of the retreat, he is at variance with the other 
chroniclers : for example, he places the French in possession of 
the famous hedge at the beginning of the battle. I shall therefore 
confine my quotations to a few extracts from Michel’s translation.? 

Prince Edward is giving his instructions to the earl of Warwick. 
‘It behoves us to fight. . . . Take command of the vanguard . . . 
first you will cross the pass (‘ passage ’) and protect our carriages. 
I shall ride after you with all my knights, so that if you meet with 
mischance you may be reinforced by us; and the earl of 
Salisbury shall also ride after me, bringing up our rearguard.’ 
Monday morning comes. ‘On this day he did not think to 
fight.’ The account goes on to describe how Salisbury defeated 
the French marshals before the vanguard (Warwick) had time to 
recross the river, for it was already the other side (‘ outre la 
riviere ’). 

14. John of Fordun’s Chronicle (contained in The Historians 
of Scotland, Vols. I and IV, Edinburgh, 1872). The author 
(ob. c. 1385) was a fourteenth-century chronicler, and his account 
of the battle has some points of interest. It implies that King 
John’s column remained aloof during the first part of the battle. 
Then ‘the English hastened . . . to the former battleground, 
where the king had been standing the whole time without stir- 
ring ’, I, 376, IV, 366. 


We now come to a batch of French chroniclers, all in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. They are of little assistance to 
our purpose, for they are (naturally) concerned more with the 
fortunes and fate of the French king than with tactical or strategical 
details. The chief of them are : 

15. Les Grandes Chroniques de France.2 Written by the 
chancellor of Charles V, Pierre d’Orgement. An impartial 
account, but only consisting of twenty lines. It describes the 
English position as ‘un fort paiz de haies et de buissons ’,* and 
too strong to enter. 

16. Chronique des Quatre premiers Valois. Contains five pages, 
a fairly lengthy account, but little to our purpose, though it con- 
firms the statement that the English were in a strong position. 

17. Chronique Normande du XIV® siécle.6 The author was an 
anonymous French noble, who wrote at the end of the fourteenth 
or beginning of the fifteenth century. He describes the English 
position as ‘ A great field of vines, enclosed with hedges, in which 


1 Le Prince Noir, poéme, &c., ed. with French translation by F. Michel, 1883. 
2 Ed. R. Delachenal, Paris, 1910. p. 72. 


4 Ed. S. Luce, Société de histoire de France, Paris, 1862. 

5 Ed. A. Molinier, Société de l’histoire de France, Paris, 1882, and not to be con- 
fused with Chronique Normande, by P. Cochon, which devotes only one page to the 
battle. 
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there were several gaps (‘ pluseurs breches ’).!_ It is an interesting 
point, if correct, as it quite likely is: for Ribemont’s reconnais- 
sance report need not be taken too literally. Even modern 
reconnaissance reports are not invariably accurate.2 Once the 
statement had received currency that there was only one gap 
it would be repeated from mouth to mouth and pen to pen down 
the ages till it would receive the veneration due to ‘ an unbroken 
tradition ’. 

The following further passages are best given in the original 
French.? The first relates to the Dauphin’s attack. His troops 


‘vindrent assembler aux breches de la haie, et ressortirent un pou les 
Englois, et y ot des gens du duc (the Dauphin) qui passerent tout oultre la 
haie, mais les archiers des Anglois prindrent si espessement & traire que 
la bataille du duc commanga 4 ressortir, et lors passerent les Englois sur 
les Francois... .’ The next passage refers to the duke of Orleans’ 
column: ‘La bataille du duc d’Orleans s’en alerent et ceulz qui demourerent 
s’assemblerent & l’ost du roy’. Then comes the final phase: ‘ Les 
Englois se remistrent ensembles et recouvrerent un petit leurs alaines (a 


picturesque touch) et le roy et ses gens vindrent grant erre et de loing, 
qui mout les greva ’. 


The significance of these passages will be pointed out later. 

There are a few other accounts which only touch the fringes 
of the fight: e.g. Robert of Avesbury ;4 Chronicon Angliae ;* 
Chronique de Richard Lescot (i.e. his continuator, another monk of 
St. Denis) ;* and Chronographia.? La Petite Chronique Frangaise ® 
contains a short and not wholly accurate account. 

Before returning to the examination of Delachenal’s thesis, 
a word is desirable on the nature of the evidence I have just cited, 
and on the methods by which reports of battles were compiled 
in the middle ages. In the first place, the chroniclers appear to 
be surprisingly fair. No attempt is made by one side to ex- 
aggerate the numbers on the other; indeed the lowest estimate 
of the French numbers emanates from the English side!® On 
the other hand: 1. There were no maps. 2. The average knight 
could not read, or write ; his description therefore of the battle 
had to be passed on to the chronicler by word of mouth, an 


1 Chr. Norm. p. 114. 

2 Luce stigmatizes it as ‘la reconnaissance dérisoire d’Eustache’, Histoire de 
Bertrand du Guesclin (1876), p. 176. 

3 Chr. Norm. p. 115. 

4 De gestis . . . Edwardi III, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Series), 1889. 

5 For this shorter history of Thomas Walsingham of St. Albans see V. H. Galbraith, 
The St. Albans Chronicle, 1406-20, Oxford, 1937, Introduction, pp. xlvi f., lii, n. 1. 

® Ed. J. Lemoine, Société de histoire de France, Paris, 1896. 

7 Ed. H. Moranvillé, Société de histoire de France, Paris, 1891-7. 

8 Ed. Douet d’Arcq, Société des Bibliophiles Francais, Paris, 1867. 

® Burghersh and the Chronicon Angliae. 
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obviously dangerous channel, especially when no maps were avail- 
able by which to illustrate his narrative. Even if the narrator 
has full and correct information (itself most unlikely) he may not 
succeed in conveying the correct picture to the mind of his hearer. 
3. Further errors would creep in during transcription, in the 
absence of a printing press. 

It is notoriously difficult to elucidate all the details of a battle, 
even in modern times. There is still dispute as to the time at 
which the battle of Waterloo started, and as to the composition 
of the famous column of French Guards in the final attack. 
Even so well documented and as recent a battle as that of the 
Marne presents difficulties when one starts to examine the details 
of it. How much more must this be the case in the middle ages ? 
We need therefore evince no surprise at the discovery that there 
is no single fact relating to the battle of Poitiers on which all the 
chroniclers are in complete agreement. 

It should now be possible, in the light of the above considera- 
tions, to lay down certain canons of criticism that should guide 
us in the study of this battle : 


1. It may be presumed that (though there may be deliberate 
omissions) the chronicles contain no deliberate invention of facts. 

2. Hence, any apparent distortion of fact may be put down to 
(a) false impressions received by the eyewitnesses, or (b) errors 
creeping in as the story passes from mouth to mouth. 

3. No statement should be unreservedly accepted unless it is 
(a) corroborated from another source or (0) intrinsically probable. 

4. When twe chroniclers are at variance regard should be 
paid to their relative reliability : this I have already indicated to 
the best of my ability in the list of sources. 

5. One eyewitness can only have personal knowledge of a 
small portion of the battle-field. Any statement of his given in 
general terms may only be accepted as true of his own surround- 
ings. 

6. The most likely form of error in the description of a battle 
is its chronology. Where a fact seems to be inconsistent with its 
setting an attempt should be made to alter the chronology rather 
than to reject the fact. 

7. Numbers must be accepted with extreme reserve. 
Medieval chroniclers seem unacquainted with the words ‘ circa’, 
‘about’, or ‘vers’, and have a tendency to give exaggerated 
round figures. 


The ground is at last cleared for a critical examination of 
M. Delachenal’s thesis. He gives three main arguments in support 
of it: 





~ 
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1. In 1837 M. Redet quoted from a sixteenth-century manu- 
script in the possession of the Jacobins of Poitiers as follows : 
‘Cy ensuyvent les noms de ceulx qui furent enterres on convent 
des freres prescheurs de Poictiers, qui moururent en la bataille 
avec le roi Jehan au champ de Alexandre. ...’1! Delachenal 
places the Champ de Alexandre in the loop of the Miosson south- 
west of Les Bordes, and assumes that it marks the site of the 
battle.? 

Now, assuming that this location is correct and that there was 
no other field belonging to Alexander, the passage quoted does 
not specifically assert that the battle was fought on that spot. 
As Commandant Saint Hypolite points out,? it may merely mean 
the spot to which the wounded Frenchmen were taken after the 
battle, and where they died. It would, in modern parlance, be 
a ‘dressing station ’. 

It seems unreasonable to decide the position of the battle on 
these grounds, regardless of the formidable array of place-names 
around La Cardinerie, more than two kilometres farther north, 
to which allusion will be made presently. 

2. Chandos Herald states that the vanguard had already 
crossed the ‘riviere’; therefore the English army was already 
on the move. But (a) the Herald may have exaggerated the 
extent of the rearward movement, as I shall presently suggest ; 
(b) the French discussed whether the English were retiring or not. 
Now if the whole army was in movement there could scarcely 
be room for doubt and dispute on the matter in the French camp. 

3. The battle must have taken place close to the banks of the 
Miosson because Warwick was able to return and intervene early 
in the fight. But the passages in the rhymed chronicle are much 
too vague and ill-defined to warrant such a precise interpretation. 
In any case, I think it unlikely that Warwick did himself cross 
the river. 

In his effort to reconcile the accounts of the Herald and Le 
Baker, Delachenal himself draws a somewhat hazy and con- 
tradictory picture. Having roundly asserted that the English 
were ‘en pleine marche’, he goes on to assert, after quoting 
passages from Le Baker and the Hulogiwm, ‘ il est difficile de ne 
pas voir dans ces deux récits que le mouvement des Anglais a 
commencé par l’occupation d’une nouvelle position’. How would 
they be ‘en pleine marche ’ and also in occupation of a position ? 


* Quoted by Babinet, Bulletin des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, 1883, p. 141. This may 
be copied from a similar passage in the Petite Chronique ‘ Dont il y mourut pluseurs, 
dont vous orrez aprés les noms, en ung champ que |’on appelle le champ Alexandre’. 
But the Petite Chronique, being inaccurate in other respects, may also be inaccurate 
here. 


2 Op. cit. i. 238, n. 5. 3 Op, cit. i, 230, n. 5. 
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In his description of the fighting, he allows that fighting took 
place at the ‘fameuse bréche’.t So here we have three different 
pictures : of the English army: 1. In full retreat. 2. Occupying 
a new position. 3. Fighting in the old position. Delachenal is 
drawn into this false position by accepting literally the chronology 
of Le Baker. At the conclusion of his Monday morning speech 
to the army the prince of Wales ‘ prospexit quod erat e vicino 
lateraliter mons quidam ... 2 He proceeds (according to 
Le Baker) to occupy the ‘mons’. But, as I shall presently show, 
this occupation must have taken place on the Sunday. Delachenal 
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suggests that the ‘mons’ was Hill 127,3 which he says was held 
by King John during the battle. But it is clear that Le Baker’s 
‘mons’ was the position held by the English. Further to fit in 
Le Baker with the Herald, he makes Warwick ‘ arrive at’ the 
marsh, whereas the context shows that Baker’s word ‘ tenuit ’ 
can only mean ‘ occupied’. It is essentially static in meaning. 


1 p. 233, forgetting apparently that on p. 223 he had stated that the battle did not 
take place at the hedge, but farther south. 
2 Le Baker, p. 146. 3 See map II. 
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If we postulate an error in Le Baker’s chronology, and take the 
passage beginning ‘ Talia dicens’ to apply to the Sunday the 
difficulties vanish. 
But apart from the difficulty of reconciling Le Baker with the 
French thesis, the picture conjured up is improbable in the 
extreme. Consider the situation. For a day and a night the 
English army has been holding a prepared position, in touch 
with the enemy to the north of them. Next morning, finding that 
negotiations are fruitless, the prince decides to fight it out. After 
announcing the decision to his army he looks up and discovers 
(so we are in effect asked to believe) that the enemy has slipped 
, round his left flank and is now holding a position to the west of 
him! But such a startling move on the part of the whole French 
army could not have taken place unobserved, nor for that matter 
unrecorded by a single chronicler on either side. No more would 
the ensuing change of position by the English, from one facing 
north to one facing west, have escaped notice by all the chroniclers. 
Assuming that the French had occupied such a position, from 
Hill 127 King John would have been in full view of the English 
new position and only few hundred yards from it. But it is clear 
that the French king’s column was not only out of sight, but some 
considerable distance from the field at the beginning of the battle." 
If such a change of position had taken place, Ribemont’s careful 
: reconnaissance on the Sunday would have been of no avail, and 
the numerous accounts we have of the fighting at the hedge would 
have to be dismissed as a figment of the imagination. 
Finally, after the defeat of the Dauphin’s column the young 
‘ French princes were ordered to effect their escape—where to ? 
To Chauvigny, the road to which was blocked (if we are to accept 
Delachenal’s thesis) by the English army ! 
To sum up: 


1. The thesis is, from a military point of view, intrinsically 
improbable. 

2. It is primarily based on two documents, one of them dating 
from 200 years after the battle, both of which are susceptible of 
other and more probable interpretations. 

3. It is neither supported by, nor compatible with, the other 
sources. 

4. It ignores the accumulative evidence of the place-names 
which indicate quite a different site for the battle. 


In fine, M. Roland Delachenal’s thesis is untenable. 


1 Delachenal himself quotes from Chronique Normande (p. 233), ‘la bataille du roy 
estoit encores durement loings ’ (Chr. Norm. p. 114). 
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Before proceeding to give my own reconstruction of the battle, 
it may be convenient to summarize the views of leading commen- 
tators of the last 100 years. 

Commandant Saint-Hypolite, in 1844, propounded his views 
before the Société des Antiquaires. He made the important 
identification of Maupertuis with the modern La Cardinerie, near 
where he sited the battle-field. 

Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, in his great edition of Froissart 
(1867-77), adduced a number of fresh place-names, and agreed 
with Saint-Hypolite as to the site of the field. 

Simeon Luce, in his equally notable edition of Froissart 
(1869-99), placed the field to the west of the Maupertuis de- 
pression, with the gap where the road running north through 
Cadouse passed through the hedge. 

E. Maunde Thompson, in his edition of Le Baker (1889), 
followed Luce, ignoring the place-names: he evidently had not 
visited the ground. 

Colonel Babinet added some valuable contributions to the 
study. They appear in the Bulletins de la Société des Anti- 
quaires de Vouest for 1883, with a postscript in the 1895 Bulletin. 
He places the battle-field between Bernon and La Cardinerie. 

Sir Charles Oman, in The Art of War in the Middle Ages (1924), 
and the Hon. Sir J. W. Fortescue, in his History of the British 
Army (1899), agree with Babinet, and accept the Herald’s story 
of the retreat of the English vanguard before the battle. 

Rev. H. B. George, in The Battles of English History (1895), 
also agrees generally as to the position, but he rejects utterly the 
Herald’s account. ‘The discrepancy is obviously fundamental.’ 
In this respect he is at one with Maunde Thompson. 

Delachenal’s Histoire de Charles V was published in 1909, 
since when I can only trace three English works dealing with the 
battle, all published in 1913. That of K. H. Vickers, England in 
the Later Middle Ages, agrees in principle with Delachenal, but 
does not enter into details, nor arguments. 

The second is a readable little book by Hilaire Belloc, entitled 
Poitiers. The book is evidently the result of careful study on 
the ground. The author, however, writes with a confidence and 
precision that our knowledge of the sources hardly warrants, 
unless he has had access to sources unknown to the historians of 
the period. But as he seldom quotes his sources, and does not 
always make it clear which are merely his conjectures and which 
are statements of fact, it is difficult to assess the value of his 
book. 


The third is The Genesis of Lancaster, by the late Sir J. H. 


1 Second edn. (1924), ii. 162 ff. 
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Ramsay. This is a scholarly, well-documented treatise, but the 
author, though agreeing that the battle was fought immediately 
south of La Cardinerie, considers that the English army lined 
either the La Cardinerie-Gué de L’Homme road or the Nouaillé 
road. In other words, the English faced either west or south- 
west. He reaches this curious conclusion by accepting literally 
the description given in the first recension of Froissart, from which 
it would appear that the road ran along, instead of cutting across, 
the hedge. A careful reading of the Amiens recension does not 
bear out this theory, and it is remarkable that Ramsay, who for 
the most part treats Froissart in a somewhat cavalier manner, 
should accept him so implicitly in a case where he is evidently 
at fault. Contrary to most recent commentators, Ramsay seems 
to have but little regard for the Herald, and he does not even 
trouble to deal with the notorious conflict of evidence between 
the latter and the other chroniclers. Nor can I accept his estimate 
of the English numbers. This point is dealt with in a note at 
the end of this paper. 

I will now attempt a brief reconstruction of the battle. 

In order to do this intelligently, where so much is obscure, it 
is essential to place oneself in the shoes of the prince of Wales, 
and attempt to see the situation as he saw it. 

The first thing to note is that the English army spent the night 
of Saturday in Chabotrie wood, short of food and water. Next 
morning the retreat was continued southwards to the area 
Beauvoir-Nouaillé. Now it is evident that water for the horses 
was the most immediate requisite: the prince would naturally 
push south as fast as possible till he came to water. This would 
be forthcoming in abundance in the river Miosson, which he would 
probably touch at Nouaillé where a stone bridge (and therefore 
a road) existed.1_ A halt would be made here for water and food. 
During this halt further plans would be discussed, and local 
reconnaissances thrown out. To the north and north-west the 
slope was covered by the wood of Nouaillé. The decision was 
evidently arrived at to hold the high ground immediately to the 
north of the wood. Such portions of the army as had reached 
the river would therefore retrace their steps up the hill to the 
selected position, and proceed to prepare it for defence. Such 
units as had actually crossed the river before outspanning might 
recross farther west at the Gué de ’homme. A limited amount 
of water would presumably be available in Beauvoir, and we may 
suppose that the rearguard halted to water there. Thence they 
would march direct to the indicated position: i.e. they would 
turn sharp to their right and move west. 


1 Belloc, op. cit. p. 48. 
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Such a proceeding seems eminently natural from a military 
point of view, though it is one that I have never seen suggested. 
Assuming for the moment that it was actually followed, let us 
see how far the records seem to corroborate it. 

The hill to be occupied lay slightly to the flank of the line of 
march, which agrees with Le Baker’s ‘mons quidam e vicino 
lateraliter ’. The flank move of the rearguard may be indicated 
by the obscure passage in the prince’s letter to the mayor of 
London already quoted. H. T. Riley’s translation of this passage 
is: ‘It was agreed that we should take our way, flanking them, 
(encosteant), in such a manner that if they wished for battle or 
to draw towards us, in a place that was not very much to our 
disadvantage, we should be the first’! In other words, the 
English army moved to a flank and took up a defensive position 
on favourable ground to fight a battle, if the French advanced 
against them. This agrees exactly with the statement in 
Scalachronica : ‘. . . moved towards the flank of the columns 
of the king of France so as to choose better ground for engaging ’.? 
John of Fordun’s statement * that the English ‘ made a feint of 
wishing to return to their own country by another way, near the 
French’ also seems to indicate a flank march. 

Lastly, it seems to explain that passage in Le Baker beginning 
‘Talia dicens’ which has caused such trouble to the commen- 
tators, resulting in some fantastic evolutions on the part of 
Prince Edward being propounded. We have merely to assume 
that the prince’s own column (‘ principis turma ’) had crossed the 
river at Nouaillé, and that the story is then related from his 
point of view. Looking north-westwards the prince would see, 
the far side of the broad deep valley, a hill covered with thorn 
bushes. His column would then cross the stream probably at 
the Gué de homme (‘satis angustum vadum ’), and occupy the 
thick scrub at the top of the hill. Meanwhile the other two 
columns would occupy the line of the hedge, as described in 
detail by Le Baker. 

We come now to the consideration of the exact location of the 
English position. The commentators are agreed that it was 
somewhere to the north of Nouaillé wood and near Maupertuis 
(La Cardinerie). Can we define it within narrower limits? Can 
we even aspire to discover the very hedge, and the ‘ fameuse 
bréche’? Let us see. 

On military grounds we would naturally look for the position 
on a ridge facing towards Poitiers, and covering the road or roads 
by which the ultimate retirement to Bordeaux would have to be 


1 Memorials of London (1868), p. 285; supra, p. 24. 
2 Op. cit. p. 124; supra, p. 29. 3 Op. cit. p. 365, 
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carried out. Now, thanks to Colonel Babinet’s researches,' it 
may be affirmed that the road running just west of La Cardinerie 
to Gué de Vhomme existed at the time of the battle, and would 
thus form a possible line of retreat. Maupertuis was a village or 
hamlet, and some sort of road presumably connected it with the 
near-by abbey of Nouaillé, especially as a road crossed the river 
at that spot. Maupertuis lay in the direct line from the abbey to 
the city of Poitiers, another reason for presuming aroad. It seems 
natural that this road should take the approximate course of the 
present road, and that it would constitute a second possible 
line of retreat. We have then two roads, both still in existence, 
to be covered by the English position. All accounts agree that 
it was a strong natural position. Looking at the ground to-day, 
there appear to be two possible positions, and two only. The 
foremost lies on the ridge 400 yards to the north-west of La 
Cardinerie, which I will call ‘North Ridge’ for convenience. 
The rear one is 400 yards south of La Cardinerie. Between the 
two runs the slight depression (which I call ‘The Depression ’) 
which joins the valley of the Miosson just south of Les Bordes, 
deepening as it goes. Let us now see what light the study of 
place-names may throw upon the subject. 

This study has been well summarized by Lettenhove in his 
edition of Froissart.? 

Le Champ de la Bataille. ‘ Entre Les Bordes et Maupertuis.’ 
Babinet puts it just south of the railway bridge west of Maupertuis. 
Broken swords and battle debris have been found here. 

Ia Masse Aux Anglais. ‘Un tertre 500 métres de Maupertuis.’ 

LD’ Abreuvoir Aux Anglais. ‘ Plus loin.’ Probably the same 
as Mare Aux Anglais, a small pool at the head of the depression, 
at which the English watered some horses. 

In addition, a silver coin of Edward IIT was picked up near 
Maupertuis ; near the same place was found the ‘ escarboucle ’ 
or jewel of the French king.® 

Finally, in Lettenhove’s time ‘on montre quelques vestiges 
de retrenchments élevées par les Anglais ’,‘ in the same locality. 
The cumulative effect of all these identifications is overwhelming : 
the inference is inescapable. The battle took place in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the present La Cardinerie. 

Now the bulk of the fighting seems to have taken place slightly 
in advance of the English hedge ; certainly the fight with King 
John’s column was in front of it. Consequently the battle-field 
debris would be mainly in front of the hedge. This would point 
to the hedge being slightly to the south of La Cardinerie ; i.e. on 
the rear of the two positions I have suggested. 


1 Bulletin des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, 1883, p. 112 note. 
2 Op. cit. v. 526, 5 Babinet, loc. cit. p. 212, * Op. cit. v. 526, 
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There are other considerations that point in the same direction. 
Here Le Baker comes to our assistance. My translation differs 
in some important respects from that of Stow. The picture it 
conjures up is that of an uncultivated hilltop, thick with scrub 
and undergrowth, bounded by a long hedge and ditch ; beyond 
this hedge lay the cultivated land, partly vines and partly fallow 
at that season of the year. If we accept the statement of La 
Petite Chronique Frangaise, then it would seem that the high 
ground to the south of Maupertuis was either covered by the 
Nouaillé wood or by ill-defined outlying scrub and bush. 

We continue with Le Baker. The first and third columns 
(obviously ‘secundaque’ is a slip) lay behind the hedge, one 
end of which (alterum extremum) fell away into the ‘ mariscus ’. 
Towards the other (upper) end of the hedge a good way (bene 
remota) from the ‘mariscus’ was a large gap. The position 
that I have indicated south of Maupertuis exactly fits this descrip- 
tion, if we allow the assumption that ‘mariscus’ refers to the 
‘depression’. Doubts have been expressed on this point owing 
to the words ‘ampla profundaque vallis’. That description is 
true of the Miosson valley, but not of the depression near 
Maupertuis. I suggest, however, that the ‘mariscus’ does refer 
to the depression. Though shallow at this point, it gets deeper 
as it runs south, till on joining the Miosson valley south of Les 
Bordes it is just as deep as that valley. It would be easy for an 
absentee chronicler, relying on verbal accounts, to confound the 
main valley with its tributary ‘ mariscus’. Even this assumption 
is not absolutely essential. Le Baker, in speaking of ‘a wide 
deep valley and a marsh’ may have intended to discriminate 
between them, the valley being the Miosson valley, and the marsh 
being the Depression. But what of the stream running through 
it ? There is now no stream, but it is probable that before the 
days of drainage surface water trickled down it, especially as 
there was an ‘ abreuvoir ’ at its head. 

If my assumption is accepted, we can now fix the site of the 
hedge within very narrow limits. It would face roughly north- 
west, its left end resting on the ‘ mariscus ’, that is, on the de- 
pression, its right on the high ground near point 138 (see 
map II).? 

H. B. George says, ‘ There is now no long hedge anywhere 
east of the wood of Nouaillé’,? but it is to the north-west 


1 (Ed. Douet d’Arcq, Société des Bibliophiles Francais, Paris, 1867.) ‘Un bois 
hault qui est de l’abbaye de Noally . . . Ouquel bois s’estoient embuchez la plus grant 
partie des ennemis.’ 

* Mr. Belloc favours such a position, which he claims extended for 1000 yards 
‘almost to a foot’. Op. cit. p. 50. 

3 Op. cit. p. 72, 
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that we must look. ‘Hedges and ditches disappear easily 
in fertile soil’, he continues; and certainly a visitor to the 
field nearly 600 years later would scarcely expect the good 
fortune of finding and identifying that famous hedge. When 
therefore I went over the ground I had no such expectation. But 
having made my calculations and arrived at the spot where I 
pictured the hedge should have run, I found to my surprise and 
intense delight considerable portions of an old hedge exactly 
fitting the requirements. In places it has disappeared and been 
replaced by wire or fresh planting ; but the line is marked by 
a continuous track which runs along in front of it (corresponding 
to the ditch which we know lay in front of it). This hedge and 
track start on the left at the Gué de homme road, and run 
north-east for 500 yards, crossing the Nouaillé road 300 yards 
south-east of La Cardinerie. There is now no sign of the hedge 
to the left of the Gué de ’homme road, but if it indeed is the 
actual hedge, we must picture it continuing another 200 yards 
down to the depression. Assuming that this is the veritable 
hedge, where should we expect to find the equally famous gap ? 
The obvious spot would be where the road passes through it. 
Now we have seen that in all probability two roads, or tracks, 
passed through it. Either of these might be the gap, were it not 
that Le Baker distinctly states that the gap was ‘ bene remota’ 
from the ‘ mariscus’. This rules out the Gué de homme road,} 
leaving only the Nouaillé road. The lower gap would be barri- 
caded * while the upper gap was left open. This also we know 
from Le Baker, who records that Warwick held the lower part 
of the hedge but that Salisbury kept back ‘ jactu lapidis ’ from 
the gap.® 

We will now see how this identification of the position fits 
in with Ribemont’s reconnaissance report. We can picture him 
viewing the English position from where the railway bridge now 
is. The intervening ground was partly planted with vines and 
partly fallow. Since vines generally grow on a southward-facing 
slope the ground on his side of the depression was probably 
covered with vines, with fallow ground on the far side, immediately 


1 Oman favours this road, apparently overlooking, or discrediting, the bene remota 


e. 

2 An illustration in the copy of Froissart in the Bibliothéque de l Arsenal at Paris 
shows a gap barricaded with stakes interlaced with vine branches, a very natural 
precaution. 

3‘ quem bigarii fecerunt in autumpno’ presents a difficulty. I accept Oman’s 
translation ‘Carters’. Delachenal (p. 231) talks vaguely of ‘ besoins de la culture’, 
which does not necessarily follow. It is not the sort of detail Le Baker would be likely 
to invent. On the other hand it is difficult to see how the English soldiers, who had 
never been on the ground before, could be aware of the fact. Most commentators 
ignore the passage, and I think it may be ignored. 
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in front of the hedge. In his front was the hedge, pierced by the 
single obvious gap, through which a road ran.* 

To his right (English left) was a ‘ petite montagne ’ on which 
he saw some horses. This would be Bernon, where the ground 
falls on three sides, and would have the appearance of a hill from 
the French side (‘ montagne ’ need mean no more than ‘ hillock ’). 
On his left was ‘ ung petit plain ’, which is evidently represented 
by the flat-topped ridge about Point 138. This was fortified, 
and a sort of laager of wagons was made to protect that flank, 
which was the most vulnerable of the two. No doubt this flank 
was ‘refused’ and may have touched the extreme north edge of 
the Nouaillé wood.? 

The archers were on the flanks,’ and in the formation of a 
harrow (& maniére d’une herce).4 This expression has led to a 
deal of conjecture, some of it rather wild in nature. It probably 
means exactly what it says: namely, that the archers were in 
open chequer-formation, so that each man could shoot without 
being impeded by his neighbours. The men-at-arms were at the 
opening of the battle drawn up behind the archers, dismounted. 

We can complete the picture with the reminder that Salis- 
bury’s column was on the right, a short way back from the hedge, 
and Warwick’s column was on the left, with his archers lining the 
hedge. The reserve, under the prince, would naturally be in 
the centre, as was his father at Crécy.5 

From the front edge of Nouaillé wood the ground slopes gently 
to the front, and affords a good general view of the field. Since 
according to Le Baker, the earl of Oxford, who was with the 
prince, went down (descendit) to the front line, it is evident that 
the prince’s headquarters were on higher ground. There are now 
two tall trees which probably mark the approximate spot. The 
total extent of the position would be about 1100 yards, a con- 
venient length for the size of the English army. 


1 There is no foundation for the fable that it was a hollow road, any more than 
for the fable of the hollow road of Ohain at Waterloo; there is no trace of a hollow 
road now. Hollow roads tend to get deeper, not shallower, with the passage of time. 
Nor, of course, was there a double hedge. 

2 Luce, tome v, p. vi, quotes from Gallia Christiana II, col. 1243, under date 1720, 
‘Saltus Nobiliacensis (Nouaillé wood), ubi etiamnum Anglorum castra fossis munita 
cernere est’. There are no visible signs now, but an air photograph might disclose 
something. 

*This is corroborated from other sources: e.g. Chronique Normande: ‘The 


English had made two wings of their archers on the flanks of their army ’, op. cit. 
p. 113. 


‘ Froissart, ed. Luce, v. 22. 


5 Some commentators have placed him on the flank, for which there does not 
appear to be adequate reason. 
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A Reconstruction of the Battle 


I will conclude by giving an outline of the battle. The reader 
will then be in a position to judge whether my siting of the field 
accords with the actual course of events. 

The English army was about 6000 strong,’ and the French 
army about 16,000.2_ The truce terminated about 7.30 a.m. on 
the Monday. The French made no signs of advancing, and the 
prince, who had discussed the possibility during a night confer- 
ence, began to think that he might slip away. The first step was 
obviously to get the wagons containing the loot on the move.* 
Warwick was therefore ordered to detail an escort for the loot 
wagons. This was done ; the loot wagons and the escort moved 
off. The move was spotted by the French vanguard, and received 
different interpretations.6 After an altercation as to whether 
the English were really retiring, the two French marshals led 
the vanguard to the attack. They advanced in two divergent 
directions. Why? The terrain seems to afford the answer. 
Consider the situation. The French horses were heavy and un- 
wieldy ; their course led through the vineyard : this constituted 
a big obstacle, and would tend to break up the line formation into 
a series of small columns, each column taking a track or pathway 
between the vines in ‘ follow-my-leader’ style. Now we have 
seen that there were two distinct tracks or roads leading to the 
English hedge in divergent directions. Clermont’s column on 
the French left would tend to ‘bunch’ on the Nouaillé road, 
and that of Audrehem on the Gué de ’homme road. This would 
bring both columns up against the two gaps where the respective 


1T agree with Delachenal that there is no warrant for the assertion, repeated by 
many commentators, that Prince Edward’s army was 2/3 Gascon. He calls this ‘ une 
précision téméraire ’, p. 193. Delachenal’s disciple, Professor Tourneur-Aumont, of 
Poitiers University, writing in La Grand Goule, 1936, p. 43, exhibits this ‘ précision 
téméraire’: ‘Les Anglo-Gascons, qui comprenaient 1/9 d’Anglais, 2/9 de Gallois, 
6/9 de Gascons. .. .’ 

2 See Note on the numbers engaged at the end of this paper. These proportions 
are accepted by most modern commentators, with the exception of Belloc, who writes 
that King John ‘ was not in any important numerical superiority over his enemy’ 
(op. cit. p. 30), and Ramsay who writes, ‘ The French were at least four, if not five, 
times as numerous’ (op. cit. p. 412). 

*The Herald writes simply ‘le cariage’; but there must have been two kinds of 
‘ cariage "—the transport containing the loot (the prime object of the raid) and the 
transport carrying arms, ammunition, tents, and food. The latter transport could 
not leave the field if there was the prospect of a fight—especially as it formed part of 
the defensive line. 

‘It is utterly inconsistent with what we know of the early stages of the fight that 
Warwick’s whole column was ‘ outre la riviere’, as the Herald asserts. 

5 Just as at the battle of the Aisne, the sight of German transport moving to the 
rear led some to believe that it was the beginning of a general retirement. I have here 
accepted the Herald’s account, but it is possible that the statement of Villani, already 
quoted, is the more correct explanation and that the smoke from some burning wagons 
precipitated the battle. 
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roads passed through the hedge. That confronting Audrehem 
was barricaded and occupied ; consequently he had no success 
and was in fact captured ; but that of Clermont met with more 
immediate success, for it came up to the open unguarded gap on 
the Nouaillé road, and attempted to pass through it and swing to 
its right in support of Audrehem, already held up opposite his 
gap. It was only the prompt manoeuvre of Salisbury that 
frustrated this well-devised operation of Clermont’s. Quick to 
sense the danger, he advanced his line right up to the hedge, thus 
effectually closing the gap. Meanwhile on the English left our 
archers were carrying out a notable manoeuvre. As the French 
cavalry approached, the bulk of them moved still farther to their 
left into the marsh. Here they were comparatively safe from the 
hostile horsemen, and were able to gall them with a flanking fire. 
An obscure passage in Le Baker ? describes how the cavalry ad- 
vanced direct upon the archers hoping to protect themselves by 
their breast armour and at the same time protect the infantry 
following behind them. The English arrows ricocheted off the 
French breast-plates and the archers were consequently at a 
disadvantage till the earl of Oxford, appreciating the situation, 
ran down from the prince’s headquarters and directed the archers 
to shoot obliquely, not at the armoured riders, but at the unpro- 
tected hindquarters of their horses. This action was completely 
successful, and the French attack was repulsed. The struggle 
had, however, been severe and in some places (probably in the 
centre) some cavalry had managed to break through the hedge.® 
Rigid discipline reigned in the English ranks, and no pursuit was 
allowed. It was recognized that only the vanguard had as yet 
been encountered. 

The Dauphin’s column now advanced, on foot. They had 
shortened their lances from 11 to 5 feet, removed their spurs, and 
cut off the long toes of their riding boots, so as to be able to march 
better. Their horses were sent to the rear, some aver as far as 
Poitiers. The English men-at-arms had also dismounted, with 
this difference, however, that they kept their horses at hand, and 
did not remove their spurs. 

The élan of the oncoming column cannot have been improved 
by the spectacle of disaster that had befallen the vanguard. Nor 
would the impact with the panic-struck horses of the vanguard, 


1 It will be remembered that originally his line was distant ‘lapidis jactu’ from 
the hedge. It was no doubt the apparently unguarded appearance of the gap that 
induced Clermont’s attempted manoeuvre. 

2 Omitted by Stow. 

* No doubt making use of the ‘ pluseurs bréches’ of the Chronique Normande du 
XIV® siécle. 

“King John has been blamed for dismounting the bulk of his army, but he was 
well-advised to do so. 
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galloping to the rear, add to their order and cohesion. But the 
column came right on, and seems to have fought well. At this 
stage the hedge vanishes almost completely from the story. There 
are two possible explanations. Either it was by now so battered 
down that it ceased to be an obstacle for the dismounted French, 
or the English advanced slightly beyond the hedge for the hand- 
to-hand contest that ensued. The archers were running short of 
arrows, and the major credit for the defeat of the Dauphin’s 
column goes to our men-at-arms. During the course of this 
fight the prince reinforced Warwick’s part of the line with the 
bulk of his own column; but he was careful to keep a small 
mounted force in his own hands, which he later used to good 
purpose. 

It is useless to attempt to compute how long the struggle 
lasted ; but that it was prolonged is evident from the extreme 
state of exhaustion to which it reduced the English army. The 
accounts are clear and frank on this point. When at last the 
Dauphin drew off, defeated but in good order,’ the English heaved 
a sigh of relief, believing the battle was over. From this it is 
clear that the two remaining columns of the French army were 
still out of sight behind the northern ridge.* A lull now descended 
on the battle, which the English utilized to replenish ammunition, 
exchange sound for broken lances, recover spent arrows and tend 
the wounded.‘ The pause was increased by the failure of the 
duke of Orleans’ column to engage. What exactly happened to 
it is obscure, but it appears to have been seized with panic and 
to have fled towards Chauvigny.’ The duke of Orleans has of 
course been unmercifully blamed for this; but it must be re- 
membered that, though the uncle of the Dauphin, he was himself 
under 21 years of age. 

The column of the king of France alone remained. Should 
he attack, or should he cut his losses and retreat while yet there 
was time? Retreat would certainly be the more prudent course 
to adopt, but in those days considerations of chivalry were held 
of greater account than those of strategy. King John therefore 
ordered his column to the attack. 

All the indications point to the fact that during the battle of 


1Le Baker’s account supports this second explanation. ‘ Audacter utrinque 
congrediuntur.’ The Chronique Normande is the only source that asserts that the 
Dauphin’s column penetrated the hedge. ‘They came up to the gaps in the hedge 
and pushed the English back a little, and some of the duke’s people passed right 
through the hedge ’, op. cit. p. 115, and supra, p. 32. 

2‘ non fugam set pulcram retraccionem ’, says Le Baker. 

3 Le Baker’s obscure passage ‘ quodque vicina valle lateret ’ probably implies this. 

4 Le Baker gives a graphic description of this lull. 

5 Ramsay’s assertion that the column fought and was defeated is directly refuted 
by Villani’s statement that it ‘had fled for fear without taking or giving a blow’, 
op. cit. chap. xviii. 
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the Dauphin the king’s column was a long way in rear; indeed 
the Chronique Normande expressly says so (as quoted above), 
and it is implied in Villani’s statement that ‘the Dauphin’s 
column was defeated and dispersed before the King had news of 
it’. This curious aloofness from the battle-field of King John’s 
column is one of the enigmas of the battle. Whatever the cause, 
it was undoubtedly the gravest fault committed by the French 
king in his conduct of the battle though it has been almost uni- 
versally ignored by the commentators. 

There was thus a long distance to traverse, and no doubt the 
advance was slow as the knights moved forward on foot. But 
when the column topped the rise it presented a formidable 
spectacle to the exhausted and depleted English ranks. For it 
was the largest of the three columns, and probably superior in 
numbers to its opponents, besides being fresher and better armed.* 

The English chroniclers are strikingly frank as to the un- 
favourable moral effect the unexpected apparition of this huge 
and well-appointed column had upon the Anglo-Gascons. His- 
torians, with that wisdom that comes after the event, have a 
tendency to regard the defeat of King John’s column as fore- 
doomed and inevitable. But there seems no warrant for this. 
In the first place the extreme exhaustion of the prince’s army has 
not been sufficiently stressed. Knighton is clear on the point: 
*‘ Anglici devenerunt multum lassi prae gravedine certaminis, et 
arma eorum nimis lacerata ’.? 

Next comes the moral exhaustion, and reaction after a hard- 
fought fight. The battle was believed to be over. To quote 
Knighton again: ‘dum Anglici starent lassi se refocillantes et 
sperantes victoriam reportasse ’.® 

“The great numbers of the enemy frightened our men’, says 
Le Baker bluntly (p. 150): the Hulogiwm (p. 224) confirms that 
“many of our men were frightened ; nor is it to be wondered at’. 
. . . Scalachronica avers: ‘The aspect was so formidable that a 
large number of the prince’s men retired beyond a hedge’. Le 
Baker adds the interesting detail that at this juncture many of 
our wounded began to leave the field 4 (no doubt ‘ escorted ’ by 
unwounded comrades, as the custom is !) 

No wonder Prince Edward offered up a fervent prayer to 
Heaven! It was the critical moment in his career. Let us con- 
sider his perplexing position. He could not at the moment be 
aware of the flight of Orleans’ column, which would be hidden 
by the North Ridge. He would imagine that he had the main 


1 Some of the English were still absent in pursuit of the Dauphin, and perhaps also 
of the duke of Orleans. Le Baker and Chandos Herald agree on this point. 

2 Op. cit. (Rolls Series) ii. 89. 

3 Tbid. * Omitted in Stow’s translation ! 
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body of the French army still in his front. Should he, in view 
of the weakened state of his own army, rest content with the 
blow he had struck against the Dauphin and now fall back? His 
horses were handy and there yet was time if he was prepared to 
sacrifice some of his footmen and wagons. Or should he accept 
battle in his defensive position ? Or, thirdly, should he take the 
offensive himself ? 

Somewhat unexpectedly, when we consider all the circum- 
stances, he chose the third course. Probably two reasons in- 
duced this decision. 1. He had already noted that his defensive 
position was more effective against mounted than dismounted men. 
The latter had fought upon fairly even terms. No benefit was 
therefore to be gained by awaiting attack behind the hedge. 

2 (The weightier reason.) At the crisis of a battle, moral 
superiority may just turn the scale. His men were then ex- 
periencing that reaction after a fight, that Jlassitudo pugnae— 
to coin an expression—that so frequently supervenes towards the 
end of a fight when physical and moral powers are at their lowest 
ebb. If he was content merely to sit still and await attack, the 
moral of his troops would scarcely be higher—it might indeed 
be lower—than that of theenemy. But if, with splendid audacity, 
he ordered an attack—and a mounted attack at that—the old 
moral superiority of mounted over dismounted men would assert 
itself and compel victory. The French were in the open, and on 
the move; they were deficient in archers, and dismounted ; 
and would not be in a good posture to protect themselves against 
a mounted attack. Some such reasoning as this probably led 
the son of Edward III to the dazzling decision which stamps 
him for all time as a great captain.! 

It is to be noted that the English attack was not to be the 
purely frontal operation customary in those days. Combined 
with the frontal attack, the prince arranged a flank attack by 
the mounted reserve to which I have already referred. This he 
placed under the Gascon leader, the Captal de Buch. He was 
given only a mere handful of men, but the ground was admirably 
suited to the operation. From Point 138 the ground slopes down 
gently in all directions. Thus, from the northern edge of Nouaillé 
wood it is possible to skirt round to the east of the railway station, 
and swinging to the left approach the north ridge unobserved. 
It was such a manoeuvre that was entrusted to the Captal. No 


1 The depth of discouragement that reigned about him, contrasted by the prince’s 
own high courage, is well reflected in Le Baker’s story of how a prominent member of 
the prince’s staff cried out: ‘ Alas, we are beaten!’ and the prince’s stinging retort : 
‘Thou liest, thou fool, if thou sayest that we can be conquered as long as I live!’ 
Ramsay is fully justified in claiming that ‘ the daring attack on the king’s big battalion 
is one of the finest things in military history ’, op. cit. p. 417. 
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precise synchronization of the two attacks was probably either 
hoped for or aimed at. The final struggle was bound to be 
prolonged : a few minutes either way would be immaterial. The 
essential was merely that the frontal attack should precede the 
flank attack. 

From a study of the ground, and the identification of the 
place-names, the final clash must have taken place in the dip in 
the immediate vicinity of Maupertuis. It is useless to attempt 
to give a coherent description of the fight, but certain salient 
facts emerge. 1. Both sides fought stoutly. 2. The issue was 
long in doubt. 3. The mounted archers, having exhausted their 
arrows, joined in the hand-to-hand conflict with their swords. 
4. The irruption of the Captal against the left flank and rear 
of the French column had great—perhaps decisive—effect: In 
this connexion, it seems likely that parties of Warwick‘s column, 
returning from the pursuit of the Dauphin, and attracted no 
doubt by the noise, joined in the flank attack." 

The final scene must have been a striking one: the English 
men-at-arms sprang to the stirrup, as they had done twenty-three 
years before at Halidon Hill, and charged down the hill upon the 
slowly oncoming column of dismounted men. A homeric contest 
then ensued, and Le Baker, evidently feeling that something 
extra special is expected of him, bursts into a sort of poetic 
rhapsody.? 

The upshot is well known: the resistance and the capture of 
King John. In fact so much emphasis has naturally been placed 
upon this resounding event that the subsequent remarkable 
pursuit by the victorious English right up to the walls of Poitiers 
has tended to be overlooked. But it was yet another of the un- 
usual features of the battle. The pursuers, no doubt, got out of 
hand, and the prince had no other means of reassembling them than 
by hoisting his banner aloft on one of the bushes on the hill-top. 
There amid the dead and dying he pitched his tent, and there in 
the midst of his troops he spent the night of one of the most 
remarkable battles of that or any other age.® 

Space will only admit of one further observation on the battle. 
I have already suggested that the prince of Wales attached great 
importance to the maintenance of moral. In this connexion 
Le Baker reports in great detail two speeches made by the prince 
before the battle, the first to the whole army, the second to his 
archers. After the manner of his age, the chronicler uses oratio 


1° Dum igitur coepissent Franci aciem miscere supervenit comes de Warewych 
rediens de fugatione inimicorum cum integro exercitu suo, et opposuit se a latere 
exercitus regis Franciae ’, Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ii. 90. 

2 * Tlico classica sonuerunt ’, &c. 

3 Froissart’s statement that he spent the night at Savigny must be rejected. 
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recta. Obviously the speeches cannot be literally correct, but I 
do not feel that they deserve the almost universal disregard 
that they have received from historians. Le Baker was not 
writing a panegyric, such as that of the Herald, but sober history. 
So far as one can tell, in no single respect did he deliberately 
fabricate. Why should there be any difficulty in accepting the 
fact that Le Baker received reports from various sources of 
what the prince had said, and of what a powerful impression 
they had made on the English host ? It may certainly be ac- 
cepted that he did address his army. Villani, Froissart, and the 
Eulogium all testify to the fact, and the account of the last-named 
is in accord with Le Baker’s as far as it goes. So also is that of 
Villani, two of whose passages had their almost exact counter- 
part in Le Baker. Froissart adds the interesting point that the 
prince caused his words to be passed on by the leaders to their 
own units.1_ Obviously he could not address the whole army 
personally, and the fact that he made a point of ensuring that his 
words should reach all his troops shows that he attached consider- 
able importance to his utterance. Who can doubt but that these 
speeches contributed to the glorious issue of the following day ? 
Indeed, they have every right to enjoy as much fame as the 
speech put by Shakespeare into the mouth of Henry V on the eve 
of Agincourt. 
A. H. Burne. 


Note on the Numbers engaged on each side 


Estimates as to the strength of the original English expeditionary force 
do not vary greatly. The figure is generally given as 3000. But Professor 
A. E. Prince has arrived at a more exact figure by consulting the Issue 
Rolls list of the ‘ Regards ’ (bonuses) bestowed upon the captains of the 
army. From this list he obtains a total of 2600, of whom 170 were 
Welshmen.? 

So far the investigation is plain sailing. But two difficulties now arise. 
The first is that this army went overseas in 1355, and reinforcements 
reached it in 1356 before the campaign, of unspecified numbers. Sir 
J. H. Ramsay says that they were ‘apparently not more than would be 
needed to repair losses ’.* 

This, of course, is a sheer guess, and I incline to the view that the 
reinforcements appreciably exceeded the wastage; but this also is a 
guess. The second difficulty is the size of the Gascon contingent. Here 
estimates vary from one of two-thirds of the whole army to Ramsay’s 
estimate of less than 1000. If we accept Prince’s figures and Ramsay’s 
assumption and estimate, we arrive at a total of under 3500. But I see 
no compelling reason to accept Ramsay’s figure, nor to reject that of 


1* Et fist remoustrer par ses mareschaus ’, Luce, op. cit. v. 33. 
2 Ante, xlvi. 366. 3 Ramsay, ante, xxix. 224. 
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Sir Bartholomew Burghersh, a responsible officer who was actually present 
at the battle. According to him there were: 3000 men-at-arms, 2000 
archers, 1000 sergents. If we accept Delachenal’s view that Sergents 
(= servientes) = servants, i.e. batmen, grooms and horseholders, of whom 
there were bound to be a large number, that leaves a total of 6000 
combatants. 

The French numbers can be computed with even less certainty. The 
reason for this is that the army increased in size from day to day (see 
Villani’s account) ? as the local inhabitants (no doubt untrained and ill- 
armed) flocked to the royal standard. It is unlikely that even John 
himself knew how many men he could call upon in the battle. The 
figures vary from the 11,000 of Burghersh to the 60,000 of Froissart (first 
recension). Burghersh’s figures probably referred to the properly con- 
stituted army of knights and men-at-arms with which the king set 
out upon the campaign, ignoring the rough country levies that joined 
him later. 

All the authorities are agreed in emphasizing the immense superiority 
in numbers of the French army, and we shall probably be safe in regarding 
16,000 as a conservative estimate. 


A. H. B. 


1«There were more-than 14,000 knights and sergents, and it was not all his [the 
king’s] force, for there continually arrived horse and foot, hoping to have a cheap 
bargain of the English ’, op. cit. chap. ix. 
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Richard ITs ‘ Last Parliament’ 


N a recent discussion of the parliamentary title of Henry IV! 
it was argued that the assembly which on 30 September 1399 
witnessed the change of dynasty was not, either in contemporary 
view or in fact, a true parliament. Mr. H. G. Richardson now 
questions this view in the light of an official document that was 
culpably unknown to me when I wrote.? The text itself demands 
careful consideration, and I have too great a respect for Mr. 
Richardson’s judgement and learning to differ from him lightly 
or willingly; I have therefore studied attentively his new 
evidence and the arguments which he uses. As they have not 
convinced me, I am bound to state my reasons for remaining, 
though with diffidence and regret, in disagreement with him. 

The text to which Mr. Richardson draws attention consists 
of the opening paragraphs of the coronation roll, which is an official 
record of the proceedings of the court of claims set up by Henry IV 
as his last act before rising from his throne at the end of the session 
on 30 September, and of the services actually performed at that 
coronation. Thus it appears to have the credentials of a con- 
temporary official document of an administrative kind and un- 
likely on that account to have been influenced by any political 
considerations. This document records in unequivocal terms 
that Richard’s ‘ cession and resignation’ were announced and 
accepted and that he was deposed and Henry succeeded him 
‘in parliamento . . . apud Westmonasterium convocato, ultimo 
die mensis Septembris ’.* With this ‘ plain statement of what 
were presumably very plain facts’ Mr. Richardson contrasts 
unfavourably the more detailed account of the same proceedings 
given in a document (also official) known as the ‘ record and pro- 
cess ’ of Richard’s deposition. This document is inserted in the 
roll of Henry IV’s first parliament immediately after the report 
of Arundel’s opening speech and the formalities which occupied 

1 Ante, xlix. 423-49, 577-606. 

** Richard II’s Last Parliament ’, ante, lii. 39-47. Mr. Richardson has been so 
friendly as to read the first draft of this article and to make a number of observations by 
which I have profited. He has further allowed me to cite and discuss the points he 
raised. I take this opportunity to acknowledge gratefully his courtesy and generosity. 


8’ Foedera, 1st edn. viii. 90-1, Mr. Richardson prints the relevant passage corrected 
from the original. 
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the sitting on 6 October and terminated with an adjournment 
until the day after the coronation. It takes its place there, in 
Mr. Richardson’s view, parenthetically, as it were, in consequence 
of Arundel’s brief reference in his speech to the events of 
30 September.! He thinks that it was doubtless compiled and 
copied in the chancery, and its character and attested diffusion 
(it is reproduced in a number of important chronicles) show that 
it was a deliberate piece of propaganda, a ‘tendentious and 
dishonest fabrication ’, an ex parte revolutionary document ; and 
with this I quite agree. A copy of this document was in chancery 
along with other available material when the parliament roll was 
made up by the enrolling clerk under the instruction of the clerk 
of the parliament, and was included for the reasons given above. 
This, if I understand Mr. Richardson, is how it found a place in the 
parliament roll. 

Now it is noticeable that whoever drafted this document was 
using words with the utmost caution so that ‘its language is 
unusual ’, and in no respect more so than the care with which the 
name ‘ parliament’ is withheld from the assembly in which the 
momentous events of 30 September took place. Mr. Richardson, 
if I have understood him, thinks that this is a formal rather than 
a material matter, and admits no difference in substance between 
the words of the coronation roll and those of Thirning’s speech 
to Richard on 1 October, reported in the ‘ record and process ’.* 
This speech like the rest of the document avoids a ‘ direct statement 
that certain proceedings took place in parliament—a parliament 
at some moment without a king’ because the speaker ‘had no 
other word for the assembly’. Nor, indeed, Mr. Richardson 
adds, had Arundel, who in his speech on 6 October refers 
to 30 September as ‘the day on which King Richard had sum- 
moned his parliament to be held’. Still all through the ‘ record 
and process ’ two words are used to refer to the body of persons 
that is hearing, acting or speaking: they are populus and status.‘ 

1 Rot. Parl. iii. 416-24. Arundel’s speech is on p. 415, nos. 1 and 2. I agree with 
Mr. Richardson, p. 39, n. 2, that the words I used in my article on this point are mis- 
leading, and I have tried to put the matter more clearly above. 


2 The roll, however, states unconditionally that certain things took place in parlia- 
ment, but Thirning says only that a parliament was summoned to meet on the 30th, 
not that it was held. 

3 Richardson, loc. cit. p. 40. He adds that, if Arundel ‘ referred to the assembly in 
any other terms they are lost to us’. But this is unlikely, for Arundel gives his reason 
for not referring to the assembly as parliament when he says, ‘ quele sommons ne feust 
du null force n’effect, a cause de l’acceptation de la renunciation fait par le dit Roy 
Richard, et de la deposition de mesme le Roy Richard qe feust fait le Maresdy suis dit ’. 

It will be noted that, if Arundel has no single name for the assembly, he nevertheless 
describes its composition when he says that he had explained this point on the same 
Tuesday in the presence of King Henry, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
commons. 


‘The same words are used for the same purpose in Thirning’s English speech on 
1 October, Rot. Parl. iii. 424, no. 59. 
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Mr. Richardson points out that these words may bear variable 
meanings in fourteenth-century usage and argues that the text, 
to be intelligible, requires them to be taken in different senses. 
With this combination of precision and ambiguity in a document 
primarily intended for circulation through the country, Mr. 
Richardson contrasts the clear language of the coronation roll 
which had no purpose but record, and states unequivocally that 
the transaction of 30 September took place in parliament. 

Mr. Richardson then examines the assembly from another 
angle, as who should say, ‘ if this was not a parliament what was 
it’? He rejects the term used by the Lords’ Committee ‘ con- 
vention of the states ’ as a ‘ legalistic inversion of history ’, and re- 
fers to the events of January 1327 partly as a parallel (though he 
will not admit that they were a precedent) and partly as a warning 
to those who ‘look for clear constitutional doctrines in troubled 
times’. He holds that no coherent political or legal theory can 
be devised to fit the facts of 1327 and that those of 1399 are in 
the same case, and he concludes that ‘no consistent doctrine 
will cover easily both the normal and the abnormal, and no 
explanation we can offer will avoid the inherent difficulty of 
reconciling violence and law ’.* 

Now if I have understood Mr. Richardson, he raises here a 
new issue embracing indeed his earlier one but exceeding it both 
in range and content. He sets out to discuss the question whether 
the meeting on 30 September may properly be described as 
a parliament, and argues that the evidence of the coronation 
roll contemporary, official and unbiassed, is conclusive in the 
affirmative sense. He then points out that the whole transaction, 
like that of 1327, was an act of violence from which, since inter 
arma silent leges, no valid constitutional inferences can be drawn. 
This would be, I suppose, because in such an act or series of acts 
form and matter are not in pari materia. It would seem to follow 
then that the first question has no reality, for so far as any con- 
stitutional significance goes it would make no difference whether 
you called it a parliament or not. These two issues I will discuss 
in order. 

We return to the coronation roll, and observe that, while in 
general a contemporary official document will have the highest 
evidential value because it is likely to be disinterested and well 
informed, this rule is subject to certain limitations. We must 
consider, where we have the means, the draftsman’s sources of 
information, and we must allow for the possibility of his blunder- 
ing through carelessness, inaccuracy, or stupidity, because there 
is evidence that blundering of that kind occurred. These con- 
siderations are of the more importance in assessing the value of 


1 Loc. cit. pp. 46, 47. 
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the evidence of the coronation roll, because it is directly traversed 
by another document drawn up in chancery at much the same 
time as the coronation roll itself and possessing therefore, in 
general, all the same credentials. This is the form used for the 
writs of expenses for which the knights and burgesses applied at the 
end of their service in Henry’s first parliament. In these writs the 
sheriffs were directed to allow payment for attendance at the parlia- 
ments summoned by King Richard and King Henry respectively, 
adding, with regard to the first, ‘ licet parliamentum praedictum 
certis de causis minime tentum fuerit’.1 Mr. Richardson suggests 
that this really means that the parliament was dissolved before 
any normal business could be transacted. Now it should be 
observed that the plain meaning of the words corresponds with 
the language of the ‘record and process ’, which refused the name of 
parliament to the session in which the king was deposed. It 
is agreed that this document is mendacious, but it is not denied 
that it represents the view of those in authority. Now when 
the commons applied for their writs one of two things must have 
happened. Either they were issued as a matter of routine or 
the question obviously involved was referred to those in authority.” 
In the first case we should expect to find that the words of the 
writ agreed with those of the coronation roll, and this is so be- 
cause the clerk who prepared the roll was concerned with politics 
only to the extent that the business which he had to record had 
been consequential on the political events of 30 September. 
He, like many other people, expected that a parliament would be 
held, and therefore notes clearly and precisely the events of the 
day ‘ in parliament ’ including the accession of Henry of Lancaster. 
Mr. Richardson finds it difficult to set this authority aside. 
‘These acts ’, he writes, ‘ according to an official document as 
nearly contemporary as we could hope for, took place in parlia- 
ment ’ (p. 45). In the second case we should expect to find agree- 
ment with the form of the ‘ record and process ’, for the authorities 
who in that document had scrupulously withheld the name of 
parliament from the meeting of 30 September would scarcely 
have stultified themselves by allowing it to be given officially 
in the writ, least of all if they had been asked for an instruction 
on the matter. The point may be put in another way. The 
question did not concern the clerk who made up the coronation 
roll, but on the answer to it depended the form which the writ 
was to take. Payment was asked for services rendered; how 
were those services to be described ? The chief part of them was 


1 The writ is cited in my earlier study, p. 432, but I did not realize its full evidential 
value at that time. It is printed in extenso in Prynne, Brief Register, iv. 450. 

2 Alternatively they might have foreseen the difficulty and given directions in 
advance, which would be materially the same thing. 
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parliamentary, but what of the attendance on the 30th ? Should 
there be two writs or one? In either case how should the sitting 
of 30 September be described ? Surely these were not matters 
of routine, and since the writ like the ‘ record and process ’ with- 
held the name of parliament, it is a reasonable inference that 
instructions were sought and given. The writ in the ordinary 
course would possess the same credentials as the coronation roll 
which it flatly contradicts. But if it were framed after consultation 
with those who were responsible for the form of the ‘ record and 
process ’, it is, I submit, better evidence than the roll of the official 
view of the nature of the meeting on the 30th. This reasoning 
Mr. Richardson does not think conclusive. He finds it 


very difficult to follow the suggestion that a presumably senior clerk in 
chancery (the man responsible for the coronation roll) did not know of 
the ‘ record and process ’ or of its implications, whereas those clerks who 
prepared the writs of expense and @ fortiori, those who prepared the 
parliament roll did. This seems to imply a lack of cohesion and communi- 
cation between senior chancery clerks which is hard to reconcile with our 
general knowledge. 


All this must be a matter of inference from that general knowledge 
of which Mr. Richardson has made himself a master; and he 
has given a lead in another quarter to which I will refer in a 
moment. Meanwhile, surely, what matters is not whether the 
clerk knew the ‘record and process’, but whether he had any 
imperative reason for taking account of its rather ambiguous 
form ? Evidently the clerk who prepared the parliament roll 
knew the document because he had to copy it, but its form and 
substance had no effect on the rest of his task, which was to pro- 
duce, as he did, ‘ a sober and objective record’. It was otherwise 
with the clerk who framed the writs, because he must know whether 
the attendance on the 30th was to be paid for and, if so, how the 
meeting was to be described. What I am suggesting is that the 
professional civil servant, in the fourteenth century at any rate, 
could not necessarily be trusted to use even the discretion of 
common sense in his work of drafting or enrolment, and Mr. 
Richardson has himself established this point. He reproved 
the late Professor Tout for inferring from slips or contradictions 
in certain official documents that there was confusion or disagree- 
ment among those who directed the chancery. The evidence 
he cites suggests that the confusion should be attributed to the 
mentality of men who, having been trained to copy what was set 
before them or to follow precedent, would sometimes distribute 
their material among the familiar pigeon-holes without asking 
whether it made sense or not.! Now, if we apply these general 


1 See Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. viii. 71, 72 ; Tout, Chapters, iii. 268, n. 4, 284, n. 3, 291, 
n. 1; Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd edn., pp. 388-91, 
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considerations to the particular case, we shall recall first the 
actual situation, the crisis through which the managers had 
passed, the obvious care which they had bestowed on the draft- 
ing of the ‘ record and process ’, and the pressure they were under 
in connexion first with the coronation and then with the 
management of the political situation and the business of the 
session. It would not be surprising if, apart from the ‘ record 
and process’, they left the business of the chancery to proceed 
on routine lines. If that were so, why should the clerk who 
drew up the coronation roll concern himself with the ‘ record and 
process’ even if he had read it? But if we suppose with Mr. 
Richardson that he had read it or knew its implications, there 
would still remain a serious objection to the conclusion that the 
acts which he records took place in parliament. No contemporary 
with any knowledge of the course of the revolution could have 
claimed that all the events of the meeting of 30 September took 
place in parliament. The new but unquestioned constitutional 
doctrine of the invalidation of the writs by the cession made that 
impossible ; though it is hard to determine the exact moment at 
which the cession was held to have taken place. The terminus 
ante quem is the scene in the Tower on the afternoon of the 29th, 
and the covered throne and absence of a royal commissioner to 
open the meeting next day suggest that that was the moment. 
The terminus post quem is the deposition, and there are words in 
the record to suggest that this was the moment. In any case after 
the deposition there was no king and the parliament, to use Adam 
of Usk’s word, was extinct.1 Therefore the coronation roll is 
certainly wrong in saying that Henry succeeded in parliament, 
and may not be right in saying that any of these events took 
place in parliament. There is probably a simple explanation for 
the words of the roll. The draftsman knew that a parliament had 
been summoned, that a meeting of those summoned had taken 
place on the appointed day, and that the events which then 
occurred made his roll necessary, and it was not his business to 
know more or inquire further. This is what we might expect 
having regard to the mentality of certain civil servants; the 
job could be done by routine, and why, unless one got orders 
to the contrary, should one concern oneself with political or con- 
stitutional questions ? On the other hand, as we have seen, the 
constitutional question must have intruded itself on the atten- 
tion of the clerk who drafted the writ in the guise of a perfectly 
practical matter. 


1 Chronicon, ed. Thompson, 1904, p. 33. Mr. Richardson writes of ‘a parliament 
at some moment without a king’. Is such a thing conceivable before an omni- 
competent parliament had made it possible by statute ? Would the notion have been 
admissible in October 1399 ? 
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These are considerations which make it extremely difficult 
to treat the evidence of the coronation roll as conclusive, or to 
place it on the same footing as that of the writ of expenses. 
As far as this new evidence of Mr. Richardson’s is concerned, 
then, we are, I venture to think, pretty much where we were 
before. We must return accordingly to the ‘ record and process ’ 
and see whether it will yield a self-consistent account of how the 
managers of the revolution wished to represent the events of 
29 and 30 September. If this is to be done, we must meet the 
objection raised by Mr. Richardson to which we have already 
alluded. The argument turns on the sense in which the words 
populus and status are used in the ‘ record and process ’, and what 
is involved is Mr. Richardson’s contention that as to the name and 
nature of the assembly on 30 September the evidence of our text 
is quite inconclusive. He argues that we should prefer the ‘ clear 
and precise language of the coronation roll’ to the ambiguities 
of the ‘ record and process ’ on the ground that it is difficult if not 
impossible to determine exactly what the writer of that document 
intended his readers to understand. This arises from his use of 
the words populus and status in such a way that certain passages 
can only be interpreted by giving the words now one and now 
another of the senses in which they are used in the course of the 
fourteenth century. The difficulty is undeniable, but I feel that, 
before rejecting the testimony of a text that has such credentials 
to speak for the intention of the managers of the revolution, an 
attempt should be made to interpret it as a whole by such evidence 
as it furnishes itself or as can be derived from other texts closely 
related to it in time and provenance. A closer examination of 
Mr. Richardson’s argument will make this clear. He begins 
by observing that the word populus in fourteenth-century usage 
may mean bystanders who were casually present at the meeting 
of parliament, or the communitas, the general body of suitors 
summoned to parliament, or the people of England at large, or 
even the magnates alone, or a group of unrepresentative peti- 
tioners. It seems to me that a more promising way of approaching 
the text would be to assume that its author knew what he intended 
to say and attached a definite meaning to the two words in ques- 
tion, and try to interpret it in a way that is self-consistent, reason- 
able, and conformable to what we know from other sources of 
the facts of the case. If these facts suggest that the words are 
being used in one of the senses which Mr. Richardson’s evidence 
has shown to be possible, and we find no case in which that sense 
must be definitely ruled out because it would make the passage 
unintelligible, our assumption would seem to be warranted. It 
will be observed that the text uses the words status and populus 
to refer to two groups of people who were present and active at 
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Westminster on 30 September, and that though these groups are 
clearly distinguished they are never dissociated. The word 
populus, therefore, cannot here mean either ‘ the people of England 
at large’ nor ‘a group of unrepresentative petitioners ’, because 
there is no question of petition in the course of the proceedings. 
If it can be shown that the word status is used to denote the lords 
spiritual and temporal and the elected commons (and this will 
shortly fall to be discussed), it will be, to say the least, improbable 
that populus can have the sense of the suitors summoned to parlia- 
ment or the magnates alone. There remains of Mr. Richardson’s 
alternatives only the sense of casual bystanders, and this he rules 
out on the antecedent improbability that they should have had 
any voice in choosing the proctors who visited the king on 
1 October. Mr. Richardson writes : 


the mob of followers was the ordinary accompaniment of fourteenth century 
parliaments, and in times of excitement these followers were apt to get out 
of hand. It seems worth emphasizing that 1399 was not singular in this 
respect. I still find it hard to take the word populus as meaning this mob 
in all the passages I quote on pp. 42 and 43. 


As to the mob as an ‘ ordinary accompaniment ’ of parliament, 
I venture to think that the generalization is rather beside the 
point. The really relevant matter is not the presence of the mob 
but the extent, if any, to which it influenced or took part in the 
proceedings of those who had been formally summoned. Cer- 
tainly it did so in 1327; there is some evidence that this was the 
case in 1399, and it would be agreed that both years were excep- 
tional. No doubt there were other exceptional years as well, and 
1399 was therefore not singular in being an exception. It must be 
remembered that the ‘record and process’ has represented the 
action of a disorderly mob as the traditional share of the people 
in the formalities of the accession. As to Mr. Richardson’s second 
point that the sense ‘mob’ will not suit in the passages he quotes, 
we must take a distinction between the quotations from the ‘ record 
and process’ with which alone my argument is concerned and 
those from other texts where the sense is obviously inadmissible. 
Now, if the ‘ record and process ’ were a credible account of what 
actually took place, Mr. Richardson’s objection would be hard 
to meet. But it is common ground between us that it is a ten- 
dentious and falsified document. If it can be shown that a 
turbulent mob influenced the proceedings, we need not be surprised 
to find their action presented in the ‘record and process’ as an 
orderly share in extremely extraordinary proceedings. There is 
some very nearly contemporary evidence pointing in that direc- 
tion. The Percy tradition preserved by Hardyng and Archbishop 
Scrope’s manifesto are, of course, ex parte statements, but they 
contain accounts of what took place at Westminster on 
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30 September which cannot be neglected since the discovery of 
the Dieulacres Chronicle, a contemporary and trustworthy source, 
which in some respects confirms them. The same discovery has 
also tended to rehabilitate the authority of Créton. Now these 
sources agree in reporting that the proceedings on 30 September 
were contentious and that opposition had to be overcome. Créton 
and the proclamation issued by the Percies before the battle of 
Shrewsbury are precise in speaking of the presence of what might 
fairly be called a turbulent mob of Henry’s supporters who 
enabled him to carry his point. The Dieulacres Chronicle reports 
that Henry Percy was so much displeased by what had taken 
place that he withdrew before the banquet on the day of the 
coronation.!. This evidence need not now be pressed farther 
than to suggest that populus should here be taken in the sense of 
a group of persons not summoned to parliament but having a 
lively interest in the proceeding. 

Now the most striking characteristic of the ‘record and process’ 
is to exhibit the events which it describes in the light of an orderly 
proceeding following on the king’s free acknowledgement of his 
own incompetence and his desire that his cousin should succeed 
him. It was, no doubt, part of this plan to give to every step 
taken the appearance of what we may for convenience’ sake call 
constitutionality. We know that in the case of Richard’s be- 
trayal and capture in Wales and his behaviour in the Tower on 
29 September the authors of our text were not hampered by any 
regard for truth, and it is not likely that they would have allowed 
themselves to be so hampered in any other part of the document. 
If, as we have seen some reason to believe, they had to fit the 
action of an unruly mob into their picture of the proceedings they 
must have cast about for some constitutional form to which 
they could assimilate it. It would be within the knowledge of 


1 The presence of the mob and its official recognition in the ‘ record and process’ 
present an important problem, but it cannot be discussed here. The evidence is 
cited and the whole matter discussed ante, xlix. 440-8. Three passages are worth 
reproducing here. The Lancastrian monk of Evesham says that, while the magnates 
were discussing the choice of the future king, ‘ populus totus acclamavit Henricum .. . 
ipsumque in regem elegerunt’ (Historia Vitae . .. Ricardi II, ed. Hearne, p. 159). 
Créton, who may have been working from the same source as the monk, shows the facts 
in a different light. He says that there were present, beside the lords and prelates, 
‘knights squires varlets and archers, with many sorts of folk who were neither noble 
nor gentle . . . in such great heaps . . . that the officers could scarcely enter the 
hall’ (Archaeologia, xx. 192). Then in the proclamation which the Percies sent to 
Henry before Shrewsbury they accused him of having obtained the crown ‘ publica 
vociferacione vulgaris populi apud Westmonasterium per te et tuos complices collecti’ 
(Hardyng’s Chronicle, ed. Ellis, p. 352). To this may now be added a fact to which 
my attention has been drawn by Dr. Chrimes. In the summer of 1403 the prior of St. 
Botolph’s, who was involved in the rising of the Percies, was reported to have spoken 
in derision of Henry ‘as not elected by the magnates and the state of England, but 
by the London rabble’. Wylie, Henry IV, i. 420-1, the text (Excher. Treas. of 


Receipt, 2,0 (6)) isnot cited, but the word state probably represents status of the original. 
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many of them that in the coronation office used in 1377 (to go 
no farther back) the ‘ people’ had a formal part to play, and I 
do not think it fantastic to suggest that the acclamation of the 
people as described in the Liber Regalis! gave the suggestion 
with which the authors of the ‘ record and process ’ worked. What 
was wanted was some authentic and recognized form made use 
of in the normal passage of the crown which could be extended 
to cover the irregular and disorderly acts they were trying to 
disguise. Was there any other than, or at any rate any other so 
well suited to the purpose as, the collaudatio of the coronation 
office ? If the populus in the sense of bystanders were present 
at Westminster on 30 September and at least assented to the 
election of Henry and acclaimed him, why should it be impossible 
to believe (as Mr. Richardson finds it) that ‘they had anything 
to do with the choosing of the proctors’? I should agree with 
Mr. Richardson’s scepticism if we were dealing with normal 
conditions or an ordinary historical record, but the case fulfils 
neither of these conditions. The question to be put and answered, 
therefore, is did the authors of the ‘ record and process ’ for reasons 
of their own represent the populus in the sense of bystanders as hav- 
ing been associated with the status in the proceedings, and I submit 
that there is ground for answering the question in the affirmative. 

If we turn now to the word status as used in the ‘ record and 
process ’, we find that Mr. Richardson supports his contention by 
pointing out first that it is a ‘ word of vague meaning and rarely 
used with precision ’, and second by arguing that in one passage 
in the document ‘it clearly seems to be used’ in opposition to 
‘commons ’, in which case it could not consistently be taken to 
mean those who were summoned by writ to attend. We may 
consider the specific objection first. It is contained in the passage 
in the ‘ record and process’; ‘ where there is told the story of the 
impeachment of Archbishop Arundel by the Speaker of the 
commons [1397] “ coram rege et omnibus statibus regni ”’ ’ (p. 44), 
and Mr. Richardson seems to imply that from the nature of the 
process of impeachment the commons could not be included in 
the word ‘ statibus ’. I cannot feel as confident as Mr. Richardson 
that the word status is here intended to exclude the commons. 
The context does not say that the archbishop was impeached by 
the commons but by the Speaker (unus de militibus comitatuum 

- vocem habens eorum in parliamento*), and although the 
official record * seems to distinguish between requests made by 


1The text is given in Wickham Legge, English Coronation Records, p. 85; cf. 
P. E. Schramm, History of the English Coronation, Oxford, 1937, Pt. II, cap. vi, and 
particularly pp. 170-3 (I cite this with reserves as to Dr. Schramm’s inferences) ; 
Richardson and Sayles, ‘ Early Coronation Records’, Pt. I, Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. 
xiii. 129 ff., particularly p. 139. 

2 Rot. Parl. iii. 421, no. 50. 3 Ibid. 348, no. 9, 349, no. 11, 351, nos. 14, 15. 
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the commons and by the Speaker on their behalf, and in this par- 
ticular case Adam of Usk, who was present, states that Bushey 
alone was speaking,! it is pretty clear that the commons were 
present throughout the proceedings, as we are told of the special 
place that was assigned to them in the temporary building that 
was constructed for the meeting of parliament.? But even if 
they had been themselves absent (and we know that they did 
withdraw for consultation *), the Speaker represented them as an 
estate just as on this occasion Thomas Percy, as proctor of the 
spiritual lords, who were forbidden by the canon law to participate 
in a judgement involving bloodshed, represented their estate.‘ 
The act therefore took place in the presence of the commons unless 
the word coram is used here to distinguish between the accuser 
and the tribunal. This view might seem to derive support from 
a text just cited. The Annales state that the king provided 
in the temporary building pro cunctis regni statibus locus largus, 
adding that the appellants were accommodated on one side and 
the accused on the other and a place provided seorsum vero pro 
militibus parliamenti. Before taking this as conclusive evidence 
that the commons were not reckoned an estate of parliament we 
must consider the more authoritative testimony of the rolls. The 
bishop of Exeter in his opening speech (17 September 1397) stated 
that the king had caused the assembly of the estates of parliament 
in order to be informed on a number of points which the bishop 
proceeds to enumerate. On these matters, he added, the king 
wishes to be counselled by all the estates of parliament. It 
is obvious that the quarter from which most of the information 
and at least some of the advice came was the commons. It 
seems difficult, therefore, to deny that in the text cited by Mr. 
Richardson, which refers, of course, to the proceedings of this 
parliament of 1397, the commons were regarded as an estate of 
parliament. Mr. Richardson comments on these observations 
as follows : 


The difficulty of seeking some other meaning for “ coram rege et omnibus 
statibus regni ’ than that which I have suggested seems to me to be that 
any alternative implies that the commons were judges. This would raise 
a very serious issue. The presence of some of the commons at such trials 
is well attested : but this does not seem to me to be to the point. I did 
not intend to imply that the ‘ commons ’ could not be among the ‘ estates ’, 
but that in certain contexts they may not be included. 


Since Mr. Richardson did not intend his citation necessarily to 
rule out the inclusion of the commons in the word status in this 
context, and since there is other evidence for such inclusion, the 
matter might be left there, but for the other point which he raises, 


1 Op. cit. p. 12. 2 Annales Ricardi Secundi, ed. Riley, Rolls Series, p. 209. 
3 Adam of Usk, p. 10. 4 Rot. Parl. iii. 348, no. 9. 5 Ibid. 347. 
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the suggestion, namely, that the commons were judges. This has 
an important bearing on the main point of this discussion, for 
I think it can be shown that the commons were in fact judges 
on 30 September, and that they afterwards took a step which at 
any rate implies that the assembly which deposed Richard was 
not a parliament. As to the first of these points there are words 
in the ‘record and process’ which appear to be decisive. They 
occur in connexion with the deposition which was accomplished 
by a commission authorized to act ‘ vice, nomine et auctoritate 
omnium statuum .. . prout in consimilibus casibus de antiqua 
consuetudine . . . regni fuerat observatum’. It consisted of 
a bishop, an abbot, a duke, a lord, two commoners (one of them 
a knight of the shire), and a judge, and they described themselves 
in their report as ‘ per pares et proceres regni Anglie spirituales et 
temporales, et ejusdem regni communitates omnes status ejusdem 
regni representantes, commissarii . . . specialiter deputati, pro 
tribunali sedentes ’.1_ Therefore the ‘ estates ’ which judged that 
Richard should be deposed, and set up a commission to do so, 
included the commons, and they were represented on the com- 
mission. On the second day of Henry IV’s first parliament, 
when the king’s son was made prince of Wales, his father’s accession 
was recalled in these terms : 


coment toutz les estatz du roialme entierment et benignement et d’un 
accord et assent, luy ont acceptez en leur droiturel roy.? 


Later in the session (Monday, 3 November) the commons 
petitioned the king as follows : 


come les juggementz du parlement appertiegnent soulement au roy et 
as seigniours, et nient as communes sinoun en cas ge s'il plest au roy de 
sa grace especiale lour monstrer les ditz juggementz, pur ease de eux, ge 
nul record soit fait en parlement encontre les ditz communes q’ils sont ou 


serront parties as ascunes juggementz donez ou a doners en apres en 
parlement. 


The king in his reply confirmed and expounded the con- 
stitutional rule formulated by the commons : judgement belongs 
to the king and lords, the commons are petitioners and demanders 
except in legislation, the grant of supply, or similar matters of 
general welfare when the king may require their advice and 
consent.* 

It is to be noted that this matter was raised independently of 
the formal protestation of the commons at the beginning of parlia- 
ment, made on their behalf by their Speaker. This fact and the 
terms of the petition suggest a reference to a judgement given 
in the current session, because the commons ask that no record 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 422, nos. 51, 52. 2 Ibid. 426, no. 71. 
3 Tbid. 427, no. 79. 
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prejudicial to them shall be made in parliament. The reference 
can scarcely be to the judgement of imprisonment passed on the 
late king on 27 October, because the king and the lords were 
alone concerned in this.‘ But in the case of Richard’s 
‘ appellants ’, against whom judgement was delivered by Thirning 
on 3 November (the day on which the commons submitted their 
petition), the commons were to a certain extent concerned. 
The proceedings had been initiated at their instance, and the lords 
were severally examined ‘ before the king and all the states in this 
present parliament ’.2 On the other hand, judgement was passed 
in the name of the king and lords alone. Now it must be re- 
membered that the knights and burgesses who were so scrupulous 
in guarding themselves against even the appearance of taking part 
in a judgement in Henry I[V’s first parliament were the same men 
who had been summoned by Richard II’s writ and had not 
hesitated to judge and depose him on 30 September. 

If the meeting in which that momentous act was accomplished 
had been in fact a parliament, the commons would have created 
a precedent most damaging to the accepted view of their position 
and responsibility in parliament. If a few weeks later the same 
men took pains to guard themselves against establishing even 
the appearance of a precedent, a fortiori they would have sought 
the protection that parliament could give them against the 
consequences of their act on the 30th.* 

It appears, therefore, that there is no reason against the 
assumption that the word status is used in the ‘ record and process ’ 
to mean the lords spiritual and temporal and the commons, 
those, that is to say, who had been summoned by writ to attend 
parliament, although the alternative assumption that it means 
the social orders of the kingdom cannot be ruled out. The 
distinction, however, would be a formal one if the persons present 
and acting on the 30th were (as they said they were) representing 
all the estates of the kingdom. 

Next we have to note two passages at the beginning and the 
end of the text respectively which may be thought to raise a 
strong presumption that its authors attached a definite meaning 
to the word status, and intended to be using it consistently through- 
out, whenever reference is made to the assembly of status and 
populus on the 30th and what it did and authorized to be done. 
First, we have the words attributed to Richard when he read his 


1 Lords’ Report, i. 353; cf. Ramsay ,Lancaster and York, i. 10, arguing that all three 
estates were parties to the transaction on the strength of a passage in the Annales, 
p. 313, but Rot. Parl. iii. 426-7, nos. 73, 74, is quite definite in the contrary sense. 

2 Ibid. 449, 451-2. 

3 Was this a factor in determining the form in which the proceedings on the 30th 
should be recorded ? If there were no parliament roll there would be no embarrassing 
precedent, cf. p. 69, n. 2. 
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abdication to the commissioners in the Tower. He charged 
two prelates to announce and declare this his cession and re- 
nunciation ‘omnibus statibus dicti regni’.1 With this must 
be read the opening words of Thirning’s speech on 1 October. 
He reminds the king that ‘ther was a parlement somond of all 
the states of the reaume . . . by cause of the whiche sommons 
all the states of this londe were ther gadyrd’.2. He then proceeds 
to name the proctors whom the estates had commissioned to wait 
upon the king and the groups which they respectively represented. 
These were: 1. the archbishops and bishops, 2. the abbots, 
priors, and other clergy, 3. the dukes and earls, 4. the barons 
and bannerets, 5. the bachelors and commons of the north and 
south respectively, 6. two judges. It will be observed that 
these groups were all summoned to parliament, individually or 
in general, by writ, and this was true of all the proctors with the 
exception of Erpingham who represented the bachelors and 
commons of the south.* It will be observed further that we have 
here ‘the estates on whose behalf and in whose name Richard 
was deposed set out not merely as particular persons, but as 
orders or ranks in the nation at large’. A comparison with the 
unofficial accounts (which are all that we have) of the committee 
of estates that accepted the abdication extorted from Edward II 
at Kenilworth in 1327 is very instructive. The Lanercost and 
Pipewell® chronicles appear to be the best informed. They 
differ somewhat in detail, but as to the estates represented they 
agree : these (inferred from the members of the committee) are 
as follows, bishops and abbots (Lanercost adds priors and friars), 
earls, barons, knights of the shire (Lanercost records the dis- 
tinction between the north and south), the towns, and two judges 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 417, no. 14. In this and what immediately follows I have profited 
greatly by Dr. Chrimes’ discussion of the whole question in English Constitutional 
Ideas in the Fifteenth Century, Cambridge, 1936, pp. 81 seqq. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 424, no. 59. 

® He is described (loc. cit.) as ‘Sir Thomas Irpyngham, Chamberleyne’. He was 
one of three deputed to wait on the king in the Tower on the 29th, Rot. Parl. iii. 416, 
no. 10b (where the name is spelt ‘Erpyngham’). He was one of ‘ the faithful followers ’ 
included in ‘ the little retinue that surrounded Henry of Lancaster in exile’, and was 
appointed chamberlain on 30 September. See Tout, Chapters, iv. 56; Wylie, Henry IV, 
i. 28; and Dict. Nat. Biog., Suppl. ii. 189 ff. It will be recalled that William Trussel, a 
member of the king’s household and not a member of parliament, spoke for the 
commons in 1343, and for the whole deputation that waited on Edward II at 
Kenilworth in 1327, see Rot. Parl. ii. 136, no. 9, and ante, xlvii. 395, xlix. 582. 

Sir Thomas Gray was one of the knights of the shire for Northumberland in Henry’s 
first parliament and had presumably, therefore, been returned first under Richard’s 
writ of 19 August, Returns, i. 259. 

4 Chrimes, op. cit. p. 114. This otherwise valuable discussion of the problem suffers 
from the fact that Dr. Chrimes has not attempted to account for the part attributed 
to the populus by the ‘ record and process’. 

5 The relevant portion is printed M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and Con- 
sent, 1936, pp. 193-5, where its origin is tentatively attributed to Pipewell Abbey, 
but see Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xiv. 146, and History, xxii. 69. 
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(given only in Pipewell).1 If allowance be made for the social 
and constitutional development of seventy-two years particularly 
in the notions of peerage, the resemblance makes it very hard to 
rule out the conscious use of the precedent.2 In the case before 
us, therefore, it appears to me that two inferences may reasonably 
be made from the evidence. The first is that the authors of the 
‘record and process’ used the word status to mean the estates or 
social orders of the realm whenever they were referring to those 
who took part in the transactions of the 30th. The second is 
that they considered that those estates were duly and adequately 
represented by the persons who were gathered at Westminster 
by reason of the summons to parliament. This implies a certain 
confusion of thinking, but not any ignorance or disregard of 
established custom. The judges were summoned to parliament 
and the king’s officers had a place there, but neither represented 
the estates of the realm, yet it is clear that those whom the 
summons of King Richard had brought to Westminster were in 
fact ‘omnes status regni qui parliamento interesse debebant ’,* 
either senatorially or as charged with plena potestas. For practical 
purposes they were the obvious people to choose for the business 
in hand, and since if they had been organized into a parliament 
they would have spoken and acted with authority derived from 
the classes and communities they represented, the term estates 
of the realm was the obvious one to choose. 

It will be noticed that, when the ‘record and process ’ has to 
describe those who took part in the proceedings of the 30th, it 
regularly couples the terms status and populus. This, indeed, is 
what we should expect if the word populus is used in the sense and 
for the reasons which we have suggested above. Mr. Richardson, 
however, appears to regard the association of the two words as 
adding to the confusion and ambiguity of the text. He observes 
that Thirning, in his speech to the king, after referring to the 
gathering of the ‘states’ at Westminster, ‘slips into references 
to “‘ all the states and all the people that was ther gadyrd by cause 
of the summons forsayd ”’, and he finally refers to the proctors ’ 
as elected by them (p. 43). I am not sure whether Mr. 
Richardson means to suggest that Thirning was speaking loosely 
or inadvertently. If so, it seems to me contrary to all ante- 
cedent probability that on such an occasion he should have done 
so or, if he did, that his words should have passed the scrutiny of 
those who drafted the text with such obvious care and caution. 
If we assume, on the other hand, that the words were consistent 
with the purpose the draftsmen had in mind, we shall find support 


1 See M. V. Clarke, op. cit. cap. ix, where references are given and the matter 
worked out in detail. 

? In the matter of the deposition the ‘ record and process’ states that the act was in 
accordance with the ancient custom of the kingdom in like cases, Rot. Parl. iii. 422, 
no, 51, The words are quoted above, p. 241. 3 Annales, p. 251; cf. ante, xlix. 433. 
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in another and equally important part of the text. This is a 
passage to which we have already referred, and it may be cited 
here more fully: 

Eboracensem archiepiscopum et episcopum Herefordensem quos pro- 
tunc suos constituit procuratores ad declarandum et intimandum cessionem 
et renunciationem hujusmodi omnibus statibus dicti regni, rogavit, ut 
intentionem et voluntatem suam in ea parte populo nunciarent.? 


As the same section of the text records the presence of the populus 
at Westminster the next day and the question which, when the 
announcement had been made, the commission addressed to the 
‘estates and people’, we can scarcely take the king’s words as 
meaning that his intention should be declared to the populus 
in the sense of the country at large. The king’s words dis- 
tinguish clearly between the estates and the people, but contem- 
plate that both have a part to play. The course of the proceedings 
illustrates those points: the states act and the people concur. 
Thirning accordingly first describes himself and those who accom- 
panied him as the proctors of the estates. He then reminds the 
king of his words on the Monday (which we have just quoted) 
and refers to the acceptance of the abdication by the estates and 
people, and the subsequent steps, and finally describes himself 
and his fellows as ‘ procuratours to all thes states and poeple ’ 
charged and given authority by them to withdraw all homage, 
fealty, and allegiance to the king ; ‘ and that non of all thes states 
and poeple fro this tyme forward ne bere yowe feyth, ne do yowe 
obeisance os to thar kyng ’.? 

Surely there is no inadvertence here but rather a perfect 
correspondence with what is represented as the intention of the 
managers for the course of the meeting on the 30th. The estates 
acted, and the people consented, and the language held by Thirning 
in his discourse reflects correctly the major and minor parts 
played by those for whom he and his fellows spoke. 

The foregoing considerations suggest that the authors of the 
‘record and process’ used the words status and populus when 
referring to the meeting on 30 September to mean those who had 
been summoned by writ to parliament and those who were present 
at Westminster and were expected to take and did take a minor 
part in the proceedings there. We have some reason to believe 
that the account is not without a basis of fact as far as the com- 
position of the meeting was concerned, and that it was intended 
to represent its proceedings as orderly and in some sense legal. 
The nature of the crisis in which the managers of the revolution 
were involved and the character of the document in which they 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 417, no. 14. 

? Ibid. 424, no. 595. On the constitutional theory of the ‘record and process ’ 
the ‘ people’ would properly take part in the election of proctors, one of whose tasks 
was to withdraw from the king the faith and obedience of all his subjects. 
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affect to record what took place both suggest that they were 
guided by some leading idea and wished to produce a calculated 
effect. If we seek to determine what that idea and effect were, 
three hypotheses present themselves. The first is that implied 
by Mr. Richardson, which seems to be that the meeting was in 
fact a parliament but an irregular one in the sense that it was 
not organized and that the king was absent. Moreover, the 
proceedings being revolutionary could not be adjusted to any 
constitutional or legal form. In these circumstances the confused 
and self-contradictory narrative of the ‘record and process ’ will 
not yield any intelligible result and must give way to the authori- 
tative coronation roll which settles the matter, in the sense that 
if the meeting was anything at all it was a parliament. I have 
given some reasons why I cannot admit the grounds upon which, 
in his article, Mr. Richardson bases his scepticism as to the 
‘record and process’. If these should prove acceptable we are 
left with the text as good evidence of what those who had in 
advance arranged the setting, and tried to determine the course, 
of the proceedings on the 30th, wished us to think about it. I 
submit, therefore, that on those who maintain in the face of 
this evidence that the assembly was in fact a parliament there 
is the onus of meeting the following points: 1. Why is the word 
parliament never applied to it in the ‘record and process’ ? 
2. Why was the throne covered and the king unrepresented ? 
3. On what we know of fourteenth-century theory and practice 
can there be a parliament in the absence, without representation, 
of a living king? 4. If it had been wished to give the assembly 
the form of a parliament and the managers had really believed 
that the writs were not invalidated until after the deposition,’ 
why was not Richard represented as sending his message of the 
29th to parliament and not to the estates? 5. Why was not the 
meeting properly organized the next morning and carried on 
until the deposition was accomplished ? 6. Why was not the 
record of the proceedings made up into the form of a roll ?? 


1 Arundel’s words on the opening of Henry’s first parliament appear to have this 
meaning. See below, p. 74. 

2 Mr. Richardson writes: ‘It »-uld be dangerous to argue that, because there is 
now no separate roll recording the meeting of 30 September, the inference must be 
that none was ever made. There is now no roll for many parliaments—e.g. that at 
Cambridge in 1388 ’. 

I accept the general principle, but I cannot admit the application of it to the par- 
ticular case for the following reasons. The ‘ record and process’ presents an account of 
the meeting in the form acceptable to the managers. We have reason to believe that 
it has suppressed some facts and misrepresented others, but it presents itself as a 
record of the material proceedings of the day. Is it likely that the managers would 
have allowed any other account to be drawn up? Mr. Richardson argues that the 
parliament was dissolved before it could transact any formal] business, and this would 
scarcely be denied. What then was there left to be put into a parliament roll, if there 
had been no formal business and all that was material was comprised in another 
official document ? I have suggested above, p. 65, n. 3, another possible reason for 
avoiding the form of a parliament roll. 
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It seems to me that the evidence of the ‘record and process’ as 
to the purpose of the managers is too good to be dismissed, 
as I understand Mr. Richardson would do, as a confused and 
ambiguous account of a very irregular meeting of parliament. 
There are, of course, two questions involved : one what actually 
took place and the other what the managers represented as having 
taken place, and I suggest that there is evidence enough as to 
both to charge the historian with the duty of framing a con- 
structive hypothesis. If Mr. Richardson maintains on the au- 
thority of the coronation roll that the meeting was a parliament, 
then the objections I have just formulated ought to be met. For 
if, as he suggests, Henry ‘felt able to use, and could conceive, 
only the normal constitutional forms even for an abnormal 
purpose ’, it would follow that those who were giving a false 
account of what happened would be scrupulous to observe the 
normal forms, which is exactly what they did not do. For the 
sake of clearness this may be put in another way. If the meeting 
on the 30th were in any constitutional sense a parliament, then, 
on Mr. Richardson’s view, the ‘ record and process’ should have 
emphasized instead of discredited its parliamentary character. 
Mr. Richardson adds ‘no consistent doctrine will cover easily 
both the normal and the abnormal ’, and these words appear to 
me to confuse the two questions to which I have referred. What 
took place was no doubt abnormal, but the arrangement of the 
meeting beforehand and the account given of it afterwards (both 
of which were in the managers’ hands) could, it seems, have been 
made to conform to normal practice if not completely, at any 
rate to a far greater degree than appears to have been done. 

We must now consider the second and more constructive 
hypothesis. This is not new, but it has been recently revived 
and examined by Dr. Chrimes, who observes that the sanction 
of the estates was the only one invoked throughout the entire 
proceedings, and adds that it is possible that ‘ Henry was, in lieu 
of the parliamentary sanction, craftily using the idea of the estates 
for his own purposes’. He thinks, however, that this is im- 
probable. In this I agree with him, but I think that there is 
more to be said for the theory than he admits and I reject it for 
different reasons. The suggestion was first made by the authors of 
the Reports on the Dignity of a Peer who observed that ‘ the title 
of Henry the Fourth . . . depended wholly on the authority of the 
lords and commons, summoned in the name of Richard to attend 
his parliament, assuming, the character of representatives of the 
three estates of the realm ’&c.? This view Mr. Richardson qualifies 


1 Chrimes, op. cit. p. 114. 


2 Report, i. 348; on p. 350 the phrase ‘ convention of the states’ is used. Cf. ante, 
xlix. 431, n. 2. 
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as ‘a mere legalistic inversion of history which views the past in 
the light of modern doctrine,’ and adds, ‘the men of 1399 would 
have been as puzzled to know what to make of a convention of 
estates as they would of a bill of rights’. In support of this he 
argues that ‘no one is likely to have had any detailed knowledge of 
the Epiphany-Candlemas parliament of 1327, and [people] cannot 
be supposed to have been following precedents distant by seventy 
years’. In view of the evidence recently adduced by the late 
Miss Clarke ! I do not think that the idea of the estates of the realm 
acting politically through representatives can be rejected in quite 
so summary a fashion. If so, the passage just quoted (apart from 
the word ‘convention’ which is admittedly a modern con- 
venience and not an indispensable one) perhaps deserves a little 
more attention. If we could be sure that the managers intended, 
in view of the abnormality of the situation and the recognized 
doubt of the possibility of obtaining a valid parliament, to appeal 
to the authority of the influential classes of the nation who were 
present in person or by representation, and if they were aware that 
a committee of estates had been made use of in similar circum- 
stances in 1327, many of the difficulties in interpreting the ‘record 
and process’ would vanish. Richard’s direction to the bishops to 
announce his abdication to the estates, the covered throne, the 
absence of a presiding officer and the formalities of organization, 
the avoidance of the word parliament and the remarkable corre- 
spondence in point of composition between the deputation which 
waited on Richard in the Tower and that which had been sent 
to his great-grandfather at Kenilworth would fall into place. 
We should have an intelligible and self-consistent document 
representing an attempt to give an appearance of legal form or 
at any rate of political authority to abnormal proceedings by the 
extension of a theory attested by precedent. There are, however, 
two considerations which, taken together, seem to me to be fatal 
to this view. The first is that it cannot account for the use of the 
word populus and all that it may connote in the text. An appeal 
to the social orders of the kingdom through their representatives 
who had been actually summoned to parliament might be sug- 
gested by precedent, but on what ground could you include the 
people in what was in effect a convention of estates in the sense 
in which the term is now used? The second objection lies in 
what we know or may reasonably conjecture of the events of the 
ten days immediately preceding the deposition. I have discussed 
the evidence in my former article and suggested certain inferences 
which I will state presently. Could we expect, at a moment when 
Henry had thrown all arrangements into confusion, an agreement 
upon a plan which, whatever its advantages, abandoned any 
appearance of parliamentary action and allowed him to succeed 
1 See supra, p. 66, n. 5. 
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by birth, conquest, and the acceptance of the estates? Surely 
those who only ten days earlier had intended to proceed by parlia- 
mentary deposition alone would not have agreed to an alternative 
which contained no element of compromise ? Nor, it may be 
thought, is it likely that Henry would have tried to impose his will 
on them without even the appearance of a concession. Again, the 
plan of a convention of estates consciously used as a substitute 
for parliament, although it might have been based on the habit 
of thinking and acting in terms of ‘ estates ’ and ‘ committees of 
estates ’, would still be a new constitutional device. As such it 
might be expected to have resulted, if at all, from reflection and a 
common effort to find a way out of a difficulty not made by party 
conflict, conditions that were not present at the end of September 
1399. Finally, it seems to me incongruous with the institutional 
and theoretical development of parliament in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. For these reasons I agree with Mr. Richardson and Dr. 
Chrimes in rejecting the hypothesis of a deliberately planned con- 
vention of estates. 

The third hypothesis is substantially that which I put 
forward in my earlier article and for convenience’ sake I will 
summarize the argument. Parliamentary action by way of de- 
position and election, as recommended by the commission, 
was unacceptable to Henry. Personally and politically he was 
indispensable to the Lancastrians, particularly as the succession 
was not determined in law. Henry, having in fact settled it by 
conquest, had proposed to assert the seniority of his line to that 
of Mortimer on patently spurious historical evidence which the 
commission very properly rejected. He then, within a week of 
the meeting of parliament, announced his intention of basing 
his claim on conquest alone ; as a compromise he proposed the 
scheme of a combined abdication and deposition which would 
have the warrant of precedent, secure parliamentary forms and 
at the same time allow him to allege his claims by inheritance and 
(under reasonable safeguards) by conquest. This was accepted 
but not without opposition, in the course of which the doctrine 
that the cession of the crown would invalidate the writs of sum- 
mons was formulated. This could not be denied nor upon the 
scheme proposed could anyone be certain when the cession would 
occur. Henry’s adversaries had thus been outwitted by an astute 
and very likely unscrupulous leader who had most of the trumps 
in his hand. They had conceded the abdication to save parlia- 
mentary deposition, and had been manoeuvred into the position 
of finding themselves on the very eve of the meeting of parliament 
without the possibility of holding a parliament at all unless they 
were willing to allow Henry to announce his succession by birth 
and conquest before issuing the new writs. What compromise 
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could Henry offer them? I suggest that it was in substance 
this: ‘gather those who have been summoned to parliament, 
let them be notified of the abdication and go through the forms 
of accepting it, judging and deposing Richard, hearing and ad- 
mitting Henry’s claims ; let them meet again under the writs which 
on the 30th shall be in readiness, and when they are organized as 
an unquestioned and regular parliament their tacit acceptance 
of the accomplished fact will give something that can be re- 
presented as parliamentary warrant for it.’ The concession 
was not great, but it was at any rate better than the alternative. 

The procedure to be followed on the 29th and 30th we may 
suppose to have been hastily arranged on two assumptions, the 
one that the meeting could not in fact be a parliament and the 
other that the use of committees or bodies of commissioners drawn 
from and representing the various orders of society (a practice 
sanctioned by tradition and parliamentary usage) would give 
some appearance of regularity and legal form to the proceedings. 
The practical advantage to be expected was that the personnel 
of the new parliament would be committed beforehand to the 
revolution. In the course of the meeting, however, opposition 
developed, and was overcome or at any rate silenced by Henry’s 
‘might and wilfulness ’ and the ‘ publica vociferacione vulgaris 
populi ’. 

When the revolution was accomplished and those who had 
sought a parliamentary solution came to take stock of their 
situation, they would have to reckon with two considerations. 
They had to all appearances surrendered the principle of parlia- 
mentary action, and events had occurred which were known to 
too many people to be passed over in silence. With these things 
in mind and time for reflection they may be supposed to have 
approached the task of putting the best face they could on a bad 
business. If we look at the ‘record and process ’ from this point 
of view, it will appear consistent and intelligible. Clearly the 
best way of treating the facts in so far as they could be admitted 
at all would be to misrepresent them. The turbulent mob will 
become the acclaiming people, Richard the gentle and contrite 
prince owning his failure and recognizing his cousin as the man 


1 Something of the sort may have been in Stubbs’ mind when he wrote a page 
that has puzzled many who have worked at this subject, see Const. Hist. ii. 528 and my 
comment, ante, xlix. 589 n. The passage is too long for quotation and it is entirely 
unsupported by relevant evidence. The substance of it is that the combination of 
abdication and deposition was settled before the commission reported ; that the duke 
of York arranged the order of proceedings and met Arundel’s objection that the king’s 
resignation would cause the parliament to be dissolved as soon as it met by the pre- 
paration of new writs to be issued on the day of the resignation. Obviously this 
device could not ‘ save the forms of the constitution ’ in the sense which Stubbs evi- 
dently attached to the words. It could, however, have the practical (though not 
* constitutional ’) effect which I have indicated in the text. 
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best qualified to succeed him. The momentous events of the 
day will be accomplished in an atmosphere of grave and orderly 
unanimity with a suggestion of conformity with ancient custom 
and forms of law. But when the utmost had been done in this 
direction the awkward fact would still remain that they had not 
dared to say or to show that the meeting was a parliament. What 
means could be used to cover this admission ? The answer I think 
will be found in the words used by Arundel in opening the first 
parliament of Henry IV. He refers to the meeting on the 30th : 


a quel jour le roy Richard . . . avoit somonez son parlement d’y estre 
tenuz ; quele sommons ne feust du null force n’effect, a cause de |’accepta- 
tion de la renunciation fait par le dit roy Richard, et de la deposition de 
mesme le Roy Richard qe feust fait le Maresdy suis dit, come par le record 
et proces ent faitz et enrollez en cest rolle du parlement piert pluis au plein. 

Now on this theory the writs were not invalidated until near the 
close of the proceedings, and the meeting could therefore have 
been organized and acted as a parliament up to that moment. 
The constitutionalists would thus have had their way or very 
nearly had it, and the abnormal arrangements for the meeting 
would have been unnecessary and inappropriate. Why, then, 
were they made, and (what is more important) why do they 
figure in the ‘record and process’? A satisfactory answer to 
both questions will be forthcoming if we assume that. this doctrine 
was the fruit of reflection, an afterthought and perhaps a 
desperate one in the sense that it was not held with conviction. 
On that assumption the abnormal arrangements of the meeting 
would represent the earlier theory that the cession must occur 
at latest when the abdication was announced, for why should 
they have been made if Arundel’s argument of 6 October had 
been available a week earlier ? They would be known, however, to 
too many people to be denied, and would constitute an admission 
that would make it impossible to describe the meeting as a parlia- 
ment. Better, therefore, avoid the word, describe the arrange- 
ments in such terms as to suggest a parliament and fortify this 
suggestio falsi by the formulation of the new doctrine. This 
suggestion of deliberate ambiguity is contained in my earlier 
article, where I have treated it at greater length than there is 
room for here, although I did not then see how much my point 
could be strengthened by regarding Arundel’s words as an 
afterthought. 

Mr. Richardson suggests the difficulty 


that the language of the record and process was such that, if its authors 
had intended the inference to be drawn that the assembly was not a parlia- 
ment, a fairly representative selection of its readers, including a chancery 
clerk, failed to draw that inference ? May that not lead to the dilemma 


1 Rot. Parl, iii. 415, 1, 
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either that the language was so obscure that even contemporaries did not 
understand what (on this point) they were driving at or, alternatively, 
that they did not intend that inference to be drawn? Why should not 
such common words as ‘ tractatus’ or ‘consilium’ have been used if it 
was desired to avoid parliament ? 


My point is that the authors of the ‘ record and process ’ dared not 
say that the meeting was a parliament, but so arranged their 
narrative that the contrary inference might be drawn. Readers 
who, like a chancery clerk, expected a parliament or, like some 
of the chroniclers who hoped for as well as expected one, might 
be misled. Any contemporary examining the text with a view 
to finding out what the meeting really was could not, I think, 
have failed to see the difficulties which are evident to us as indeed 
they appear to have been to the chancery clerk who wrote the 
writs of expenses. If the document was drafted in bad faith 
with the desire to mislead, then, I submit, Mr. Richardson’s 
dilemma does not arise. As to his last point I would ask whether 
a ‘tractatus’ or ‘ consilium’ to consider national affairs could 
have been assembled without a royal writ? If not, the words 
were open to the same objection as the word parliament. 

Now it is evident that this reconstruction depends, though 
in differing degrees, on two propositions. The first is that the 
effect of the demise of the crown upon the writs issued under its 
authority was new and imperfectly understood doctrine in 1399 
and the second that the procedure eventually adopted for for- 
mally effecting the change of dynasty was influenced by the 
precedent of 1327. These points I have treated in some detail 
in my former article. Mr. Richardson, however, dissents from 
both propositions. As to the first he writes : 


In 1327 the ordinary processes of the courts, in theory at least, seem 
to have been interrupted: the same is true in 1399. By a parity 
of reasoning (there were no effective precedents) it would seem that some 
formal steps should have been taken in 1327 to restore the parliamentary 
machine, but so far as we know the necessity for such steps was ignored. 
I am not sure, however, that it was really ‘ new doctrine ’ in 1399 that the 
demise of the crown affected the summons or proceedings of parliament. 
In any case I must not be understood to assent to the view implied by the 
words new doctrine. 


If I have followed Mr. Richardson, he means that the appoint- 
ment or reappointment of the judges on Edward III’s accession 
implied that the effect of the demise of the crown on their patents 
was well understood in 1327, and that its consequences in respect 
to the writs under which parliament was sitting and continued 
to sit should have been equally understood. The point is in- 
teresting, because the extension of the doctrine from judges’ 
patents to parliamentary writs is a logical one which might indeed 
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have been expected in the circumstances of 1327. It seems to 
me, however, that the writs of expenses which, as is well known, 
treated the whole life of the parliament as continuous! are formal 
and conclusive evidence that the doctrine was not understood, and 
explain satisfactorily why no formal steps to restart the parlia- 
mentary machine were considered necessary. As a like situation 
did not recur until 1399 we should scarcely expect to hear of the 
matter in the interval. In 1399 both parts of the doctrine were 
known but were kept separate. Henry’s first act after his de- 
claration made to the estates, was to appoint or reappoint the 
justices, sheriffs, and other royal officers throughout the kingdom 
whom the vacancy of the throne had deprived of all power.’ 
It is in another context and on a later date that we have the 
first official reference to the invalidation of the writs of summons. 
If the point had not been understood in 1327 and there had 
been no practical reason to consider it again until 1399, it may 
fairly be called new doctrine in that year. 

I come now to the second proposition which concerns the 
influence of the precedent of 1327. I find it difficult to follow 
Mr. Richardson when, after observing that Edward II was re- 
membered at the crisis of Richard II’s reign, he proceeds, ‘ no 
one is likely to have had any detailed knowledge of the Epiphany- 
Candlemas parliament of 1327, and [people] cannot be supposed to 
have been following precedents distant by seventy years and more ’ 
(p. 45). Surely no detailed knowledge was required to grasp 
the relevance and the importance of the well-known facts that 
a parliament which had affected to depose Edward II had sub- 
sequently sent to him a representative committee instructed to 
accept his abdication and renounce homage and allegiance on 
their behalf? These facts (refracted no doubt through a ten- 
dentious mind) are referred to in the Leicester chronicle and 
plainly stated by Higden.* Adam of Usk owned a copy of 
Higden’s work, and referred to it in connexion with Henry’s 
attempt to establish the seniority of his line.‘ Again, the re- 
semblances in point of composition between the committee sent 
to Kenilworth in 1327, and the deputation that waited on Richard 
in the Tower as described by Adam of Usk,' in themselves sug- 
gest a deliberate use of the precedent.® 


1 The writs of course ran in the name of Edward III, and the whole service was 
described as ‘ad parliamentum nostrum,’ Prynne, Brief Register, iv. 78. If men had 
understood the doctrine as applying to writs of summons they would scarcely have failed 
to see the need of issuing new ones in Edward III’s name. The need of new elections 
might have been passed over as it was in 1399. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 423, no. 57. 

’ Knighton, Rolls Series, ii. 219 ; Polychronicon, Rolls Series, viii. 322. 

4 Op. cit. pp. vi, 31. 

5 Op. cit. pp. 31-2; cf. ante, xlix. 425, 588. 


® Cf. M. V. Clarke, in op. cit. 177, and H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, in Bull 
Inst. Hist. Res. xiv. 146. 
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To this Mr. Richardson objects : 


One of the salient points of difference between medieval and modern pro- 
cedure is the use of precedent, and my contention was that in this case 
any precedents followed were general and not particular. So far as we 
know, no attempt was made to consult the public records which might be 
supposed to afford detailed precedents. 


I think that we are perhaps at cross-purposes here. The 
precedents to which I referred in my original article and in the 
words above were the alleged deposition and formal abdication 
of Edward II which are recounted in the chronicles.!_ I never 
meant to suggest that the effect of the demise of the crown upon 
the existence of parliament could have been discovered from the 
precedent of 1327, for it was and is part of my case that it was 
unknown at that time. If I understand Mr. Richardson, then, 
we are agreed on this point. 

We come now to the second of the two points raised by Mr. 
Richardson. Speaking of the events of January 1327, he says, 
‘no coherent political or legal theory can be devised to fit these 
facts ’, and he extends this principle to the revolution of 1399, 
adding ‘no explanation we can offer will avoid the inherent 
difficulty of reconciling violence and law’. Since the writs were 
issued as early as 19 August, he suggests that Henry’s plans were 
already shaped, i.e. that he intended to proceed by parliamentary 
action, and could not be supposed to have had any other view, 
because ‘ he felt able to use and could conceive only the normal 
constitutional forms even for an abnormal purpose’.? Mr. 
Richardson appears to suggest that the discussion of the term is 
a vain one, because the action involved was the use of force and 
the whole situation abnormal. In these circumstances he con- 
cludes our best course is to follow the authority of the coronation 
roll and call the assembly parliament. I agree that it was in- 
tended from 19 August to refer the whole matter to parliament 
and that at the date (probably 20 September) of the publication 
of the commission’s report* the course contemplated was de- 
position. Thereafter there was a change of plan, it was decided 

1 Ante, xlix. 588 ff. A passage in the ‘ record and process’ is relevant at this point ; 
having described the commission set up to depose the king in the name and by the 
authority of the estates, it adds ‘ prout in consimilibus casibus de antiqua consuetudine 

. regni fuerat observatum ’, Rot. Parl. iii. 422, no. 51. 

2 Mr. Richardson has raised here an issue the discussion of which would require 
an article by itself. To use the words ‘ constitutional’ and ‘normal’ without a 
definite statement of what you mean by them can in such a discussion lead only to 
confusion and cross-purposes. I have tried therefore to avoid the general issue and 
confine myself to the particular case. 

3 It will be remembered that the commission had rejected Henry’s preposterous 
claim to be the legitimate heir. Mr. Richardson asks (p. 47), ‘ was there any other 
device [except reference to parliament] ready to a usurper’s hand’. Answers are 


provided by this claim and the subsequent threat to challenge the crown by right of 
conquest alone. 
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to obtain an abdication before proceeding to the deposition, and 
it was then discovered that that might extinguish parliament. 
So far there is no departure here from what Mr. Richardson calls 
‘the normal constitutional forms’ which alone Henry could 
conceive of using even for an abnormal purpose, but there is 
a very notable discovery made about one of them.! The question 
of the abnormal purpose need not have entered into the dis- 
cussion at all; it was not necessary to ask whether parliament 
could lawfully depose the king ; it was enough to point out that 
the existence of parliament depended on the official existence of 
the king who had summoned it. A new situation was thereby 
created, and it was a normal one because it arose out of an en- 
larged knowledge of the nature of an integral part of the govern- 
ment and the laws of its existence. There could be nothing 
in it, therefore, inconceivable to Henry or any others who had 
determined to give a constitutional veneer to their violence. To 
them, accordingly, as to us, the question of whether the assembly 
gathered on 30 September was a parliament would be an intelli- 
gible one and a matter of substance as well as form. So much for 
what appears to be the main point at issue between Mr. Richardson 
and myself. If space permitted a discussion of the larger question 
which he opens at the end of his paper, I would enter upon it. 
As it is I must content myself with one observation. In a society 
in which the forms of law have been prized as highly as they have 
in England revolutions may assume an important constitutional 
significance, not because of the material alterations they make 
but on account of the discoveries about the law ? and its forms 
to which they lead. In the sense of the self-consistent develop- 
ment of constitutional principles it may be said of the crises of 
1399 and of 1688 that ‘ out of the eater came forth meat ’. 


GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


1 There is a sense in which abdication is abnormal because it is rare, but it is not a 
constitutional sense. As to whether parliament had power and authority to depose 
a king, perhaps the most that can be said here is that the Lancastrians had the power 
and professed that parliament had the authority. 

2 For reasons given above (p. 78, n. 2), I have used the word law instead of ‘ con- 
stitution ’ not in a technical sense but having in mind Dr. Pickthorn’s generalization, 
‘ the medieval idea of the supremacy of the law . . . before the sixteenth century .. . 
was all there was in England in the way of a constitution’, Henry VII, p. 55. Taken 
from their context the words commit Dr. Pickthorn to more than he has said, and [ 
apologize to him for a condensation which serves to emphasize the main point, 
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Elie Halévy 

: LIE HALEVY was born at Etretat on 6 September 1870, 
two days after the proclamation of the French Republic. 
(His mother had fled there from Paris before the final advance of 
the German armies.) His father, Ludovic (1834-1908), the nephew 
of a famous Jewish composer of operas, was himself a writer of 
libretti, especially for the music of Offenbach ; and indeed music 
was a tradition in the family. But Ludovic Halévy was a man 
of many sides. He had inherited from his father St. Simonian 
traditions : he was a scholar, a bibliophile, and a lover of young 
talent, who kept open hovse (in the fine French manner) for 
good talk and discussion. His wife, a protestant, loved English 
literature for its moral character ; and Ludovic too was deeply 
interested in England. ‘He thought’, says a friend and con- 
temporary of Elie Halévy who knew his father well, and used 
to frequent his house, ‘that an equilibrium between the -order 
which the Republic seemed to compromise and the liberty which 
the Empire had refused might be secured by a constitutional 
monarchy, such as we had had under Louis Philippe, and such 
as England had been able to preserve. He used to observe that 
while our pockets were full of sous of Napoleon and francs of 

Louis Philippe, England steadily kept the coinage of Victoria.’ 
Growing in such an environment, under the influence of such 
a father and such a mother, during the troubled years after 1870 
—years vexed by the long sequel of France’s defeat and the 
memories of the Commune—Elie Halévy was imbued with the 
influences which were to determine his life. He had an austere 
mind, with a philosophic passion which had always a moral cast 
and a moral purpose and was always connected with a profound 
interest in the inner springs and motives of actual contemporary 
life. Already, at the Lycée Condorcet, he was a severe philosopher 
and the winner of the first prize in philosophy ; and later, when 
he entered the Ecole Normale, in 1890, he continued to devote 
himself to philosophic studies. In his second year at the school 
he was engaged in a parallel study of Pascal and Spinoza: at 
the same time he was also absorbed in an analysis of the dialogues 
of Plato. Later, after he had passed his agrégation (in 1892), 
he continued his study of Plato; and the result was his first 
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book, published in 1896, on La Théorie Platonicienne des Sciences. 
He always remained the philosopher, even though he eventually 
became known to the world (and especially the English world) 
as a historian: indeed, as there will be occasion to mention 
later, he only became a historian because he was a philosopher, 
and because he sought to find in the study of history a solution 
of some of the problems which had been raised by his study of 
philosophy. He was early concerned, along with his life-long 
friend Xavier Léon, in the foundation of the Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale, and throughout his life the interests of 
the Revue, and the studies for which it stood, lay very close to 
his heart. He never forgot philosophy ; and, in particular, he 
never forgot the Platonic tradition of philosophy. To him, as 
to his master Plato, philosophy had a practical purpose: it 
was concerned with finding (and, if it might be, with applying) 
the great dpo., or standards, of actual human life. Léon 
Brunschvicg, a philosopher like Halévy, and one of his oldest 
friends, has justly said, in a memorial notice which recently 
appeared in his own Revue, that ‘if what Plato had at heart was, 
above all, to transcend, for the salvation of his city, the opposition 
between purely speculative criticism and purely empirical politics, 
then the work of Elie Halévy may be explained by his fidelity 
to the inspiration of Plato ’. 

Soon after leaving the Ecole Normale, in 1892, Halévy re- 
ceived, at the age of twenty-two, an invitation from Emile Boutmy 
to lecture at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. M. Lévy-Bruhl 
had been giving for some time a successful course on the evolution 
of political ideas in Germany: Boutmy wished to add a parallel 
course on England, and he believed that Halévy was the man 
best qualified to give that course. The connexion thus estab- 
lished with the Ecole des Sciences Politiques lasted the whole 
of his life. Eventually, from about 1900 onwards, he came to 
give two courses at the school in alternate years, lecturing in 
one year on England and in the other on Socialism. The course 
on Socialism did not, during his lifetime, lead to any publica- 
tions (except articles such as those on ‘ La doctrine économique 
de Saint-Simon et des Saint-Simoniens ’, which appeared in the 
Revue du Mois of 1907-8); but his friends and pupils are now 
planning the publication of a posthumous volume based on the 
course. Those who heard the three lectures which he gave 
at Cambridge in May 1937, on French Socialism—memorable 


1 When he was staying in Cambridge, in May 1937, it was of the Revue that he 
frequently spoke. Xavier Léon, who had long been its editor, had lately died : Halévy 
had added to his other labours by undertaking its charge (in which, it should be added, 
he had long been quietly assisting); and it was the problems of the Revue which 
largely claimed his attention 
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lectures, memorably delivered, at once profound and pellucid— 
will look forward to the publication with an eager anticipation. 

It was the course of lectures on England which led to volume 
on volume and article on article. Before the end of the nine- 
teenth century Halévy had already begun to visit England, as 
he continued to do year by year (after 1901 along with his wife, 
who was his colleague as well as his wife, and the joint friend 
along with him of all his English friends) until his death in 1937. 
By 1900 he had already met and talked with Henry Sidgwick 
and MacTaggart in Cambridge ; and in the course of the years 
he came to know intimately nearly all English thinkers and English 
students of affairs: Bertrand Russell, Graham Wallas, Lowes 
Dickinson, Sidney Ball, the Webbs, Herbert Fisher, G. M. 
Trevelyan, Basil Williams, and many others. He knew England 
and Englishmen at first hand as perhaps no other foreign student 
has ever done ; and he knew intimately, and by regular annual 
study in the British Museum, the documents and the sources of 
English history (such as he could not readily procure in Paris) 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century down to the present 
time. He equipped himself with a stoic thoroughness and a 
stoic patience for the understanding of England. Already in 
his youth he had astonished his friends by his gift of stern con- 
centration. ‘He followed rules spontaneously’, writes one of 
his earliest friends, ‘this, for example, which astonished me 
when he told me of it, that he would never read anything outside 
the course of his studies, simply to amuse and distract himself, 
except on a Sunday evening.’ It was said of him, in one of the 
notices which appeared after his death, ‘ C’est un grand historien, 
et c’est une grande conscience, qui disparait’. The ‘ great 
conscience ’ went deeper, far deeper, than a rigorous self-schooling. 
It gave purpose and nerve to his studies. They were always 
controlled by a moral judgement and an ultimate moral aim.’ 
Always the Platonist . . . and always, also, the Stoic. To all 
who knew him, his is a fine and ennobling memory. 

When he became a candidate for his doctorate, in 1901, he 
presented for his degree, along with a Latin thesis on the association 
of ideas (which he had been led to study in the writings of Hume), 
a part of what was soon afterwards to become the first of his great 
and classical works, The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. It 
is significant that the first of his published works on England was 
concerned with English philosophy, and with that most peculiar 


1 One of the earliest, if not the earliest, of his articles, which appeared in the Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale in 1893, dealt with the questions, ‘ How can «: tract 
idea of duty become a concrete end of society, and how can the moral law systematize 
our social and political life ?” The questions thus posed in 1893 continued to occupy 
his mind till 1937. 
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(and perhaps most characteristic) of English philosophies, the 
philosophy of Utilitarianism. In its original French La Formation 
du Radicalisme Philosophique en Angleterre appeared in three 
volumes between the years 1900 and 1903 (one volume dealing with 
the youth of Bentham from 1776 to 1789, another with the growth 
of the utilitarian doctrine from 1789 to 1815, and a third with the 
history of philosophic radicalism from 1815 to 1832): in the 
English translation it was published, with a preface by the Master 
of Balliol, in 1928. It was the work of a philosopher and a 
historian, both in one. What was philosophic was the lucid 
analysis and the just appreciation of ideas: it has been justly 
said that Leslie Stephen, who was publishing three volumes on 
the same theme about the same time, spoke of utilitarians, while 
Halévy treated of utilitarianism. What was historic was the 
patient research (not least in the mass of Bentham’s manuscripts) 
which went to the writing of the work; and what was no less 
historic was the ‘ genetic’ sense, if it may so be called, which 
enabled him to appreciate the different stages in the development 
of utilitarianism, and, more particularly, the change of Bentham’s 
ideas about 1808, when he moved from his previous phase of 
benevolent despotism to the later phase of belief in the principle 
and practice of democracy. But it was not only the philosopher 
and the historian that went to the writing of The Growth of 
Philosophic Radicalism : it was also the economist. One of the 
great merits of the work is the connexion which it establishes 
between the philosophy of Bentham and the economic theory of 
Ricardo, the Mills and McCulloch. It is still another merit (a 
merit which also appeared in other phases of his thought and his 
investigation, as, for instance, in his lectures on the history of 
Socialism) that he patiently and conclusively showed the con- 
nexions and interactions between the thought of France and the 
thought of England : how Locke and Hume had acted on France, 
and how, in return, the ideas of the great French thinkers of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century had reacted on England. 
After the publication of The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism 
the work of Halévy became, and remained, definitely and primarily 
historic. No doubt his courses of lectures at the School of Political 
Sciences naturally impelled him in that direction ; but there were 
also reasons of philosophy which impelled him to become a 
historian. What was the social background, and what was the 
course of social development, which explained the vogue of 
utilitarianism ? In particular, what was the social ethic, or the 
social cement, which could bind together and reconcile, if only 
pragmatically, the inherent antinomies or contradictions which 
he had always detected at the heart of utilitarian theory ? There 
was, for example, the antinomy (or, as he called it, le concurrence 
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a Vintérieur du systéme) between ‘ the principle in virtue of which 
the science of the legislator must intervene to identify interests 
naturally discordant, and that in virtue of which the social order 
realizes itself spontaneously through the harmony of egoisms ’.* 
Side by side with this antinomy there was another, even more 
fundamental: the antinomy between a profession of hedonism, 
or sensualism, and the actual practice of an austere stoicism. 
The utilitarians talked as if pleasure were everything: they 
acted in an absolutely opposite sense, submitting themselves to 
a painful and rigorous pursuit of truth, and recognizing that the 
price of all pleasure was pain. Such were the problems that 
confronted the philosopher at the end of his study of utilitarian 
theory. Only a study of history could show how they had been 
actually solved in practice. 

The first volume of the Histoire du Peuple Anglais au X1X°* 
Siécle appeared in 1912.2, It contained a view of the state of 
England in 1815 which was perhaps Halévy’s greatest achieve- 
ment. The influence of Taine (one of his father’s friends) may 
be traced in its general method ; but there is a profundity of 
research behind its method, and in its conclusions, which was 
peculiar to Halévy himself. There is also a depth of understand- 
ing of England which he owed not only to his own researches, 
but also to his whole upbringing: to the influence of his mother 
and that of the Liberal circle which gathered round his father. 
Few, if any, have understood as well as he did the genius of 
English Nonconformity (and particularly of Wesleyanism), or 
its profound importance in the history of English national life. 
Nonconformity, he felt, was the fundamental ingredient which 
could not only reconcile itself with Benthamism (its apparent 
enemy, and yet its ally, for both had the same fundamental 


1 La formation du radicalisme philosophique, p. 375. Leon Brunschvicg, who 
quotes this passage in his memorial notice, refers also to some words used by Halévy, 
in the same sense, in a session of the French Society of Philosophy in February 1904. 
In that session he pointed out that in matters of law and politics the Benthamites 
believed in an artificial identification of interests (by a mechanical or engineering pro- 
cess), while in matters of economics they believed in a natural harmony of interests 
which had to be simply studied and explained, as the natural order of the heavens 
is studied and explained by the astronomer. . . . I cannot but refer with a particular 
interest to the report of this session, published in the Bulletin of the Society for April 
1904. For one thing, a copy of this report, given to me twenty-five years ago, was the 
first of many gifts which I received from Elie Halévy. For another thing (which 
matters far more) it shows him, at the age of 34, speaking already as a master before 
a meeting which included Bergson, Berthelot, Lévy-Bruhl, Tannery and other famous 
philosophers and scholars. 

2 One of Halévy’s books on the history of English theory, too little known in 
England, deserves to be mentioned in the moment of passing to his volumes on the 
history of English politics. This is the little volume on Thomas Hodgskin, published 
in 1903. Hodgskin (whose name does not appear in the Dictionary of National 
Biography) was a lecturer at the London Mechanics’ Institute, about 1826, whose 
writings, in Halévy’s view, were one of the sources of the ideas of Karl Marx. 
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Stoicism), but could also reconcile, or fuse, both the antinomies 
of Benthamism itself and the conflicts or divergencies of general 
English society. Here was a principle of spiritual order which 
held England together: ‘le méthodisme est le véritable antidote 
du jacobinisme, et l’organisation libre des Eglises est, dans le 
pays qu’il gouverne, le véritable principe d’ordre ’. 

M. Brunschvicg has said of L’ Angleterre en 1815 that it is 
not only a model of what an exhaustive study of a civilization 
should be: it is also a masterpiece of psychological insight. 
The praise is just. It is no wonder that English scholars, and 
the English public in general, have come to recognize Halévy 
as the great interpreter of nineteenth-century England. The 
first volume of his history was published in an English transla- 
tion in 1924, with a preface by Graham Wallas; and a part of 
it (the first book) has recently been published in a sixpenny 
edition among the Pelican Books. But the first volume, even 
before the English translation appeared, had already been 
followed by two others, which appeared together in 1923. The 
second volume dealt with the period from Waterloo to the eve of 
the Reform Bill: the third with the period from the Crisis of 
the Reform Bill to the beginning of Peel’s ministry in 1841. 
It might naturally have been expected that succeeding volumes 
would have carried the story consecutively forward: it might 
even have been hoped that when the story had reached 1860, 
the writer would (as he at one time planned) have paused to com- 
pose another and complementary view of the state of England 
as it stood a little after the turn of the century, when (at any rate 
for the moment) a general equilibrium seemed to have been 
attained. But after 1923 Halévy altered his plan, and resolved 
to make a leap. The war had intervened. It had not prevented 
him from finishing and publishing his second and third volumes ; 
but it had shifted the centre of his interest. In the course of 
his lectures on England at the School of Political Sciences he had 
collected a mass of material on the period of English history 
preceding the war, from 1895 to 1914; and he resolved to use 
the material, and to write an Epilogue on that period. ‘Je 
reviendrai plus tard’, he wrote, ‘4 lére Victorienne.’ He pub- 
lished two volumes of the Hpilogue—the first, in 1926, on the 
theme of the Imperialists in Power (1895 to 1906); the second, 
in 1932, under the title of Vers la démocratie sociale et vers la 
guerre (1905 to 1914). After 1932 he returned to the Victorian 
era. Another and posthumous volume of the History of England 

1 It should be added that all the five volumes of the History of England in the 
Nineteenth Century which appeared during the author’s life have been translated into 
English by Mr. E, L. Watkin. The second and third volumes of the translation, 


which cover the period from 1815 to 1841, were published in 1926 and 1927: the 
fourth and fifth, which cover the period from 1895 to 1914, appeared in 1929 and 1934. 
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in the Nineteenth Century may now be edited from his papers. 
What it will contain, what period it will cover, and whether it 
will comprise any view of the state of England in 1860, all 
these are questions which await an answer. 

The pure historical student may grieve that the thread of 
Halévy’s history was interrupted. But the interruption was 
an inevitable aftermath of the war, which turned his thoughts 
irresistibly back to the twenty years which preceded its out- 
break ; and it was an even more inevitable result of his own 
practical and moral temper, which engaged his attention upon 
the deep issues of contemporary life. Already in 1919, when 
he was still engaged in the second and third volumes of his 
history, he was also attracted by the English problems of his 
own day; and he published during that year, in the Revue 
d’Economie Politique, one of the most suggestive of his papers, 
on the subject of the Whitley Councils, under the title of ‘ La 
Politique de paix sociale en Angleterre’. The Epilogue was 
bound to come: it was all the more bound to come because 
the Frenchman in Halévy (and he was, above all, French) was 
naturally drawn to instruct his countrymen on the causes and 
the motives which had drawn England and France together 
and associated their destinies. Perhaps the Epilogue was ap- 
preciated even more in France than in England. M. Seignobos 
hailed it as the most completely satisfactory contemporary 
history of any State which had been written; and M. Robert 
Dreyfus has recently spoken of its second volume as indubitably 
‘le chef d’oeuvre du grand historien ’. 

Halévy’s immersion in recent and contemporary history 
lasted for nearly ten years, from 1923 to 1932. In 1928 he be- 
came an active member of the commission for the publication 
of the French diplomatic documents on the origin of the war. 
In 1929 he was invited by the university of Oxford, which had 
already given him its honorary doctorate in 1926, to deliver a 
course of Rhodes Memorial Lectures, afterwards published, in 
1930, under the title of The World Crisis of 1914-1918. This 
was, as it were, the epilogue to his own Epilogue: it drew the 
morals, and posed the problems, which had arisen from the 
explosion that followed the twenty years of development from 
1895 to 1914. If it preceded by a couple of years the final 
publication of the second volume of the Epilogue, it is none the 
less his last testament in the field of contemporary history. It 
has a noble beginning, as it has also a noble end. ‘My work’, 
he said, ‘has been a work of patience: my patience you have 
meant to reward.’ There was indeed patience in his work; 
but there was also infinitely more. He went on to speak 
of the collaboration of England and France (of which his own 
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life’s work, though he did not say so, was a great illustra- 
tion) as founded on charity, hope, and faith. ‘Charity towards 
mankind as a whole; Hope in the future welfare of the human 
race ; Faith in the possibility of furthering, through co-operation 
between nations, the cause of knowledge and culture, of every- 
thing which the eighteenth century, the most Anglo-French in 
history, called by a fine name, “ enlightenment ’’, Les Lumiéres.’ 
Noble words. And words which, to the reflective mind, go down 
to the root of his being and belief. 

It is difficult to express, with any justice, the memories and 
impressions of thirty years. He was a man of more than ordinary 
height, alert and lithe, with a quick eye and an incisive gift of 
speech. He could be ironical, and even sarcastic ; and he had 
an intellectual range and penetration which would have made 
him alarming, to those who knew less and had less precision of 
thought, if it had not been balanced by a native generosity of 
temper.! He was versed alike in philosophy, politics, economics, 
and history ; but while he was a student of books and sources— 
disciplined, industrious, and patient—he also loved to move among 
living men and to put his mind fairly to theirs. The number of 
his friends in England was perhaps known only to himself; and 
they were as diversified as his own interests. He was happy in 
a perfect marriage: in all his travels, in England or Spain or 
the Mediterranean, and in all his work, he and his wife were 
undivided. He was a natural stoic, as he was also a natural 
scholar: he kept himself severely in hand, followed the rule 
spontaneously, and was always one 


Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn, 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care. 


But his scholarship, as it was informed by purpose, was also 
informed by sympathy. This made him a great teacher, who 
taught by his own example as well as by his precept. His memory 
lives among the pupils whom he taught for over forty years in 
France : it lives among all those who have heard him lecture in 
England. He had a deep and human interest in his friends and 
in his pupils; and with an intellectual passion for ideas he was 
able to combine a lively and understanding sympathy for human 
idiosyncracies. This, as well as the patience of his research and 


1 Perhaps, in his youth, he was more alarming than he was in his later years. M. 
Robert Dreyfus, writing in the Revue de Paris, recalls how ‘ Marcel Proust, when he 
once sent me a sort of psychological confession, anxiously charged me to keep it secret-— 
not even to show it to our comrade Daniel, and least of all to his elder brother Elie, 
whose sarcastic disapprobation he particularly feared. Elie Halévy, the eldest of us, 
greatly alarmed Marcel Proust.’ 
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the synoptic power of his philosophy, explains the quality of 
his writings. James Mill and Jeremy Bentham lived for him : 
Canning and Peel were his companions : the Wesleyans were not 
abstractions, but human flesh and blood. Above all, he had a 
justice and a balance in his views, and a clarity in his expression, 
which made him a master of exposition. Perhaps he had not 
eloquence, though he could lecture as few men can: perhaps he 
had not the gift of style, though he could say exactly, and with 
a rigorous economy of words, just what he wished to say. Such 
things would have been incompatible with the severe simplicity 
which was his essence. He had no artifices : he laboured simply 
to understand, and to set down simply his understanding. His 
book on the formation of philosophic radicalism, and the first 
volume of his history, are standing witnesses, and they are likely 
to be enduring witnesses, that he succeeded in his endeavour. 
His interpretation of English thought and English life, through 
all the long years from the youth of Bentham to the end of the 
World War, is one of the greatest gifts which the genius of France 
could have made to England, and it is a gift which English scholars 
will not forget. 


ERNEST BARKER. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Library of St. Radegund’s Abbey 


MS. Rawtinson B. 336 in the Bodleian Library is a late thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth-century cartulary of St. Radegund’s 
Abbey at Bradsole, near Dover. After the charters and a list 
of places which the charters concern come a number of other 
entries, the second of which (pp. 187-93) is headed IJsti sunt libri 
Ecclesie Sancte Radegundis. The books are grouped under five 
headings, Theology, Law, Medicine, Grammar, and ‘ Books in 
the church ’"—psalters, graduals, missals, and the like—but the 
classifying seems to have been done rather carelessly: a Regis- 
trum Curie Romane and a Tractatus de legibus Anglie, of which 
there were two copies, one in French and the other in Latin, are 
listed with the books on grammar instead of with those on law, 
and the majority of the books given under the same heading 
on page 192 would seem to belong rather with the works on 
theology. 

The catalogue seems worth printing, partly because of its 
intrinsic interest and partly in the hope that some one more 
favourably situated than myself may be able to find out whether 
some of the volumes once in the priory library are still extant. 
It should be noted that in copying the manuscript, I have made 
no changes in spelling or capitalization; but I have omitted 
the paragraph mark which precedes each item (until he reached 
page 191 the cataloguer was careful to begin each item on a new 
line), I have transferred the captions, De Theologia, &c., from the 
margin to the body of the text, and I have been unable to decipher 
the name of the author of one Summa. ALFRED H. SwEeEt. 


Isti sunt libri Ecclesie Sancte Radegundis 
De Theologia 


Biblie quatuor in quatuor voluminibus quarum una non est perfecta. 

Item Historie magistri Petri Manducatoris, quatuor in quatuor volumini- 
bus. In quorum / uno continetur liber qui dicitur Speculum ecclesie. 

Item sentencie Magistri Petri Longobardi tres in tribus voluminibus. 

Item liber exodi glosatus in uno volumine. 

Item libri Job, Salomonis, Sapiencie, et ecclesiastici glosati in uno volumine 
qui fuerunt / fratris Willelmi Canonici. 
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Item secundo libri Job, Salomonis, sapiencie et ecclesiastici in uno volu- 
mine et maiori littera. 

Item duo psalteria glosata in duobus voluminibus. 

Item quedam pars psalterii expositi in gallico in uno volumine. 

Item Augustinus super psalterium usque ad misericordias domini in 
duobus voluminibus. 

Item Moralia beati Gregorii super Job in uno volumine. 

Item liber Jeremie prophete glosatus in uno volumine. 

Item duodecim prophete minores glosati in uno volumine. 

Item parabole Salomonis, Ecclesiastes inperfectus, leviticus et ecclesi- 
asticus non glosatus et in grossa / littera in uno volumine. 

Item libri Machabeorum, Judicum et Regum gallice in uno volumine. 

Item quatuor Ewangelie glosate qui fuerunt fratris Willelmi Canonici, in 
uno volumine. 

Item secundo quatuor Ewangelie glosate in uno minori volumine. 

Item Ewangelia Luce et Johannis glosata in uno volumine. 

Item Ewangelia eadem glosata secundo in uno volumine, in quo continetur 
et / Penitenciarius Exoniensis Episcopi. 

Item Ewangelia Mathei et Marci duplicia et glosata in duobus voluminibus. 

Item Ewangelium Luce non glosatum et Johannis glosatum in uno volumine. 

Item Epistole Pauli glosate in uno volumine. 

Item Actus Apostolorum, Apochalipsis, et epistole canonice glosate in 
uno volumine. 

Item Epistole Canonice, Apochalipsis et quedam epistole Pauli glosate 
in uno volumine. 

Item liber unus ad inveniendum quasdam auctoritates biblie, in uno 
volumine. 

Item Cantica Canticorum glosata. Summa magistri Roberti de ! 
Sermones / magistrorum Thome de Noviomag’, Stephani de Lange- 
thune, et beati Augustini de Adventu et Nathali domini in uno 
volumine. 

Item Haymo super Ewangelia et epistolas tocius anni in duobus volumi- p. 188 
nibus. 

Item Magister J. de Abevile super Ewangelia et epistolas dominicarum 
tocius anni in uno volumine. / In quo continentur una summa que 
dicitur Qui bene presunt, et quedam summa de penitenciis / cum 
Epistolis Symachi. 

Item idem Magister super Ewangelia et Epistolas sanctorum per totum 
annum in uno volumine. 
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3a Item summa que dicitur provincialis super Ewangelia et Epistolas tocius 
anni, videlicet tam / dominicarum quam sanctorum in uno volumine. 
Item sermones Cancellarii Parisiensis in uno volumine. 


Item Omelia beati Gregorii pape in uno volumine. 

Item Magister J. de Abevile super Ewangelia dominicarum preter predicta 
in quaternis. 

Item Augustinus super epistolas Johannis in quaternis et antiqua littera. 

Item Augustinus in Enchiridion. Et de vera et falsa penitencia} et quidam 
sermones / in uno volumine. 


1T have not been able to read this name, which ends with ‘d’. 
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Item Gregorius de conflictu viciorum et virtutum, et Versus Bernardi 
Monachi et sentencie / Petri Longobardi abbreviate in uno volumine. 

Item sentencie Ysidoris et Bernardi de Jerusalem celesti et civibus eius. 
Et de amore / ac tractatu Venite ascendamus. Et Hugo de Sancto 
Victore in diversis tractatibus in uno volumine. 

Item summa Magistri Prepositini de questionibus theologicis in uno 
volumine. 

Item duo dialogi beati Gregorii pape in duobus voluminibus. 

Item Petrus Alphus et dialogus beati Gregorii pape cum pastorali eiusdem 
in uno volumine. 

Item vitas patrum. Et dicta patrum in uno volumine. 

Item summa magistri Johannis Beleth cum quibusdam aliis inscriptis in 
uno volumine. 

Item liber unus de consecratione misse et liber Yvonis Carnotensis Epis- 
copi de dedicacione /ecclesie cum quibusdam sermonibus in uno 
volumine. 

Item distinctiones Mauricii in uno volumine. 

Item quedam summa de viciis et virtutibus in uno volumine. 

Item quidam liber qui dicitur Cyntillarius cum summa magistri J. Beleth 
in uno volumine. 

Item quidam libellus in quo continentur summa magistri Petri Blesensis 
cum compoto / ecclesiastico et uno Cyntillario, in quaternis. 

Item Elucidarius Anselmi, Tractatus Innocencii pape de miseria humane 
condicionis / et penitenciarius quidam cum uno Cyntillario in uno 
volumine. 

Item Elucidarius per se in uno volumine. 


p. 189 Item liber unus qui dicitur liber florum in uno volumine. 


Item de Vitis et passionibus sanctorum per annum, tria volumina. In 
quorum uno continentur / Omelia Venerabilis Bede presbiteri. 

Item summa Reymundi et quedam summa de viciis et virtutibus cum 
decretalibus abbreviatis /in uno volumine parvo. 

Item summa Reymundi cum apparetto in uno volumine. 

Item summa magistri Thome de Chabeham in quaternis. 

Item Boecius de trinitate, Meditaciones Bernardi, Augustinus de spiritu 
et anima / et vera Innocencia in uno volumine. 

Item libellus unus manualis qui sic incipit, Moralium dogma philosophorum. 

Item Meditaciones Anselmi in uno parvo volumine. 

Item Opusculum beati Augustini modo soliloquiorum factum in parvis 
quaternis. 

Item de oracionibus sanctorum cum litteris auro illuminatis volumen 
unum. 

Item Miracula beate Marie Virginis in uno volumine cum vita Sancte 
Frideswithe. 

Item Miracula beati Thome Martiris in uno volumine parvo non ligato. 

Item ympnarius glosatus cum aliis inscriptis in uno volumine. 

Item Moralia super quibusdam libris Historie Petri Manducatoris. Et 
numerale / Magistri Willelmi Lyncolliensis in uno volumine. 

Item Historia Bede de gestis Anglorum in uno volumine. 

Item quidam liber qui sic incipit, Aperta sunt porta. Et est liber ser- 
monum, 
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Item interpretaciones Hebraicorum nominum in quaternis. 

Item sermones provinciales dominicis diebus usque post festum Sancte 
Trinitatis./ Et quedam pars summe de viciis et virtutibus in 
quaternis. 

Item quedam pars Omeliarum beati Odonis de Cheriton’ cum quibusdam 
sermonibus / in uno parvo volumine. 

Item parabole eiusdem cum aliis inscriptis in quaternis. 

Item Meditaciones beati Bernardi, et Hugo de institucione noviciorum in 
uno volumine parvo. 

Item liber sermonum qui sic incipit, Inicium sapiencie, in quaternis. 

Item psalterium beati Jeronimi cum quibusdam oracionibus in uno 
volumine parvo. 

Item liber quorundam sermonum qui sic incipit, dicite pusillanimes. / 

Et liber qui dicitur Speculum ecclesie in uno volumine non ligato. 
Item sex quaterni glosati in librum Mathei Ewangelie. p. 190 
Item Eulogium Johannis de Cornubiensis ad Alexandrum papam cum 

quibusdam questionibus / theologicis et notulis super quartum librum 

sentenciarum in quaternis. 

Item Notule quedam super secundum, tercium, et quartum librum sen- 
tenciarum in quaternis. 

Item Epistole Jacobi, Petri et Johannis glosate cum sermonibus quibusdam 
in quaternis. 

Item Notule quedam super partem libr’ genesis, Exodi, Levitici, et super 
tres libros / Salomonis, ac sapiencie et super epistolas Pauli ad Romanos 
et ad Ephesios in quaternis. 

Item tres quaterni de principio Biblie ve(r)sificate. 

(Here follow six ruled lines, left blank) 
De Jure 

Item duo paria decretorum in duobus voluminibus. 

Item unum par novum decretalium cum apparetto in uno volumine. 

Item Instituciones Justiniani in uno volumine. 

Item Breviarium extravagancium in uno volumine. 

Item summa Gaufredi, et Tancredus de ordine Judiciorum in uno volu- 
mine. 

Item Tancredus de ordine Judiciorum geminatus in duobus voluminibus. 

Item parnomia Yvonis Carnotensis Episcopi in uno volumine. 

Item quedam summa super decreta que sic incipit, Quoniam ut multorum. 
Et summa / titulorum extravagancium in quaternis. 

Item quinque libri breviarii extravagancium in quaternis. 

Item liber antiquus decretalium qui sic incipit, Quoniam novus super- 
venientibus. 

(Here follow five ruled lines, left blank) 
De phisica 

Item Ysagoge Johannici Liber afforismorum Choyypocratis. Et liber p- !9! 
pronosticorum in / phisica. Et liber pulsuum. Et liber urinarum 
Theophili. Et tegny Galieni, in uno volumine. 

Item ! glose predictorum in uno volumine. 

Item viaticum Constantini Monachi. Diete universales et particulares. 


1 From here on, Jtem is in general abbreviated to It. 
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Item liber urinarum ysa. Et liber Nicholai de Electuariis faciendis in 
uno volumine. 

Item passionarius in phisica. Et summa Magistri Alexandri de urinis in 
uno volumine. 

Item Antidotarius in uno volumine. 

Item tractatus de virtutibus herbarum et specierum per litteras alphabeti 
in uno volumine. 

Item liber dietarum et materia de virtute herbarum in uno volumine. 

Item Galienus ad glauconem. Et liber aureus. Et quedam summa 
dictaminum que dicitur / aurea gemma, in uno volumine. 

Item liber de infirmitatibus equorum. Et Ampitrum et de virtute her- 
barum per litteras / Alphabeti. Et de urinis versifice in uno volumine. 

Item practica Cophonis cum quibusdam aliis inscriptis de phisica et 
Cyrugia, in uno / volumine. 

Item unus parvus liber de practica qui sic incipit, Signa bona sunt, con- 
tinens / alium librum qui sic incipit, Febrium alia habent fieri ex 
principali. 

Item libellus unus de urinis qui sic incipit, Urina clara, in quaternis. 

Item quidam liber Ypocratis ad Cesarem de phisica in gallico. 

(Here follow two ruled lines, left blank) 
De Gramatica 

Item quidam liber tragediarum qui sic incipit, Publius Terrentius. 

Item liber virgilii Eneyd. Item Alexander magnus. 

Item tres stacii magni. Item Juvenalis unus. Item Seneca de bene- 
ficiis. 

Item duo boecii de consolacione philosophie in duobus voluminibus. 

Item liber unus qui sic incipit, phebeyo domitus. Item unum doctrinale 
magnum. 

Item duo libri epistolarum Symachi in duobus voluminibus. 

Item liber Epistolarum Gervasii Abbatis premonstratensis duplex cum 
aliis inscriptis in duobus voluminibus. 

Item Registrum Curie Romane quod sic incipit, Preceps ad malum. Et 
quedam Epistole / Cenomanensis episcopi in uno volumine. 

Item tractatus quidam de legibus Anglie in gallico in uno volumine. 


p. 192 Item Tractatus idem in latino, cum quadam summa que dicitur, In omni- 


bus litteris, in uno volumine. 
(Here follow four ruled lines, left blank) 

Item Vita Sancte Brigide et Historie Sanctarum Katerine et Margarete 
virginum, in quaternis. 

Item protractiones passionis et resurrectionis dominice, in duobus qua- 
ternis. 

Item Vita Sanctorum Pauli Heremite, Antonii, Hillarionis. Et passio 
Sancte Katerine / virginis in quaternis. Item liber unus de princi- 
piis et finibus leccionum tam temporalis / quam sanctorum cum 
notulis poetrie et Horatii in eisdem. 

Item quedam pars legende sanctorum incipiens in vigilia Sancti Johannis 
et finiens in festo / sancte Katerine virginis. Item duo volumina de 
organo exceptis magnis quaternis qui / sunt ad altare Marie virginis. 

Item quatuordecim psalteria exceptis quatuor psalteriis que sunt in choro 
et hiis que sunt /in diurnalibus et breviariis. Item septemdecim 
diurnalia. 
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Item quindecim breviaria servicii noctis et diei, computatis in eodem 
numero breviaria / domini Abbatis, Infirmitorii, et omnibus aliis 
que sunt in manibus fratrum interius et exterius / existencium. Item 
unum Missale de usu fratrum minorum. 

(Here follow three ruled lines, left blank) 
Libri in ecclesia 

Item duo ordinalia in quorum uno continetur exposicio regule. 

Item duo Antiphonaria integra in duobus voluminibus. Et unum in duo 
voluminibus. 

Item duo Legende in duobus voluminibus. Item unum antiphonarium 
de veteri usu. 

Item quinque Gradualia in quinque voluminibus. Item unum de veteri 
usu. 

Item duo libri parvi ad opus Cantoris in medio chori ad missam. 

Item liber unus de oficiis incipiendis preter predictos. 

Item unus liber de responsor’ in vesperis. Et Graduale et Alleluias in 
missa cantand’. 

Item duo Manualia in duobus voluminibus. In quorum uno est agenda. 

Item duo libri de Collectis post aspersionem aque et processionem dicendis. 

Item sexdecim processionalia. Item unum Collectarium. 

Item quatuor psalteria que sunt super formas in choro. 

Item unum missale ad altare maius, cum duobus Ewanglariis et uno 
Epistolario. 

Item quinque Missalia integra interius et exterius bona, exceptis duobus 
antiquis que / sunt apud Clauerteghe et Padlesworthe. 

Item novem agende interius et exterius non computatis veteris et una de 
magna / littera que est in armario et exceptis hiis que sunt apud 
Polthun’ et Blakewos’. 

Item libellus unus de officio mortuorum continens eciam in se parabolas 
beati Odonis. 

Item libellus unus de eodem officio continens eciam in se Canonem misse. 

Item liber unus de eodem cum benediccionibus candelarum et florum in 
quaternis. 

Item quartus libellus continens unam agendam et Canonem misse cum 
officio / sepulture mortuorum. 


Dead-Pays in the Elizabethan Army 


AccorpiIne to the Oxford English Dictionary, the expression 
‘dead-pay’’ had two meanings in the sixteenth century. It 
meant ‘ Pay continued to a soldier no longer in active service ’, 
in other words a pension for old or disabled soldiers ; and it meant 
‘ Pay continued in the name of a soldier or sailor actually dead or 
discharged, and appropriated by the officer’. This second mean- 
ing indicates an abuse which flourished in the Elizabethan army. 
Sir J. W. Fortescue comments on this abuse in the financing of 
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the English troops at the siege of Leith in 1560 in these words : 


Thus, though the muster-rolls of the army in Scotland showed eight 
thousand men for whom the Queen paid wages, only five thousand were 
actually with the colours, and the pay of the remaining three thousand 
went of course into the captains’ pockets.1 


And again, speaking of the forces in the Netherlands in 1585-7 : 


The companies fell into the hands of unscrupulous swindlers, who sent 
their men out to plunder and did not omit to take their own share, 
rejoicing over every soldier who died or deserted for the money that would 
pass into their pockets when the long-deferred pay-day should come.” 


Fortescue concludes that the prevalence of this dead-pay abuse 
proves the Elizabethan government guilty of neglecting the 
interests of the rank and file, thus: ‘There have been many 
sovereigns and many ministers in England who have neglected 
and betrayed their soldiers, but none more wilfully, wantonly and 
scandalously than Elizabeth ’.* 

The expression ‘ dead-pay ’, however, seems to have a third 
meaning, neither mentioned by the Oxford English Dictionary nor 
touched upon by Fortescue, which throws a different light on 
Elizabethan military finance. The earliest mention I have found 
of this type of dead-pay is in December 1562.4 In that month 
the earl of Warwick, who was in command of the English garrison 
at Le Havre, wrote to the privy council asking permission to 
modify the paysheet in favour of certain deserving captains ‘ as 
well for their encouragement and relief as for the help of such 
gentlemen and expert soldiers as they are forced to consider above 
the queen’s allowance’. The plan outlined by Warwick was 
that the captains in question should be sent a hundred men’s 
pay for every ninety-five men under their command. Part of 
this extra sum, which was called dead-pays, was to go to increase 
the captain’s own pay, and the rest was to be disbursed by him 
to the gentlemen volunteers attached to his company. The 
privy council eventually sanctioned the scheme, but stipulated 
that the number of dead-pays awarded should never exceed 
eight per cent. of the pay-roll, that no part of this fund should be 
disbursed except in cases of obvious need, and that a full account 
of these disbursements should be given monthly.® 

After England’s open intervention in the continental struggle 
in 1585 this dead-pay system became properly established. In 
the interval it had been used in the payment of the English 
volunteers in the service of the States-General ; but in October 


1 History of the British Army, i. 128. 2 Ibid. p. 146. 3 Ibid. 


4 The earliest reference to the other types in the Ozford English Dictionary is in 
1565. 


5 State Papers, Foreign, Eliz., xlvi, no. 918. ®§ Ibid. no. 933. 
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1585 it was definitely included in the financial arrangements for 
the troops serving in the Netherlands, when Richard Huddilston, 
the treasurer-at-war, was instructed to award as many dead-pays 
as had been allowed in the volunteer companies. This was ten 
in every hundred pays sent to the captain (which meant that, when 
the muster-rolls showed a hundred men, the actual strength of 
the company was only ninety), and until the close of the century 
this rate was maintained for the forces on foreign service. 

This extra fund, however, proved insufficient to satisfy the 
greed of the captains who continued to appropriate illegal dead- 
pays. So flagrant was the abuse that the earl of Leicester de- 
vised a new scheme (probably early in 1586),? which transferred 
the dead-pay fund from the captain to other members of the 
company. The customary ten dead-pays in the hundred were 
to be allocated as follows: one was to be divided between two 
corporals to increase their pay to a shilling a day: two between 
four gentlemen volunteers, making their pay likewise a shilling : 
three between twelve of the musketeers, increasing their pay to 
tenpence a day: three were to be bestowed on the officers at the 
captain’s discretion: and the tenth was to be given to the captain’s 
servant. It is clear, however, that this plan was not adhered to. 
In 1589 the privy council, when reviewing the whole question of 
pay and musters, ordered that Leicester’s method of distributing 
the dead-pay fund should be followed in the future.* In March 
1590-1, in answer to articles sent from the garrison of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, the council wrote that while dead-pays were officially 
allowed to the captains, it was expected that some of them would 
be given to deserving soldiers, showing that even then Leicester’s 
scheme had not been accepted to any great extent.‘ In 1593 
the captains in the Netherlands asked that full control of the dead- 
pay fund should be restored to them on the pretext that the 
recipients named by Leicester were often unworthy of extra pay.® 
On this occasion Sir Thomas Sherley advised the privy council 
to ignore the captains’ request, pointing out that in practice 
they were pocketing half the dead-pay fund, in defiance of all 
orders to the contrary.® 

Such was the system in the Netherlands. It was never 
applied to the forces serving in England, as is shown by a ruling 
given in 1596 in answer to a request by Lord Hunsdon for a dead- 
pay fund in the garrison of the Isle of Wight. In their refusal 
the privy council stated: ‘Wee have not heard of any suche 


1 State Papers, Holland, Eliz., iv, no. 11. 

2 IT have found no record of the date of the order authorizing this scheme. 

* State Papers, Holland, Eliz., xxxiii, fo. 165; Acts of Privy Council, xvii. 442. 
4 Tbid. xx. 343. 5 Domestic Calendar, 1591-4, p. 331. 

® Ibid. p. 332. 
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allowance to be made to those forces that are to be ymploied 
within the land ’.!_ Presumably this was because the captain’s 
expenses at home were much less than on active service abroad, 
and because the close proximity of the privy council and the 
star chamber inspired honesty in them without the use of bribes. 

In Ireland, however, the situation was more akin to that in 
the Netherlands, especially after the outbreak of Tyrone’s re- 
bellion in 1595, and in 1596 the English captains in Ireland were 
allowed dead-pays at the special rate of six in a hundred.? This 
did not satisfy them, and in May 1598 they petitioned that the 
same percentage of dead-pays should be allowed them as was 
usual in the Netherlands. They backed up their claim by pointing 
out that the Irish wars were the hardest on the soldier, and brought 
forward the regular excuse that the dead-pay fund was essential 
if the gentlemen volunteers, who were ‘ a great aid and assistance 
to all captains upon any occasion of service ’, were to be kept in 
the army.* But no action was taken by the council, and the 
Irish rate remained unchanged until January 1599-1600, when 
the matter came up again for investigation. Buckhurst, the 
lord treasurer, voiced the opinion of the privy council when he 
advocated that the dead-pay system as it had existed should be 
abolished. He suggested instead that a shilling a day should 
be paid to five gentlemen volunteers per company, the captain 
having no extra benefit. He also emphasized the gravity of 
the offence when captains pocketed illegal dead-pays, and urged 
that the death penalty should be inflicted on any captain so doing 
and on those who aided and abetted him.‘ On the other hand, 
Lord Mountjoy, who was in command of the forces in Ireland, 
took the side of the captains, and recommended that the customary 
six dead-pays should be increased to ten, the increase being 
justified on the grounds that, as the musters were to be tightened 
up, fraud on the part of the captains would become practically 
impossible, and if any such fraud did take place severe punishment 
was to be meted out to the offender. But Mountjoy as spokesman 
of the captains was not content with urging an increase in the 
number of dead-pays in Ireland, for he wanted their value in- 
creased as well. In the past they had been reckoned at 3s. 4d. 
each per week, the proportion of the private soldier’s full pay 
(known as weekly lendings) which he was technically entitled to 
draw every week. Now Mountjoy suggested that they should 
be made equivalent to the private’s full pay of 4s. 8d. per week.5 
Buckhurst’s plan won the day, and by the middle of 1600 the 
financial arrangements for the troops in Ireland made no allow- 


1 Acts of Privy Council, xxvi. 337. 2 Ibid, p. 277. 
3 State Papers, Ireland, ccii, pt. 2, no. 38. 
4 Ibid. cevii, pt. 1, no. 7. 5 Ibid. no. 76. 
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ance for dead-pays.! But the system was not forgotten by the 
captains, for a memorandum in the following year suggests dead- 
pays at the full pay rate of eightpence a day, the rate which 
Mountjoy had tried to establish.* 

As far as the English government was concerned, in the Nether- 
lands the institution came to a natural conclusion when the treaty 
of 1598 transferred the English army to the pay of the States- 
General. Nevertheless, the abandonment of the scheme in Ireland 
shows that by this time the privy council had fully realized the 
futility of trying to control the finances of its foreign expeditions 
by this curious institution. Its place was taken by other methods 
of control, such as payment by poll (which had also made its 
first appearance in the garrison at Le Havre in 1562) and by 
closer supervision by the privy council of the army’s finances. 

The dead-pay fund had been introduced by the government 
partly through pressure from the leaders in the army and partly 
in an honest attempt to help the private soldier. It was hoped 
that the resultant increase in the amount of money available for 
distribution to the troops would materially improve the honesty 
of the captains’ dealings with their men: and in addition the 
system made possible the more adequate payment of the gentle- 
men volunteers, who, although not officially recognized, played an 
important part in the organization of the company. The system 
depended for its success on sating the greed of the captains, but 
these were unsatisfied by the concessions wrung from the govern- 
ment and continued to appropriate illegal dead-pays. Thus the 
experiment in military finance made by the government to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the army and the welfare of the company 
had little other result than to magnify the very evil it was intended 
to diminish. Its disappearance shows that it had failed, and in 
fact during the forty odd years of its existence it wrought con- 
siderable harm in the organization of the foreign expeditions. 
But however unsuccessful the official dead-pay system may have 
been, its mere institution is evidence of the benevolent attitude 
of the English government towards its troops, which is em- 
phasized by Professor J. E. Neale in his study of Elizabethan 
finance in the Netherlands in 1586—7,? and casts doubt on the 
justness of Fortescue’s general criticism of Elizabethan army 
policy. CHARLES G. CRUICKSHANK. 


1 Acts of Privy Council, xxx. 415. 


2 State Papers, Ireland, ceviii, pt. 2, no. 84. 3 Ante, xlv. 373. 
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Letters from Gentz and others in Vienna to the 
Hon. H. M. Pierrepont, 1803-1806 


On 20 April 1804, when barely twenty-four years of age, the 
Hon. Henry Manvers Pierrepont (familiarly known as ‘ Poggy ’),! 
fourth son of that Viscount Newark who in April 1806 was to 
become the first Earl Manvers, was accredited as envoy to 
Gustavus IV Adolphus, king of Sweden.? He had actually been 
nominated by government as far back as 12 November 1803, at 
the formidable age of twenty-three years and nearly eight months, 
and his nomination had been accepted by the Swedish regency.® 
But the king had left his capital, on what was to prove an absence 
of over eighteen months, on 25 July 1803.4 There was thus no 
hurry to proceed, and Pierrepont did not present his credentials, 
and then at Dresden, until 2 August 1804.5 

The official career of this fortunate juvenile proved as brief 
as it was undistinguished. He seems to have commenced as 
an attaché in Vienna for a short while.6 In 1802 he was made 
private secretary to Lord Hawkesbury, then foreign secretary of 
state in Addington’s administration, under date of 5 July.? He 
was still private secretary when offered the Swedish post, for 
the appointment of his successor dated only from 5 April 1804.8 
Pierrepont had thus never had to serve the usual professional 
apprenticeship as secretary of legation or embassy: and, upon 
the conclusion of his second and special mission to Sweden, in 
November 1807, he entertained so haughty an idea of his own 
merits that—although already decked with a privy councillor- 


1 George Canning and his Friends . . ., ed. J. [F.] Bagot (London, 1909), ii. 70 
(W. W. Pole to C. Bagot, Savile Row, 6 March 1818). 

2 British Diplomatic Representatives, 1789-1852, ed. 8. T. Bindoff, E[lizabeth] 
Malcolm Smith, and C. K. Webster (Royal Historical Society, Camden 3rd series, 1), 
p. 149. 

3 Public Record Office: F.O. 188/1, Lord Hawkesbury to Francis Hill, separate, 
Downing Street, 12 November 1803 (copy in F.O. 95/303); F.O. 73/31, Hill to 
Hawkesbury, no. 6, Stockholm, 1 December 1803. 

4 F.0. 73/31, Charles Arbuthnot to Hawkesbury, no. 29, Stockholm, 27 July 1803. 
Their majesties did not re-enter Stockholm until 7 February 1805 (F.0. 73/33, 
Pierrepont to Lord Harrowby, no. 12, Stockholm, 7 February 1805). 

5 F.0. 73/32, Pierrepont to Harrowby, no. 1, Dresden, 3 August 1804; British 
Diplomatic Representatives, p. 150. 

® See the opening sentence of Charles Stuart’s letter of 12 August 1803 (p. 103 
infra). There appears to be no allusion to him in the official correspondence with 
the Foreign Office of Lord Minto and the Hon. Arthur Paget, successive envoys to 
the emperor, from 1800 (the year in which he proceeded B.A. at Oxford) to 1802 
(F.0. 7/58-66), nor, it would seem, any example of his handwriting therein. The Life 
and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, from 1751 to 1806 . . ., ed. 
[E. E. E.] Countess of Minto (London, 1874), iii. 68-223 (1799-1801), and The Paget 
Papers . . ., ed. Sir Augustus Paget and Mrs. J. R. Green (London, 1896), i. 178- 
ii. 67 (1800-2), are silent on the subject. 

? The Foreign Office List for 1857. Ninth Publication (London, 1857), p. 7. 

8 British Diplomatic Representatives, p. 150. 
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ship! for this second trip—he later declined, without a further 
bribe, to return to the Continent at all. But Canning, who was 
quite prepared to regard him as having first claim on Sweden, 
kept a firm hand on the ribands,? and in the event Pierrepont, 
now a dandy of the Alvanley-Mildmay-Brummell group* and 
thereby attaining the distinction of a mention by Barbey 
d’Aurevilly himself,‘ filled neither this nor any other post. 

In the spring of 1807 the earl of Malmesbury (perhaps inter- 
preting Canning) thought him not of sufficient stature for Vienna, 
for which mission he had hoped : and, of the two variant forms in 
which Canning’s own opinion of the diplomatist has been handed 
down—a passage of polished irony in a private letter to Charles 
Bagot of 15 September 1808 and the satisfaction with him to- 
wards the end of 1807 which Malmesbury, again, records—the 
former represents the maturer and broader view.® 

Too much need not be made of the obvious favour that lay 
behind this odd and invidious exercise of Hawkesbury’s patronage. 
It was of a piece with his nomination of his former précis writer,$ 
the twenty-year old Wynn, as envoy to the Saxon court. But 
Wynn was own nephew to Lord Grenville, and Dresden a less 
responsible charge than Stockholm. At the same time the 
wealthy Pierrepont line of the Medows family seems to have been 
predominantly Whig’? and Lord Newark, who owed his first rise 
to Pitt in 1796, was indebted to All the Talents for his next and 
final step in rank. Lord Granville Leveson Gower has an amusing 
anecdote of the doctrinaire ingratitude of the new peer’s eldest son, 
as a knight of the shire for Nottingham.’ But the Swedish monarch 
was a hard case and the post, vacant by Charles Arbuthnot’s 


1 Under date of 20 May 1807. Cf. The Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, 
First Earl of Malmesbury . . ., ed. (J. H.] third earl of Malmesbury (London, 1844), 
iv. 389 (15 May 1807). 

2 George Canning and his Friends, i. 270-2 (Canning to Charles Bagot, private, 
Hinckley, 15 September 1808). 

3 Cf. The Creevey Papers . . ., ed. Sir Herbert Maxwell, bart. (re-issue) (London, 
1923), p. 183 (Lady Holland to Mrs. Creevey, 1813); T'he Diaries of Sylvester Douglas 
(Lord Glenbervie), ed. F. [L.] Bickley (London, 1928), ii. 192 (10 August 1816). 

4 As ‘ Pierrepoint’ (Du Dandysme et de G. Brummell, cap. x). Appearance and 
orthography both, of course, derive from Jesse’s Brummell. 

5 George Canning and his Friends, i. 270-1 (op. cit.) ; Diaries and Correspondence of 

- Malmesbury, iv. 381-2 (7-10 April 1807), 402-3 (1807). Dr. W. F. Reddaway, 
who, in his recent contribution to Baltic and Scandinavian Countries (ii. 13-23) on 
‘ Canning and the Baltic in 1807’, has been the first to call attention to the interest 
of, and to utilize, Pierrepont’s own diplomatic Nachlass, devotes most of his article 
to an account of Pierrepont’s second mission and takes a decidedly favourable view 
of his professional capacity. 

® The Foreign Office List for 1857, p. 8. 

7 Cf. The Complete Peerage . . . (2nd edn.) (London, 1910 seqgq.), viii. 394-5. 

8 Lord Granville Leveson Gower . . . Private Correspondence 1781 to 1821, ed. 


C.[R., dowager] Countess Granville (London, 1916), i. 184 (to his mother, Whitehall, 
6 December 1797). 
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departure from Stockholm on 17 October 18031 in order to 
take up the political under-secretaryship of state at the Foreign 
Office, had doubtless gone the rounds. This, it has been said, 
is what occurred when the time came for Pierrepont himself to 
be replaced.? In the career which led to this nomination we may 
perhaps see the mediating hand of a dean of the House. Pierre- 
pont had followed Jenkinson to Christ Church, Oxford, if at an 
interval of ten years. Both were thus Cyril Jackson’s boys. 

Pierrepont’s mission, if otherwise negative and innocuous, 
had, however, one lasting historical result. His promotion to 
the Swedish court and a leisurely journey to catch his king, which 
included a stay in Vienna,* exposed him to the assaults of the most 
formidable letter-writer in Christendom, whom, indeed, he may 
already have met in London towards the end of 1802. He became 
a target for Gentz. Among Pierrepont’s own official and private 
correspondence and papers relating to this mission, which are 
now—thanks to the kindness of Lord Gerald Wellesley, a great- 
grandson—preserved among the Foreign Office’s archives in the 
Public Record Office, are to be found three letters from him. 
These are thought not to have appeared in print before and are 
now, on account of their general interest and weight of authorship, 
reproduced below. 

It is no injustice to Gentz to infer that personal friendship 
alone may not have been the sole cause of this casual correspon- 
dence. Pierrepont, unexpectedly promoted into personal contact 
with the incalculable Gustavus, to whom Gentz must already have 
been favourably known, seemed likely to prove a golden avenue 
of approach to that expansive, if capricious, fount of patriotic 
honour, since Armfelt and Brinckmann, however useful in this 
way, did not reside permanently at court. At the same time 
Pierrepont was not the mere well-bred dummy that one might at 
first sight assume from the outward forms of such a correspondence 
and the slenderness of his diplomatic career, for Gentz—and this 
was no small tribute from that shrewd and sceptical critic of the 
political Englishman—thought quite highly of him.’ He was 

1F.0. 73/31, Hill to Hawkesbury, no. 1, Stockholm, 17 October 1803; British 
Diplomatic Representatives, p. 149. 

2 Memoirs of the Courts of Sweden and Denmark during the Reigns of Christian VII 
of Denmark and Gustavus III and IV of Sweden (re-issue) (London: Grolier Society, 
s.a.), ii. 311. An allusion by Count Adlerberg, Swedish envoy in London, gives some 
support to this view (George Canning and his Friends, i. 246—Adlerberg to Baron 
Wetterstedt, translation, London, 25 September 1807). Cf. Canning’s own remark 
in his above-cited letter to Bagot (op. cit. i. 271). 

3 Alumni: Oxonienses . . . 1715-1886 . . ., ed. J. Foster (Oxford, 1891), ii. 749, 
‘ae ae last paragraph of Gentz’ letter of 29 June 1804 and the confirmatory 
evidence (presumably contemporary) of its endorsement (p. 107 infra). 


5 Briefe von und an Friedrich von Gentz, ed. F. C. Wittichen and E. Salzer (Munich 
and Berlin, 1909-13), ii. 212 (to Karl Gustav von Brinckmann, Vienna, 23 July [1804}). 
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thus not unworthy to receive and appreciate information from 
this exceptional source. Indeed the second letter, of 18 October 
1804, forms—the compliments, direct and indirect, apart—a 
noble expression of Gentz’ political courage in the face of the 
gathering storm and of his ruthless zeal for the ‘Good Cause ’, 
expressed with the classic felicity of that matchless, if slightly 
hyperbolical, pen. 

The third letter, of 5 January 1805, which develops its pre- 
decessor’s theme, is more interesting still. It was no easy- 
palmed sponger after tabatiéres whose opening sentences conveyed 
a quiet rebuke to the new envoy’s cruder views. Gentz did 
Pierrepont the compliment of reasoning with him. He pro- 
fessed a practical remedy for the present continental ills: in 
prophetic words he urged close alliance between the two chief 
Germanic courts. 

Secondary to this problem was the current misunderstanding 
between the Austrian and the Swedish court. In suggesting (if 
on his own initiative) that Pierrepont should contribute to a 
restoration of cordial relations between Vienna and Stockholm, 
Gentz was taking upon himself, and with every justification, to 
act on behalf of the state that afforded him countenance and 
protection, and, with even more cause, to ask in the name of 
common sense that petty disunion among those who, blindly or 
no, were upholding the liberties of Europe should be put aside 
and the common enemy be no longer in a position to rejoice. It 
was the Emperor Francis’ new imperial dignity which was the ill- 
balanced Gustavus’ latest rock of offence, and Gentz’ real opinion 
of it comes out in his disrespectful description of this Austrian 
title, for he had written far more strongly to the same effect 
to Metternich and Brinckmann at the time.’ The argument, 
to which this expression of contempt forms, however, a mere 
preface and by which he minimizes its importance, is a good 
example of his interpretative skill for differing climes.? His 
correspondents, after all, need never meet. 

In the same collection have been found three other private 
letters dated from Vienna, from two of Pierrepont’s English 
diplomatic correspondents—one being a personal friend—which, 
from their similarity of subject and date, it has seemed not 
inappropriate to assemble below with those of Gentz. The 
writers were Charles Stuart (the later Lord Stuart de Rothesay), 
at this time secretary of legation to the Hon. Arthur (about to 


1 Briefe, ut. i. 28-9 (to Metternich, Vienna, 22 August 1804), ii. 219 (to Brinckmann, 
Vienna, 22 August [1804]). 

2 For an amusing example of Gentz’ artful emphasis in interpretation of a single 
event for English, Austrian, and Russian eyes, see C. 8S. B. Buckland, Metternich and 
the British Government from 1809 to 1813 (London, 1932), pp. 487-8. 
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become the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur) Paget and chargé daffaires, 
and the later Sir Robert Adair, who had been sent by the new 
Whig administration upon an interim mission to the Austrian 
emperor. 

As untrammelled estimates of the policy of the Austrian 
government and of the character of the men at the head of affairs, 
thesé three letters are by no means without value or interest. 
But a certain insular security and an enthusiastic patriotic con- 
tempt of anxious continental modes of thought made both writers 
blind and deaf to the caution which land frontiers necessarily 
induce. This mental éloignement formed a characteristic and 
ineradicable defect which, later on, did not make for better under- 
standing between two such natural allies as Austria and Britain in 
the even more critical days that followed upon the peace of Schén- 
brunn.? To this extent the views expressed are over-trenchant, 
bigoted, and unjust. Stuart is on firmer ground when, in his 
first letter, of 12 August 1803, he alludes—with the egregious 
Starhemberg, Austrian envoy to Britain, for text—to the grave 
political incapacity of the younger Austrian nobility. His words 
are a close anticipation of John Mordaunt Johnson’s parallel 
comment on the intellectual nullity of those at the head of affairs 
and of the informed judgement of Alexander Horn on their 
defective education:* with results which, nearly forty years 
later, Felix Schwarzenberg (who above other Austrians was in a 
position to make comparisons) was in his turn to deplore.‘ 

The point is worth more than Stuart’s brief aside, and indeed 
is an important one. For this may be the clue to what the 
foreign observer is inclined to regard as a certain ineffectiveness 
in the direction of the Austrian machine of state, which, as we all 
know, was a preserve for counts. It is easily overlooked that 
Metternich, the representative Austrian, who so outshines every 
one of his colleagues, was not Austrian by origin and upbringing 
at all and had enjoyed the best education of his day.5 

The Pierrepont collection * is unusually rich for its size in 
this illuminating, if often trivial, private correspondence with 
diplomatic colleagues elsewhere, which so seldom finds its way 
into official custody and of which so little thus publicly survives. 
It is not improbable that study of this feature in the present case 

1 British Diplomatic Representatives, p. 12. 

* Cf., e.g., Buckland, Metternich, pp. 277-8. 

3 Op. cit. 44, 48; cf. E. Wertheimer, Geschichte Ocesterreichs und Ungarns .. . 
(Leipsic, 1884-90), i. 86. 

4 E. Heller, Mitteleuropas Vorkdémpfer First Felix zu Schwarzenberg (Vienna, 1933), 
265-6 (to Prince Windischgritz, 11 January 1849). 

5 Aus Metternich’s nachgelassenen Papieren (Vienna, 1880-84), i. 7-14 (auto- 


biography) ; H. Ritter von Srbik, Metternich Der Staatsmann und der Mensch (Munich, 
1925), i. 62-71. 


® Known officially as the Pierrepont Papers (F.O. 334). 
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would now reveal the value, as a centre of intelligence—a British 
Dresden, as Metternich might have remarked '—of our legation 
at the Swedish court, at a time when the safety of our channels 
of intelligence was slowly wilting in the relentless continental 


grip of Bonaparte. C. 8S. B. BucKLAND. 
I F.O. 
334/16 
Private we 
by M" Rose * 


Vienna 12 August 1803 
Dear Pierrepont. 


The Wish you expressed to hear from Vienna so soon as I should 
be returned to my Post causes me +o sieze the earliest Opportunity of 
congratulating you upon your Escape from this Situation, which in the 
present Posture of public Affairs is really so far beneath what you actually 
enjoy.— 


Austria as was expected has laid down a System of Neutrality which 
like that of the Northern Nations, if a Judgement may be formed from 
the Language held by her Ministers, & the few Occasions which | have p. 422 
hitherto enabled them to shew the Line of Conduct they mean to adopt, 
bids fair to cramp our Commerce in the Adriatic & so far to protect the 
Coasts of the Enemy as may render the Efforts of British Cruizers perfectly 
unavailing. The Examples of the Prussians & the Dutch are quoted as 
Authority & Precedents. already the whole Trade of the Italian Republick 
sail securely under Austrian Colours. The Enemy have fitted out numerous 
Privateers from Rimini, Cesena, Pesaro & other little Harbours who carry 
British Vessells to the Neutral Port of Ancona where they are sold with 
Impunity—The Imperial Government did not |scruple to obey the p. 423 
Impulse of a French Consul at Venice, to sieze legal Prizes sent in by our 
Frigates, & to restore them to their former Owners, a Conduct which 
calls for strong Measures on our Part unless the due & requisite Satisfac- 
tion shall be speedily granted. 

The Language I daily hear respecting the present Contest is as may be 
expected Various, & the Individual Interests of every Person in the 
Country being materially promoted by a Continuation of Peace few are 
hardy enough to stem the Current of Opinion, & to set forth the Danger 
of their present System directed by a supine & incapable Ministry [.] 
| The numerous Offers of Service I am compelled to decline sufficiently p. 424 
demonstrate the Disposition of the Military in our Favor. but such is 


1 Cf. Aus Metternich’s nachgelassenen Papieren, i. 32 (autobiography). 

? Presumably George Henry Rose (later Sir George Rose and P.C.) (1771-1855), 
elder son of the Rt. Hon. George Rose, P.C., member of parliament for Southampton, 
1794-1813, and envoy to Bavaria, 1814-15, and to Prussia, 1815-23. He is said to 
have gone abroad in 1801 or 1802 (The Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson . 
ed. [C.H.C.] Lady Jackson, London, 1872, i. 102-3—18 November 1802). 


“+ 
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the Inclination of every Army where Honours & Distinctions are seldom 
to be obtained in Time of Peace.— 

The Administration continue firm & the Persons who would probably 
succeed are such that a Change is scarcely to be desired. where every 
Department except the Economy of the Army? is ill conducted, it is 
invidious to point out those whose Blunders do not render them Con- 


p. 425spicuous. I must however mention that | the Finances were placed last 


Year under the Direction of a Person from whom much was expected, & 
by whom every thing was promised.? a Cessation of Paper Currency & 
depreciated Coin has been since repeatedly held out at Stated Intervals, 
as repeatedly the Subject has been deceived consequently Change with 
Foreign Countries is 30 per cent against Austria & [,] no one placing Money 
under a Government devoid of Principle, Land produces every where a 
dear Interest of 5 & in many Places of 9, 10, & 11 percent. You remember 


p. 426our mutual Opinion of Louis Stahremberg [sic], such as he is you | see 


the best & however incredible the ablest among the Young Nobility of this 
Empire, whose Accession to the Situation of Cobenzl was more than 
probable during his last Visit to Vienna.— 

An Amalgamation of their disjointed Provinces & some new Arrange- 
ment, which may render them an efficient Force conscious of their Ability 
to maintain a Struggle against the Common Enemy is I fear the only 
Chance this Country has for Existence, It is evident that from the Day 


p. 427she lost | the Low Countries the Chain which connected Austria with 


Great Britain was broken [.] Consequently we may infer that Prussia by 
her Maritime Possessions & Indemnities on the Dutch Frontier has usurped 
the former Situation of the Emperor with respect to his Antient Ally. that 
the same Opponent possessing Dominions united by a vigorous internal 
Administration is courted to form Alliances of which this Country will 
more than probably be the Victim.— 

I was introduced to day as Chargé d’Affaires [.] | Mt Paget proposes to 
set off on Monday.* In the hope that you will excuse all my Nonsense & 
send me now [&] then some News not in the Papers I have ventured to 
write you two sheets of Paper. Who go to Petersburg & Copenhagen ? 


1 The Hofkriegsrat. 

2 Graf Karl Zichy von Vasonykeé, of the Karlsburg line (1753-1826), Staats- und 
Konferenzminister, 26 August 1808, had been Hofkammerprisident since 1802. ‘ Auch 
er half sich nur fiir den Augenblick’: see A. Fournier, Gentz und Cobenzl . . . 1801- 
1805 (Vienna, 1880), p. 116. ‘The present Minister of Finance is Count Zichy [.] 
He owes his Situation to Exertions in Favor of the Court, at the Hungarian Diet : 
This Minister is said to be eloquent, but does not conceal his total Ignorance of Financial 
Affairs, a Truth which has been ascertained by the irretrievable Confusion of that 
Department, since He was a Member of Count Cobenzls Administration.’ (F.O. 7/69, 
Stuart’s memoir, addressed to Harrowby, on the situation of Austria, London, 14 July 
1804—copy in F.O. 342/2.) 

3’ Graf Ludwig Josef Maria von Starhemberg (1762-1833), who succeeded his 
father as second Fiirst von Starhemberg in 1807, was Austrian envoy in London from 
1793 to 1808 and again from May 1809 to January 1810. For his character and 
reputation see Buckland, op. cit. pp. 44-7; and for his treachery to Gentz, Buckland, 
Friedrich von Gentz’ Relations with the British Government . . . (from 1809 to 1812) 
(London, 1933), p. 14. 


‘i.e. 15 August 1803. He appears to have left on the 17th (British Diplomatic 
Representatives, p. 12). 
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& [,] if L¢ Hervey quits the Office in consequence of L4 Bristols Death [,] 
who is the new Under Secretary ? — 


Believe me with great Regard 
ever truly yours 
Cu: Stuart 


Henry Pierrepont Esq p.421 
&e &e &e 
[No endorsement] p. 428 
II F.O. 
334/13 


Vienna 8 FebY 1804 pp. 405 
My Dear Pierrepont 
I have to acknowledge Yours dated the 20% Dect & the 26% 
Nov' which I hitherto neglected to answer in the daily Expectation that 
a Messenger would arrive from Constantinople [.] 

I have not failed to make repeated Enquiries respecting the Stay of 
your King of Sweden in Germany & upon the Authority of General 
Armfeldt ? who lately came from Munich I can inform you that he has 
received a Messenger from Stockholm urging the Necessity of his im- 
mediate Return. He does not however seem disposed to comply with 
the | Request of his Subjects & intends to stay six Months longer at p. 406 
Carlsruhe & Munich whence he will proceed to Berlin & then continue his 
Journey Home [.] He was at Munich when the Dispute took place with 
this Court & [,] recollecting Cobenzls Refusal to mediate the Quarrell with 
Russia respecting the Bridge in Finland [,] * is supposed to have encreased 
the Electors Animosity against this Court.— 

In the present Situation of Austria & during the Reign of the existing 
Administration you cannot expect interesting Intelligence from Vienna [.] 

The Influence of Russia whenever Markow ‘ arrives at Petersburg may 
perhaps effect a Change in the | Emperors Councils but untill that Moment p. 407 
I am fully convinced my Dispatches will continue to be an imperfect 
Catalogue of Humiliations & Inconsistencies [.] I really believe this 
Country to be sunk so low that in future calculations for Continental 
Exertions Austria must not be considered untill the Efforts of Russia shall 
induce the Emperor to Come forward. 


1 The Hon. Frederick William Hervey (1769-1859), styled Lord Hervey since 1796, 
who succeeded his father as Earl of Bristol on 8 July 1803, had been political under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs since 20 February 1801, the date of Lord 
Hawkesbury’s own appointment. Brother-in-law to the foreign secretary (of course). 
His successor was Charles Arbuthnot (8 November 1803). Created Marquis of Bristol, 
30 June 1826. 


* General Baron Armfelt (1757-1814) was Swedish envoy in Vienna from 1802 until 
the commencement of 1805. 

3? That of Aberfors, some seven miles east of Lovisa, where the Fredrikshamn road 
crosses the frontier stream. Gustavus had seized upon the Russian half of the wooden 
bridge and had painted it the Swedish colours (Memoirs of the Courts of Sweden and 
Denmark, ii. 297). 

* Russian ambassador in Paris, who, on his recall, had been ordered to return via 
Vienna and sound the Austrian court (cf. The Paget Papers, ii. 95). 
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The Discontent is general throughout Italy & the most outrageous 
Proceedings in every Town of the new Republick manifest the prevalent 
Desire to throw off the Yoke. The project for the establishment of a 
Gazette at Malta as forwarded to me from L* Hobarts Office ! will encrease 

p. 408 the Disposition to revolt & the first trifling advantage will | create Em- 
ployment for the whole Army of Italy : 

The Conduct of the Emperors Servants in the Venetian States will not 
render the new Gover[n}ment popular [.] it is the fashion in Vienna to 
depreciate the value of those Possessions & the first Persons in Power 
have repeatedly declared their Determination to evacuate Italy the 
Moment a War shall Commence [.] The military Dispositions throughout 
the Monarchy prove their Determination to fulfill the Promise—An 
immense & disproportionate Force quartered in Bohemia & Gallicia almost 
ruins the Inhabitants of those provinces [.] One Regiment garrisons | the 

p. 409 Tyrol the Vorarlberg & the Autriche anterieure [,] another is dispersed 
through Carniolia Carinthia & part of Styria. although Palma Nova 
(which is not defensible) is the only fortification of the Venetian State. 
4000 men are destined to check the French Army in Italy possessing a 
compact Line of Frontier guarded by six strong Fortresses which are daily 
improved.— 

The Affairs of the Empire continue in confusion & there is little 
Probability of a Change favorable to the Interests of this Country.— 

I hope you will favor me with an occasional Letter respecting what 

p. 410 concerns us all more nearly at Home & believe me | that I shall address 
you with the greatest Pleasure by every Opportunity which presents 
itself [.] 

I remain 
ever very faithfully Yrs 
CHARLES STUART 
p. 405 Honle Henry Pierrepont 


&e &e &e 
p. 410 [No endorsement} 
F.O. 
334/15 Il 


p- 63 Vous avez témoigné le désir, Monsieur, de lire la piéce ci-jointe.2_ Ecrite 
avec la malheureuse certitude qu il étoit impossible de produire de | effet 
1a ot il auroit été si intéressant d’en produire, elle n’a pu aspirer & un 
autre succes qu’é celui de plaire & un petit nombre de personnes qui 
surnagent encore dans ce déluge général de honte & de malheur. Si donc 
elle a le bonheur de gagner un suffrage tel que le Votre, j’ai atteint une 
partie de mon but. 


1 Robert, Lord Hobart (1760-1816), who succeeded his father as earl of Buckingham- 
shire on 14 November 1804, had been secretary of state for war and the colonies since 
17 March 1801. 

2 The Mémoire sur la nécessité de ne pas reconnaitre le titre impérial de Bonaparte. 
Adressé au comte de Cobentzl et présenté le 6 juin 1804. Printed, Mémoires et lettres 
inédits du chevalier de Gentz, ed. G. Schlesier (Stuttgart, 1841), pp. 1-28. 

* The corresponding passage in Gentz’ letter to Metternich of 17 June 1804 (Briefe, 
ul. i. 23) alludes to the call of conscience ; a region in which both the latter, if not the 
Englishman, were well at home. 
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Je Vous prie de vouloir bien lenvoyer aussit6ét que Vous arriverez & 
Berlin & Mr de Sarteris! avec le paquet dont [?]? je prends la liberté 
de Vous charger ici. 

Si Vous écrivez 4 Madame la Duchesse de Devonshire,’ je Vous prierois 
de Lui dire, que je avois été un peu mortifié de n’avoir pas regu un signe 
de vie et de grace, soit directement soit indirectement, en réponse & une 
lettre telle que je Lui ai écrite par Mr. Paget. (si toutefois elle l’a regue !) 
mais que malgré cela je ne cesserois jamais de Lui vouer les sentimens 
d’admiration, que Ses qualités rares, Son amabilité de coeur et d’esprit, 
et le charme répandu sur Son commerce m’avoient inspirés pour la vie. 

Je suis bien sincérement faché, que Votre séjour soit si brusquement 
coupé, et que l’espoir | auquel je m’étois livré déja, de cultiver autant que p. 64 
cela Vous auroit convenu, une liaison aussi agréable que celle qui se seroit 
probablement établie entre nous, s’évanouisse tout-d’-coup. Mais per- 
mettez moi de croire que je ne Vous perds pas entitrement, et que Vous 
m’honorerez de Votre souvenir; et agréez lassurance du dévouement 
trés-parfait de 

Votre treshumble & trés- 
obéissant serviteur 
[Vienne] * GENTZ. 
Ce Vendredi 29 Juin 1804. 


[Endorsement :—] 


Vienna Jan [sic] 29%, 1804 
M, Gentz 
R. Same day. 


p-. 66 


IV F.O. 
334/15 


Vienne Ce 18 Octobre. 1804.5 p. 71 


J’ai appris avec un plaisir inexprimable, Monsieur, que Vous 

étes entré dans Votre carriere, non-seulement plein d’ardeur pour le bien 

—il ne fallut vous avoir vu qu’un instant pour s’attendre & tout de Votre 

part—mais plein d’espoir d’un meilleur avenir, plein d’enthousiasme, 

inspiré d’un courage auquel rien ne paroit inexécutable. Voil& ce que 

Vos amis m’ont dit de l’esprit de vos derniéres lettres, et de la teneur de 

» Vos derniéres conversations. Un homme, tel que Vous, ne peut ni se 


1 Or Sartoris. Urban Sartoris (0b. 1832) (Burke’s . . . Landed Gentry) ? 

2 Written over que ? 

* Georgiana (1757-1806), first wife of William, fifth duke of Devonshire. She 
appears in the list of special London acquaintances of 1802 (Schriften von Friedrich von 
Gentz. Ein Denkmal, ed. G. Schlesier, Mannheim, 1838—40, v. 27). 

‘Probably written at Hietzing (Briefe, ii. 206—to Brinckmann, Vienna, 11-18 
July [1804]; cf. Tagebiicher von Friedrich von Gentz, Leipsic, 1873-74, i. 32-3— 
summer, 1804). Gentz’ other letters of this period are dated nominally from Vienna. 

5 It was presumably this letter to Pierrepont which had so narrow an escape, on 

4 its way to Berlin, when in the charge of [Joseph ?] Phillimore (Briefe, ii. 233— 
to Brinckmann, Vienna, 31 October [1804}). 
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méprendre sur le motif qui me dicte ces lignes, ni taxer d’arrogance le 
besoin que j’ai de Vous féliciter sur ces nobles dispositions. Ce seroit trop 
ridicule de ma part que de m’imaginer que je suis un homme assez im- 
portant pour Vous offrir mon suffrage ; Vous devez nécessairement sentir, 
que je ne fais que suivre une impulsion irrésistible de mon coeur en Vous 
remerciant ‘de ne pas avoir désespéré du salut-public’. Les hommes 
dont on entend dire ce qui m’a tant ravi lorsqu’on me |’a dit de Vous, sont 
si rares, si clair-semés au-milieu de ce siécle de boue, de honte et d’infamie, 
que chacun, 4 ce qui me paroit, qui trouve dans son ame une étincelle du 
feu sacré qui Vous embrase, a le droit d’adresser ses acclamations & ceux 
dans lesquels il se développe dans toute sa force. 

Les circonstances ont misérablement changé depuis quatre ou six 


p. 72semaines. Je regarde les espérances brillantes, que | plusieurs de nos con- 


temporains (je ne suis pas du nombre) avoient placées sur le Cabinet de 
Petersbourg, comme absolument reduites en fumée. Le silence, long et 
affligeant, aprés les propositions libérales et nobles de | Angleterre, la 
réponse décourageante ou équivoque (car nous ne la connoissons encore 
qu’aprés des bruits publics) qui paroit avoir terminé ce silence, la teneur 
méme de la derniére Note de Mr. Oubril du 28 Aout 1—tout me confirme 
dans l’opinion que j’ai toujours soutenue, dans l’opinion que— rupture 
sans guerre ’—seroit le maximum des services que |’Europe pouvoit 
attendre de la Russie avec la composition actuelle de son Ministére. 

Cependant il ne faut pas se lasser de travailler au rétablissement des 
affaires publiques. Sila Russie ne peut pas étre ébranlée, c’est une grande 
raison de plus pour tenter l’impossible, afin d’opérer un rapprochement 
entre les deux principales puissances de |’Allemagne, et de les unir dans 
un systéme de résistance et de vigueur, qui seul pourroit encore sauver 
VEurope. J’ai rédigé dans ce sens et adressé & Lord Harrowby un 
mémoire,* que je voudrois bien pouvoir Vous communiquer, parce que je 
me crois presque sir de votre approbation. 

En attendant Vous jouissez du bonheur de résider & la seule cour qui 
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n’étes pas condamné & entendre du matin jusqu’au soir ces laches et 
insipides propos, par lesquels les Ministres pitoyables qui gouvernent tous 
les autres cabinets se flattent de couvrir leur ignominieuse nullité. Vous 
pouvez Vous livrer & cette haine, qui est dévenue le premier devoir d’un 
homme de bien, et qui doit absorber en nous tous les autres sentimens, 
jusqu’a ce que nous ayions atteint le jour de la délivrance et de la vengeance. 
Vous étes constamment avec un souverain, qui, s’il n’a pas le pouvoir de 
rendre son tréne le premier de l'Europe, en a fait pourtant le plus pur et le 
plus respectable de tous, avec un souverain, qui sera cité et vengé un jour 
par | histoire, lorsque le moment sera venu, ou chacun y prendra la place 
qui lui appartient. Vous jouissez de la conversation de notre doyen en 


1 This final note of the Russian chargé d’affaires in Paris announced the suspension 
of diplomatic relations between his court and France. 

? Gentz’ holograph memoir, in the form of a letter of 52 pages to Lord [Harrowby] 
dated from Vienna on 15 October 1804, is to be found among William Pitt’s papers 
in the Public Record Office, viz. in G.D. 8/339. Printed, with an introduction, by 
P. Wittichen, Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, xxiii. 
461-80. 
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zele, en chaleur, et en activité—l’excellent Baron Armfeldt.1. Enfin, 
vous étes comme sur une isle heureuse que la contagion du siécle ne sauroit 
atteindre. 

Vous aurez probablement vu un petit article que j’ai fait parvenir 4 
Stralsund, pour servir de réponse & |’inféme diatribe du Moniteur contre 
le Roi de Suéde.? Si vous |’avez lu, faites-moi la grace d’e * m’en écrire 
un mot. Je serois trop heureux de pouvoir de tems en tems jouir dune 


correspondance avec Vous. Que n’avez Vous pu | étre & Vienne pendant p. 74 


les trois semaines que le Comte Panin a passées avec nous. Quel malheur, 
que cet homme-la, le premier homme d’état de notre tems, le dernier des 
Romains,* ait du déplaire au Roi de Suéde! N’y auroit-il donc aucun 
moyen de faire révenir le Roi sur son compte ? 

J ai été bien charmé de faire connoissance avec Mr. Arbuthnot.® C est 
un homme rempli des meilleures intentions ; nous nous voyons tous les 
jours, et nous gémissons quelquefois ensemble de cette étrange fatalité, 
de ce triste concours de circonstances, qui rend dans ce moment-ci un 
autre de nos amis, que je n’ai pas besoin de Vous nommer, moins propre & 
servir la chose publique, qu’il ne pourroit l’étre par ses principes, ses talens, 
et l’ascendant qu’il exerceroit sur les hommes, s’il savoit profiter de tous 
ses avantages.® 

Pardon, Monsieur, de la franchise, de la confiance avec laquelle, sans 
y &tre formellement autorisé, je me suis adressé & Vous dans cette lettre ! 
Puissé-je apprendre bientdt que Vous l’avez regue avec bonté. Agréez en 
attendant lhommage de la haute considération, de l’estime bien profonde 
et bien méritée, et du dévouement sans bornes, avec lequel j’ai l’honneur 
d’étre 

Votre trés-humble & trés 
obéissant serviteur 
GENTZ, 


[No endorsement] 


1 Cf. ‘ er war das Orakel des engeren Zirkels, in welchem ich lebte . . .’ (T’agebiicher, 
i. 38—1805). 

2 The Observations sur un article du Moniteur de Paris du 14 aotit 1804. Printed 
Mémoires et lettres inédits du chevalier de Gentz, pp. 41-58. Cf. Briefe, ii. 230 
(to Brinckmann, Vienna, 18-19 October 1804), 453 (from Gustavus IV Adolphus, 
Stralsund, 28 October 1804). 

3 Corrected from d’en. 

4 Count Panin had left Vienna on 10 October 1804: ‘ nie habe ich die Grésse dieses 
Mannes so lebendig erkannt, als diesmal. Er ist ohne allen Anstand der erste jetzt 
lebende Staatsmann.’ (Briefe, ii. 231—to Brinckmann, Vienna, 18-19 October 1804.) 

5 The Rt. Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, P.C. (1767-1850), who, as political under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, had followed his official chief and patron, Lord 
Hawkesbury, into retirement, was now on his leisurely way to take up his embassy 
in Constantinople (cf. T'agebiicher, i. 35—autumn, 1804). Described as ‘ einer meiner 
besten Freunde ’, he was to prove a good friend to Gentz, in his hour of need, in 1811 
(Briefe, i. 279—to Karl August Béttiger, Vienna, 6 November 1804; Buckland, 
Gentz, 35-6). 

6 Paget ? 





F.O. 
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V 


Vienne Ce 5 Janvier 1805. 


Votre lettre, Monsieur, m’a fait un plaisir trop sensible, pour 
que je ne tache pas de Vous animer & m’en préparer un pareil le plutét 
possible. 

Je Vous félicite de ce que du point oi Vous étes placé, les dispositions 
de la Russie Vous paroissent satisfaisantes, ou que du moins elles Vous 
paroissoient telles 4 l’époque du départ de Votre lettre ; mais je suis bien 
faché de ne pas pouvoir, d’aprés les données que nous possédons ici, partager 
le moins du monde vos espérances. Tout se réunit au-contraire pour 
me faire presque désespérer de la Russie. Le ton & la tournure de sa 
fameuse correspondance avec le Gouvernement Frangois (correspondance 
qu'il étoit permis de méconnoitre tant qu’elle n’étoit pas sous les 
yeux du public, mais dont on ne peut ni ne doit plus ignorer le vrai 
sens depuis qu’on a eu l’occasion de |’étudier & son-aise), la lenteur 
suspecte et plus que suspecte qu’elle a mise dans ses négociations 
avec Vous, la conduite de 1 Empereur de Russie envers le malheureux 
Louis XVIII, enfin tout ce que nous savons du caractére, des moyens, et 


p. 82 des principes des Ministres | favoris de ce Souverain *—tout est marquant, 


et tout me paroit tristement instructif. Je sais bien que d’aprés ce que je 
tiens de Mr. d’Armfeldt, ce méme Empereur de Russie dont j’attends si 
peu, a été tout autre dans ses relations avec le Roi de Suéde ; mais quoiqu’il 
me soit assez difficile de combiner ce phénoméne avec tout ce que d’autres 
circonstances et la teneur et complexion entiére de la politique de 
Petersbourg m’ont appris, il me semble pourtant, que je n’ai pas le droit 
de me roidir contre |’évidence qui est devant moi, pour m’attacher & une 
lueur d’espoir que lon me présente de loin. Je crois donc, et c’est la le 
résultat de ma Jérémiade, que, pour ne pas tomber dans les plus déplorables 
illusions il faut méditer pour sauver 1 Europe, des projets, dont le concours 
de la Russie ne faisse pas une partie nécessaire et inséparable. Je n’en 
reconnois plus qu’un seul: c’est l’alliance entre les deux Cours Ger- 
maniques.* Si cette alliance a lieu, le systéme politique change de face 
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précéde point les catastrophes qui nous attendent, nous sommes tous 
perdus sans ressource ; et dans moins de dix ans |’Europe est partagte 
entre la France & la Russie. 

. Jl y a dans l'état actuel des choses une circonstance, qui, sans étre de 
la premiére importance, ne laisse pas que de me peiner considérablement. 


1 There seems to be no draft or copy of this letter among the Pierrepont Papers 
(F.O. 334). 

2 Cf. Gentz’ blistering survey of certain of Russia’s ministers and representatives 
in his letter to Brinckmann of 17 June 1804 (Briefe, ii. 196-7) : much the same remarks 
in that to Johannes von Miller of 27 August [1805] (Schriften von Friedrich von Gentz, 
iv. 88-9). 

3‘ In Ansehung der éffentlichen Angelegenheiten beschaftigt mich jetzt nur eine 
Idee. Es muss und soll eine Verbindung zwischen Osterreich und Preussen zustande 
kommen ; und ich sage, sie wird. Hieran arbeite ich seit 2 Monaten Tag und Nacht, 
éffentlich und insgeheim, mit der Feder und mit dem Munde. .. .’ (Briefe, ii. 251— 
to Brinckmann, Vienna, 18 December 1804.) 
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C’est' la mésintelligence, et l’éloignement qui regnent entre les Cours de 
Vienne & de Stockholm ; et supposant avec raison, Monsieur, que par Vos 
répresentations et Vos conversations Vous influez beaucoup sur les 
démarches et les déterminations du Ministére Suédois (malgré méme votre 
separation fatale du Roi)? je me croirois heureux si je pouvois Vous 
engager & faire quelque chose pour mettre fin 4 cette désunion inutile & 
gratuite. Personne ne peut admettre et sentir avec plus de force que moi 
Vabsurdité parfaite, et la petitesse vraiment dégoutante de ce titre 
d’Empereur d’Autriche, dont les plus ineptes, et les plus coupables des 
Hommes ont conseillé l’adoption & |’Empereur d’Allemagne. Mais je 






crois que le Roi de Suéde, quelque soit son dégout particulier | pour cette p. 84 


mesure, auroit du, comme Souverain, et doit encore reconnoitre le plutét 
possible cette vaine dignité. La seule objection réelle qu’on paroit avoir 
alleguée, en refusant cette reconnoissance, n’est pas tenable, quand on 
Yexamine de prés; car la mesure, modifiée comme elle l’a été par la 
patente [,]? n’est pas en opposition avec les principes de la Constitution 
Germanique ; elle y est étrangére, elle ne les touche pas méme. D’un 
autre cété il est plus qu’affligeant que l’ennemi commun triomphe de la 
mésintelligence qu’il croit avoir établie entre ceux qui ne devroient con- 
noitre qu’une cause, qu'un danger, et qu’un but; s’il s’agissait méme 
d’un sacrifice, il faudroit le faire pour empécher un malheur pareil. Je crois 
donc qu’il est digne d’un Souverain, tel que le Roi de Suéde, d’écarter sans 
délai une difficulté, qui compromet (du-moins en apparence) ses relations 
avec la Cour de Vienne, et fournit & Bonaparte quelque prétexte de plus 
pour le calomnier et pour lui nuire ; et si Vous pouvez contribuer quelque 
chose a ce que cette chetive dignité Jmperiale d’Autriche soit reconnue 
par la Suéde, Vous aurez fait, je crois pouvoir Vous le garantir, un bien 
in calculable. 

Je n’ai pas le tems, pour Vous parler d’affaires particuliéres ; sans cela 
les éloges de Mr. Arbuthnot & de son épouse, et le récit de mes rapports 
avec ces excellentes personnes pendant leur sejour & Vienne rempliroient 
seuls une lettre. Je ne puis plus ajouter & celle-ci que |"hommage renouvellé 
du dévouement parfait et invariable de 


Votre tresfidéle serviteur 
GENTZ. 


[Postscript :—] 


Mr. le B. d’Armfeldt, (dont le départ de Vienne est pour ses amis 
particuliers, parmi lesquels je me flatte d’occuper une place, une calamité 
des plus douloureuses) nous a dit combien on se félicite & sa cour de Vous 
posséder, et quels avantages on peut se promettre | de Votre ardeur pour 
le bien, de la force & de la pureté de Vos principes, et de Votre activité 
polie et constante. Cette opinion, si conforme a celle que tous ceux qui 
ont le bonheur de Vous connoitre, doivent avoir formée de Vous, a fait 


1 Who was still at Stralsund, trying to cheat the Baltic storms and ice and to 
return (cf. F.O. 73/32, Pierrepont to Harrowby, no. 26, Stockholm, 13 December 
1804 ; F.O. 73/33, Pierrepont to [Harrowby], no. 1, Stockholm, 3 January 1805). 

? Of 11 August 1804, 
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aux personnes qui s’y intéressent particuliérement, et notamment 4 Msr. 
Arbuthnot, & j’ose ajouter, & moi, un plaisir inexprimable. 


p. 84 [Endorsement :—*] 
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M. Gentz 
R. March 8%, 


VI 


p. 523 (Private & confidential) 


p. 524 


Vienna 4% August 
1806 2 
My dear Sir, 

Having but a moment to write to you by the courier Courvoisier, 
whom I have occasion to dispatch immediately to England, I can only 
thank you for your Letter of the 16 of July * by Mt Mathews. It was 
fortunate that I made acquaintance with him under the auspices of your 
recommendation, as he left Vienna to proceed on his journey precisely at 
the moment that I wanted some person I could trust to carry to MF Elliott 
& Sir Sidney Smith ‘ the important intelligence (not known at the time to 
the French mission here) of the separate Peace between Russia and France. 

I now learn from the best authority that Mt D’oubril, in signing it, 
has exceeded both his instructions and his Powers; that there is every 
reason to expect that the Emp: Alexander will disavow him, and that 
there is some chance | of his being punished for his precipitation. 

It is of the utmost consequence that his Swedish Majesty should be 
apprized of this fact as soon as possible. 

Our correspondence may really be of great service to the common 
cause. I am labouring to establish sure communications with Sicily and 
St Sidney Smith. But France is advancing rapidly upon this unhappy 
and prostrate country. I fear they will be at Trieste & Fiume ® before 
the month is over. 

I have no time to write to you further particulars. This court yeilds 
every thing that is asked, territory, passage for troops, Empire—every 
thing ! 

Believe me 
Dr Sir 
most sincerely yrs 
R. ADAIR 


1 Tn the same hand as that on the letter of 29 June 1804, 

2 Cf., generally, Sir Robert Adair, Historical Memoir of a Mission to the Court of 
Vienna in 1806 (London, 1844), pp. 111-15 (Adair to Charles James Fox, Vienna, 2 and 
4 August 1806). 

* There seems to be no draft or copy of this letter among the Pierrepont Papers 
(F.0. 334). 

4 Hugh Elliot (later P.C.) (1752-1830), now resident at Palermo, had been envoy 
to the court of the Two Sicilies since 1803. The subject (as his Dresden colleague of 
1801-2) of the appreciative account in Aus Metternich’s nachgelassenen Papieren 
(i. 36-8—autobiography).—Rear-Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith (1764-1840) 
was at this time on detached command off the Neapolitan coast (Dict. Nat. Biog.). 

5 A consequence of the Cattaro imbroglio. 
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Mr Wynne informs me from Dresden! that Prussia has sent to the 
Elector to persuade him to join in a League with Danmark, Hesse Cassel, 
and Prussia, against the recent innovations in Germany. This would do 
more to restore Peace between Sweden & Prussia than all the mediations 
in the world. 


R. A. 
[Blank] p. 526 
[No endorsement] 


1 Henry Watkin Williams Wynn (later Sir Henry Wynn and P.C.) (1783-1856), 
Hugh Elliot’s successor there from 1803 to 1806. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Life and Times of St. Ambrose. By F. Homes DuppEN. 2 vols. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1935.) 


Dr. Homes DuppEN throughout this book shows a remarkably intimate 
knowledge of the whole of the literary work of Ambrose, and the full 
documentation in the footnotes would in itself give to this study a per- 
manent value. Especially is this true of the chapters devoted to Ambrose 
as teacher of ethics and theologian, which will without question prove of 
great service to the student; here the inconsistencies of the bishop’s 
thought are clearly illustrated. Indeed, in respect of these chapters the 
only regret which a reviewer may feel is that there is no detailed reference 
to those eastern authorities to whom Ambrose is so deeply indebted. 
The extent of this debt has been strikingly exemplified by Lefort’s recent 
paper on ‘ Athanase, Ambroise et Chenoute sur la virginité’, published 
in Muséon, xxxviii (1935). 55-73. 

The right of an author freely to choose the form of his own book is 
undisputed, but a reviewer for his part is entitled to doubt the wisdom 
of that choice. Dr. Homes Dudden has taken for his theme the Life and 
Times of St. Ambrose, and in the result the history of the fourth century 
has often submerged the biography. It is, in fact, not easy to see how 
some of the historical sections of the work can even remotely be connected 
with the bishop of Milan. The detailed story of the Gothic settlement 
and the battle of Adrianople, the accounts of the sedition at Antioch 
and of the suppression of paganism in the eastern provinces of the Empire 
are surely irrelevant. Even the lengthy chapter on life in fourth-century 
Rome has but little bearing on the theme of the book, for Rome plays a 
surprisingly small part in the thought or action of Ambrose. We do not 
know how long he spent in Rome, for though M. Palanque has argued 
that his boyhood was passed in the western capital,! this is by no means 
certain : the words of Paulinus are cum adolevisset et esset in urbe Roma 
constitutus. . . .2_ These sections have unnecessarily increased the length 
of the book and tend to distract the reader’s interest. 

Dr. Homes Dudden has accepted without adequate critical considera- 
tion some of the views on fourth-century chronology proposed by M. 
Palanque. The whole section on the Council of Aquileia is, in the judge- 
ment of the present reviewer, unsatisfactory, since the date for the Council 
given by the manuscript tradition Syagrio et Eucherio v(iris) c(larissimis) 


1In his book on Saint Ambroise et V Empire romain, Paris, 1933. 

2 Cf. The Catholic Historical Review, xxii (1936). 305. It may be noted that Dr. 
Homes Dudden adopts 4.D. 339 as the year of the birth of Ambrose. For an argument 
for the*year 340, cf. D. Franses in Studia Catholica, xi (1934). 47-48. 
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co(n)s(wlibus) III+ nonis Sep(tembribus) has been rejected, and the 
relation of the Council’s action to the decisions of the Council of Con- 
stantinople held earlier in the year is thus obscured. For this rejection, 
it has been contended in this Review,? there is no sufficient justification, 
and if the manuscript dating is retained, the policy of Ambrose at the 
Council of Aquileia appears in a different light. Similarly, the early 
relations between Ambrose and Gratian and the effect upon Ambrose of 
the emperor’s sequestration of a church in Milan cannot be rightly under- 
stood if M. Palanque’s chronology is adopted. Dr. Homes Dudden writes 
(p. 271), ‘Gratian . . . had sequestrated a basilica; no Catholic had 
protested ’. The silence of Ambrose at that time was, in fact, a protest 
and, again in the judgement of the present reviewer, was so understood 
by Gratian.? The psychological explanation of the conduct of Ambrose 
upon his second embassy to Maximus is beside the mark if the date as- 
signed to that embassy by M. Palanque and adopted by Dr. Homes 
Dudden cannot be sustained.* M. Palanque proposed a new dating for 
the massacre of Thessalonica ; this was based upon the view that Ambrose 
in his letter to Theodosius the Great (Ep. 51) referred to the comet which 
in the year 390 was visible from 22 August to 17 September. But that 
new dating, which is accepted by Dr. Homes Dudden, rests upon a mis- 
interpretation of the text of Ambrose. Batiffol® pointed out that the 
signum caeleste in the Lactantian account.of Constantine’s vision before 
the Battle of the Milvian Bridge does not mean ‘ the sign in the heaven ’, 
but the ‘divine sign’, ‘the sign given by God’. Similarly, the ‘signa 
caelestia ’ of Ambrose are not ‘signs in the heavens’, such as a comet, 
but ‘signs sent by God’. The sentence runs (Ep. 51, 14) ‘ Multifarie 
deus noster admonet signis caelestibus, prophetarum praeceptis ; visionibus 
etiam peccatorum vult nos intellegere. ...’ If the letter be read, the 
meaning of the words is clear: ‘ signis caelestibus ’ refers to ‘ cum vidisset 
David percutientem angelum in plebem’ (Ep. 51, 9); with ‘ prophetarum 
praeceptis ’ cf. ‘ illi (i.e. David) dictum est quia dives qui haberet plurimos 
greges unam pauperis ovem .. . eripuit et occidit’ (§7); ‘ visionibus 
peccatorum ’ is the vision granted to Ambrose himself described in § 14. 
There is no sufficient reason to abandon the generally received chronology 
(cf. O. Seeck, Regestem, under year 390, and see Catholic Historicai Review, 
xxii [1936]. 315-17), which leaves time for the eight months’ penance of 
Theodosius mentioned by Theodoret. 

On the other hand, where M. Palanque’s chronology is rejected and 
Gratian’s refusal of the title of Pontifex Maximus is placed in 375 (instead 
of in 382), it may perhaps be doubted whether Ausonius in his address to 
the emperor in 379 would have employed the title Pontifex if Gratian had 
ostentatiously declined it only four years earlier (Grat. actio, §7 s.f.). 


1 Some MSS. read nonis without III, but this must be wrong, since 5 Sept. in the 
year A.D. 381 fell on a Sunday (cf. Tillemont, Mémoires, x ; Notes sur S. Ambroise, xvi). 

* Ante, li (1936). 304-7. Since my review was written M. Palanque has rightly 
abandoned his own reconstruction of the chronology: cf. Fliche et Martin, Histoire 
de lV Eglise, iii. 292, n. 2; Revue d’hist. ecclés. xxxii (1936). 939-42. See further 
J. Zeiller, La date du Concile d’ Aquilée (3 Sept. 381), Rev. @hist. ecclés. xxxiii (1937). 
39-4. 

3 Ante, li (1936). 307-8. 4 Ibid. pp. 308-9. 
5 Bull. de la soc. nat. des Antiquaires de France, 1913, p. 215. 
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But Dr. Homes Dudden in his account of Valentinian’s demand for the 
cession to the Arians of a church at Milan is surely right in referring the 
events described in Ep. 20 to the year 385.1 

In this biography, it might be objected, Ambrose is painted too 
exclusively as the Christian saint: the picture is very ecclesiastical. 
Ambrose declining consecration as bishop is represented as acting from 
religious scruples. But surely he was seeking to gain time until he received 
Valentinian’s assurance of support: cf. Ep. 21, 7, ‘ Omitto quia iam ipse 
populus indicavit ; taceo quia eum (= Ambrose) quem habet de patre 
tuae clementiae (= Valentinian II) postulavit. Taceo quia pater pietatis 
tuae quietem futuram spopondit si electus susciperet sacerdotium. Hanc 
fidem secutus sum promissorum.’ How dangerous it might be to refuse 
consecration Augustine, Ep. exxvi, shows. The brutality and unscrupu- 
lous violence of Ambrose at the Council of Aquileia is not mentioned in 
this biography. The provocative and extremely skilful demagogy of 
the bishop in the conflict with Justina and Valentinian II might have 
received more comment: the gold of the church was apparently freely 
used to sustain the loyalty of his supporters: their passion he declined 
to placate, while scurrilous comparisons of the Empress Justina with 
Eve, Jezebel, and Herodias were scarcely likely to conciliate the court. 
Ambrose is indeed a courageous, but a bellicose saint. He is also, of course, 
a rhetorician and a satirist, and for a popular preacher homely virtues 
are a dull theme: a congregation loves the castigation of the vices of 
others. The picture of society drawn by Dr. Homes Dudden from the 
homilies of Ambrose is perhaps in consequence unduly sombre. 

The generous bibliography will be of great service : it is, however, a 
pity that translations of the works of Ambrose were not included: it 
is not every reader who will think of seeking them in a footnote on p. 678.2 


Norman H. Baynes. 


Storia de’Normanni di Amato di Montecassino. Edited by VincENzO DE 
BaRTHOLOMAEIS. (Fonti per la Storia d’Italia.) (Roma: R. Istituto 
Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1935.) 


Tue History of the Normans by Amatus of Monte Cassino has only been 
transmitted to us in a French translation of the fourteenth century. It 
has, however, so many interpolations that its use as a historical source is 
fundamentally dependent on a good edition. We must be grateful to 
Professor de Bartholomaeis. He takes us a step beyond the edition of 
Delarc. Mistakes of transcription made by Delare (empere instead of 
emperere, auvec instead of avuec) are rectified, unintelligible words of the 
manuscript marked, and emendations proposed. A clear punctuation, 
a good index of old French words, and a very detailed map facilitate the 


1 Ante, li. 309-10. For the contrary view cf. J. H. Van Haeringen, ‘ De Valentiniano 
Il et Ambrosio. Illustrantur et digeruntur res anno 386 gestae ’, Mnemosyne, 3rd Ser. 
v (1937). 28-33, 152-8. 

2 In the citation of Faller’s article the name of the journal has been omitted : insert 
Wiener Studien. The English translation of De Labriolle’s book—The Life and Times 
of St. Ambrose, London, 1928—might have been mentioned, and E. Caspar’s, Geschichte 
des Papsttums, I, c. 7, is of greater importance than many of the studies which are cited. 
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understanding of the History, while glosses are distinguished from the 
original text by the adoption of smaller type. The careful notes must be 
mentioned above all. In them de Bartholomaeis analyses the South-Italian 
medieval chroniclers and our scientific literature of to-day so far as they 
concern the contents and form of the Historia Normannorum. He does 
not, however, in these notes advance our knowledge beyond the point 
already attained by previous research. 

The manuscript, a copy of the French translation, is written uniformly 
without distinguishing between the original text and the later additions. 
Glosses can only be deduced by comparison with the extracts which Petrus 
Diaconus has copied from the original and added to the chronicle of Leo 
of Ostia, or by internal textual criticism. 

Now de Bartholomaeis ascribes the index at the beginning of each of 
the eight books of the Historia Normannorum to the translator or copyist : 
p. 246, n. 3: ‘.. . il sommario non fu compilato da Amato, si bene da 
un trascrittore posteriore, se non dallo stesso traduttore’. With this 
view the present reviewer is inclined to agree, but a difficulty is created 
by the passage on p. 4 which is not printed as an interpolation by 
Bartholomaeis. This passage runs as follows : 


Et li fait de li Normant, liquel sont digne de notre memoire, ai je en VIII 
volume de livre distincte. Et, 4 ce que non soit fatigue de chercier 4 ceuz qui 
volissent alcune chose lire de l’Ystoire, chascun volume ai je noté o cert capitule. 


Yet on p. 5 we read : 


Et adont, meintenant que est lo temps 4 ce que je puisse faire ce que je ai 
commencié, te pri. . ., 


a sentence which would seem to point to the fact that the book has just 
been begun, and it would seem improbable that an author, working on 
current events at a history which was never completed by him, should 
have had from the outset so clear a view of the whole composition of his 
work as is implied by the passage cited from p.4. It may well be that this 
latter passage is itself an interpolation and with it the division of the work 
into books and chapters. 

De Bartholomaeis believes that the index was possibly made by the 
translator. There are difficulties in this view, for in the chapter headings 
there remain in two places traces of an earlier Latin form, which has been 
left standing in the French text : 


L. II, p. 115: Incipiunt Capitula tertii Libri. 
L. V, p. 221: Incipiunt Capitula quinti Libri. 


It is surely improbable that the author of the French summaries should 
have lapsed into Latin in these two passages. Rather he had before him 
a Latin original which must go back either to Amatus himself or more 
probably, as has been argued above, to an intermediary standing between 
Amatus and the French translator. 

The present reviewer would interpret some chapters otherwise than 
does Professor de Bartholomaeis. To instance only a few : 


1Cf. my thesis: Aimé: Ystoire de li Normant, eine textkritische Untersuchung 
(Berlin, 1935). 
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(1) P. 283, L. VI, c. 21, deals with the division of Sicily between Robert 
Guiscard and Roger after the conquest of the island. According to the 
Historia Normannorum Robert gave the island to his brother, retaining 
for himself only half of Palermo, Messina, and Demona. On the other 
hand, Malaterra (II, 45-46) knows that Robert reserved all the city of 
Palermo for himself and that Robert’s son, Duke Roger, did not give half 
of Palermo to his uncle, Count Roger, earlier than 1093. Critics of Amatus, 
as Hirsch and Baist, have given preference to the version of Malaterra, 
which is not contradicted by de Bartholomaeis. It can therefore be assumed 
that Roger did not acquire Palermo before 1093. Thus the author could 
have had no knowledge of this event previous to this year. Now this 
book is dedicated to Desiderius as abbot and not as pope. The dedication 
must therefore have been written before May 1086. The French trans- 
lation of c. 21 corresponds to the extracts of Petrus Diaconus and was 
consequently already included in the Latin text. As it is surely im- 
probable that a work dedicated at latest in 1086 should still be in process 
of writing at some date after 1093, it is to be supposed that the chapter 
had been added later by the interpolater. 


(2) p. 138, L. III, c. 22: Et une fame laquelle avoit nom Noémi, Noémi vaut 
autant 4 dire come ‘ belle’, puiz que ses filz furent mort, non voloit avoir nom 


Noémi, ensi cestui mont, pour lo nom de Drogo, non se clama plus Mont Alegre : 
triste. 


It is the attempt at an etywological explanation, based upon the 
Anonymus Vaticanus. He alone (with Malaterra of course) gives the 
name of Monolium to Monte-Ilaro. Our translator suggests Monte- 
Doglioso and tries to reconcile both expressions. The book of Ruth i. 20 
served as a model. As he has translated the chronicle of the Anonymus 
Vaticanus, which is repeatedly quoted and copied by him, it is evident 
that this addition was also written by him. Likewise the personal forms 
nos, nostri can be attributed to the translator. The comparison of the 
Anonymus Vaticanus and the Historia Langobardorum of Paulus Diaconus 
with the French translation of them found in the same manuscript proves 
that in these works the translator departs from the original. text whenever 
this shows a personal form. Nosiri, nos is translated by chrestien, ceuz 
de lo duc. The personal pronoun is only chosen in case of an independent 
addition by the translator. One may conclude that the translator followed 
the same practice in the case of the Historia Normannorum. 

In the preface to his edition, proceeding from the testimony of Petrus 
Diaconus that beside the Historia Normannorum Amatus had written a 
poem in honour of the apostles Peter and Paul, de Bartholomaeis tries to 
reconcile the contradictions existing between these works. 

The poem, a hymn in honour of the Papacy, is dedicated to Gregory VII. 
The pope is greater and more powerful than the Roman Caesars. The 
conception in the Historia Normannorum is different. Here the tendency 
is pro-Norman. To the author it is but natural that Richard should 


invade Campania. How hard his judgement on the pope may become is 
proved by the words : 


P. 177, L. If], ec. 53: Or non parlons plus de la fama et de la subcession de li 
pontifice de Rome, quar lonor defailli 4 Rome puiz que faillirent li Thodesque. 
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The Norman princes are the highest in rank. Even Byzantium seeks to 
obtain their friendship, and nobody but the German emperor surpasses 
them in splendour. The apostle himself announces their victory over 
every enemy, even the pope. 


P. 151, L. III, c. 38: . . . & loqualle s’apparut saint Mathie Apostole, et lui 
dist ce qui devoit avenir. Et lui dist: . . . Li Pape vient avec vilz chevaliers 
pour chacier; més li sien seront destruit, et espars, et en prison, et mort. Et 
puiz ceste cose, retornera 4 Rome et sera mort. . . . Quar c’est ordené devant 
la presence de Dieu, quar quicunques sera contre li Normant, pour les chacier, 
ou tost morira, ou grant affliction aura... 

P. 332, L. VII, c. 33: Et vezci coment li pape Lyon (Gregoire) voloit combatre 
contre li Normant et les voloit chacier. Quar diz mille de ceus homes devant 
diz furent vaincus de V cent Normant. 


The least dependency on the Papacy is never even suggested. These 
indications make it probable that the poem was not composed by the author 
of the Historia Normannorum. To create conformity de Bartholomaeis 
must eliminate the sentences cited above. He ascribes L. III, c. 53 and 
L. VII, c. 33 to the compiler and pays no attention to the rest. The same 
tendency dominates his attempt to define the time of composition. 

The book closes with the death of Richard of Capua, 1078. The know- 
ledge of the events of 1071-2 is clearer and better founded—especially as 
regards Monte Cassino—than the knowledge of the former years. The 
struggles of Robert Guiscard and Gregory VII are accurately narrated, 
but the peace of Ceperano in 1080 is not mentioned at all. Hence it was 
Chalandon’s and Delarc’s view—a view which is also shared by the present 
reviewer—that the book was begun within the ’seventies and ended about 
1079. De Bartholomaeis, on the other hand, believes that Amatus did not 
begin to write before 1080 ; he bases his opinion mainly on the third chapter 
of the fifth book, a story of a miracle. In a dream a priest sees Robert 
Guiscard drink three streams. He interprets the vision as follows: The 
rivers represent both the peoples on this and the opposite side of the sea, 
the Apulians and Sicilians ; the third river is the Empire of Constantinople, 
which he will, by the help of God, yet conquer. 


P. 223, L. V, c. 3: . . . et li dui flume estoient II pueple, c’est de 1a et de sa 
de la mer, liquel Robert subjuga. Et lo tiers flume estoit lo Impiere Romain de 
Costentinoble ; loquel dist cestui moinne, qui estoit 4 celui tems vif et escrist 
ceste cose: o l’ajutoire de Dieu encore se lo subjuguera. 


This anecdote must consequently have been inserted at the earliest about 
1081, when Guiscard made his first attempt to interfere in East Roman 
territory. 

The preceding chapter deals with another miracle which refers to 
Sicily. A monk sees two fields of different size, both covered with people. 


P. 223, L. V, c. 2: Ceste gent sont cil que la Majesté de Dieu a subjetté a 
Robert Viscart ; et cest plus grant camp est de la gent qui a lui doivent e(s)tre 
subjette, més encoire non lui est subjette. 


It is remarkable that these two chapters plainly contradict each other. 
In one Sicily is represented as already conquered, in the second it is said 
that Sicily ‘ encoire non lui est subjette ’, It is also significant that in the 
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fifth and sixth books of the Historia Normannorum, which deal particularly 
with Sicily, no event as late as 1081 is recorded. These discrepancies 
between the third chapter and the main body of the work serve to suggest 
that this chapter is a later interpolation and of no value for defining the 
time of composition. Added force is given to this opinion by the fact 
that in all the Historia Normannorum nothing is told about a war against 
Byzantium. 

It should be observed that the preface merely reproduces the views 
of previous scholars, many passages being direct translations from the works 
of other writers. It may be suggested that hardly sufficient acknowledge- 
ment of his indebtedness has been made by Signor de Bartholomaeis. 

This edition of an important text will prove of considerable value to 
every student of South-Italian medieval history. 


JENNY SCHOCHER-SCHWARZ. 


Medieval Ozford. By Dr. H. E. Satter. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1936.) Map of Medieval Ozford. By Dr. H. E. Satter. (London : 
Oxford University Press, 1934.) 


F. W. Marttanp, lecturing at Oxford, suggested that the senior uni- 
versity might ‘envy our Architectural History and the Annals of our 
great town clerk’. Still more must we, on our side, envy the hundred 
volumes of the Oxford Historical Society, to which this comes as such 
an admirable crown. It was most fitting that it should be from the pen 
of that scholar to whom we already owe an unrivalled series of previous 
volumes, and who is as familiar with the civic as with the academic history 
of Oxford. 

It is not easy to summarize a book in which every page is so valuable. 
First, we have Saxon Oxford where ‘it is probable that in the fifty years 
preceding the Norman Conquest it saw more of English kings and their 
followers than in any other fifty years, before or since’. In the earthen 
town-walls of Wallingford we have an analogy to Cambridge and Lynn, 
defended by ditches all through the generations when, on the Continent, 
even villages had strong stone walls. The years immediately succeeding 
the Conquest show in Oxford ‘a striking picture of poverty, depopulation 
and misery ’, accentuated by the fact that the king no longer held his 
court there : ‘ Oxford in 1086 was somewhat like a mining town when the 
mine has come to anend’. But a strong impetus was given when Henry I 
built a great palace at Woodstock ; so that the auzilia of 1130 and 1155 
rated Oxford as eighth or ninth in England, with £20 as compared with £12 
of Cambridge and £10 of Northampton. As distinguished from Cam- 
bridge, again, the population was not largely agricultural : 


We never hear of a cow or a sheep that was housed in Oxford. There was no 


mixed population of tradesmen and farmers ; Oxford was purely a collection of 
tradesmen. 


Dr. Salter gives two surprising instances of wealth among Oxford 
citizens : 
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John Kepeharm, who to judge from his seal was a fishmonger, died in 1204, 
leaving a widow, who gave to the king 100 marks and two palfreys that she might 
marry whom she would and have her legal portion of her late husband’s 
possessions. . . . Henry Simeon had the misfortune to incur a penalty of £2000 
in the time of King John; for what offence we do not know. This huge sum 
did not crush him, and in 1225 the debt had been reduced to £967. 


But 


The three centuries of Oxford life from 1250 to 1550 were a period of decay in 
wealth and population. Mrs. Green, in her book on Town Life in the Middle Ages, 
seems to assume that there was growth everywhere, but it will probably be found 
that it was only the seaport towns that prospered ... the decay of Oxford 
can be abundantly proved from the cartularies and rentals of Oseney and the 
Hospital of St. John. We can notice in the rentals the decrease in the rents of 
tenements ; by 1340 it can be seen, and houses were falling into decay even 
then. After the Black Death it was very marked. 


This economic decay may have been partly due, though not to the 
extent which J. R. Green believed, to the essential dualism of this uni- 
versity city. 


The two bodies, the burgesses and the scholars, were more on a par than we 
find easy to understand now. Each was a community which demanded obedience 
of its members, for which reason it was impossible for a man to belong to both. 


Most readers, however, will turn with greatest interest to chapter v, 
“The University’. Here we have many details supplementary to or 
corrective of Rashdall; details due mainly to Mr. Emden’s and Dr. 
Salter’s own researches. We learn much concerning the number of the 
halls, and their value as the backbone of the university ; again, concerning 
the paucity and (we may almost say) the irrelevancy of the colleges. 


Wood and Hearne could not conceive what Oxford was in the year 1500, when 
hardly a tenth of the undergraduates resided in colleges, and the greater part of 
the teachers of the University had never belonged to any college. . . . In the 


Middle Ages the real University, the University of undergraduates and their 
teachers, was in the halls. 


As to the colleges, 


I estimate that in 1360 the six colleges which then existed would contain 
about 10 undergraduates, 23 bachelors, and 40 masters. The founding of New 
College nearly doubled these figures, but if all the colleges had been dissolved 
in 1400 it would not have been a crushing blow to the University. 


Again, 


It may come as a surprise to many to learn that no medieval college contained 
what we call commoners or was founded for teaching, and that the college system 
so called dates from about 1560. Commoners, in the modern sense, are post- 
medieval. 


As to total numbers at the university, Dr. Salter re-emphasizes the 
evidence of those 1500 Psalters which are specified in Edward II’s charter 
of 1315. This (he surmises with great probability) marks the highwater 
of student population: ‘the number dwindled to 1000 by the middle of 
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the next century’. With regard to the studies, he writes: ‘I feel sure 
that in the Middle Ages the proportion of those who left Oxford without 
a degree was far higher than now’. Here, it may be remembered, Rashdall 
puts it even more trenchantly; and both might have found a strong 
sidelight in the figures quoted from Leipzig by J. B. Mullinger (Encyc. 
Brit., 14th-ed. xxvii. 761). There the figures are calculated by decennial 
periods from 1429 to 1512; the percentage of students reaching their 
B.A. ranges from 20°4 to 39°4; those who reached the M.A. range from 
3°4 to 6°9. 

On one or two points it might be possible to contest Dr. Salter’s con- 
clusions. Recording how the unfit meat confiscated by the market 
authorities was given to the Hospital of St. John, he adds : 


Not for human consumption we presume, but to be sold for use in such ways 
as feeding the fish in the moat or in a pond outside East Gate. 


Rashdall had expressed a similarly charitable hope: but the painful 
face-signification of the record seems conclusively borne out by a discussion 
in The Athenaeum for 27 August and 3 September 1898, and by the Act 
of the Scottish Parliament for 1386.1 On pp. 91-3, again, he hardly seems 
to do full justice to Rashdall’s theory of the origin of the university. To 
begin with, Rashdall fixed upon the probability of a more definite date 
than is here represented: he put it ‘in or about 1167’. Again, Dr. 
Salter would seem really to strengthen this theory in detail, while he 
warns us against too implicit acceptance of it on the whole. For he has 
collected further names of Oxford teachers in the first half of the twelfth 
century, and thus increased, so to speak, our knowledge of the com- 
bustible intellectual matter stored in the city. By proving the date 
of 1165 for Henry II’s ordinances, instead of 1169, he has removed one 
of Rashdall’s chronological difficulties. He does not seem to dispute 
the practical certainty that those ordinances would bring a considerable 
body of English students back from Paris in 1165, though he passes rather 
lightly over it. These things, taken with Dr. Salter’s own conclusions 
that ‘ by the year 1184 [the Oxford students] must have formed themselves 
into an organized body ’, and that ‘the statutes and customs of Oxford 
were evidently derived from Paris’, may seem to justify Rashdall’s con- 
viction that, but for the recall of English scholars from Paris in 1165, 
the embers might never have burst into flame, and Oxford might never 
have developed a university. 

Lastly, some may feel that Dr. Salter, while he corrects evident exag- 
gerations as to the Wycliffite spirit of Oxford about 1380-1400, minimizes 
rather too far. He is ‘sure that, if Wycliffe met with support, it was not, 
and could not be, in colleges’. Ought we not here to read open support ? 
and does not our present-day experience of totalitarian societies render 
that distinction vital ? 

Dr. Salter’s genial humour pervades all these lectures. He sym- 
pathizes with the naive hopes of the citizens about 1200, when ‘there 
seems to have been a general impression that to have a mayor would bring 
the millennium’. Again, two centuries later, ‘young Oxford, which 


1 Cf. Wheatley, London, p. 196; Denton, England in the Fifteenth Century, p. 207 ; 
Bromyard, Summa Predicantium, E. iii. 26, 
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always hopes that it can make the flesh of old Oxford creep, posed as 
Wycliffist ’. In many other places without thus giving his own judgement 
he shows the same human sympathy in his choice of illustrative details. 
For instance, 


Incidentally we learn that very few of the University were shaved more 
than once a week, and that shaving was costly ; if a man was shaved in his own 
room it cost about a halfpenny a time, perhaps 18d. in modern money. No man 
might be shaved on Sunday unless he had a sermon to deliver. 


Again, 
The High Street was so wide that undergraduates used it for football, and on 
Sunday, March 24, 1303, when certain undergraduates were playing ball in the 


High Street in the afternoon, three Irishmen came and slew one of them with a 
knife. 


The volume of maps, though not formally connected with the preceding, 
is equally valuable and characteristic of the author’s immense command of 
detail. It consists of five maps, covering together the whole of the medieval 
city. Every separate tenement is marked, in most cases with firm and 
exact lines, but in a good many cases with dotted lines, which show its 
general position but not its exact measurements. As Dr. Salter writes : 


An example may be found in the site of Exeter College (map 3). We know 
the halls that were acquired by the College and their relative positions ; but we 
know the measurements of only those three which are marked with firm lines. 
Again in map 2 the shops in front of the Star are marked with dotted lines, but 
this does not mean that they are conjectural. We know that there were twelve 
shops, and we know their owners, but their dimensions are unknown. 


Again, the map does not represent Oxford in any one year: the author 
has wisely marked each tenement with the name by which it is best known. 


The map, therefore, is not consistent, and it ought to be accompanied by 
a volume, or volumes, giving the history of each tenement from century to century, 
a thing that is not impossible in the case of Oxford. It has been done for one of 
the wards, and is in manuscript, but there is little likelihood that the work will 
ever be completed. 


Finally, 


If some tenements are left blank, it is not because nothing could be said about 
them, but because nothing could be profitably said. 


The author’s modest apology for the work as ‘a stop-gap’ is certainly a 
striking meiosis. Not only will it be invaluable to all future students of 
city and university history at Oxford, but it is very illuminating to all 
who have the least interest in this sort of subject. It illustrates, what the 
author has explicitly brought out on p. 81 of his centenary volume, the 
extremely small size of the shops. These, in the High Street, run only 
from 6 to 10 feet of frontage ; and here (as nowadays in the older parts of 
Naples, for instance) the shop constitutes a sort of small watertight com- 
partment, divided from the rest of the tenement by a doorless partition. 
In many other ways the specialist will find this map an indispensable 
companion to the centenary volume. An index with many cross-references 
adds greatly to its value. G. G. Coutron. 
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Early Yorkshire Charters, vol. v, The Honour of Richmond, part ii. Edited 
by C. T. Cray. (Yorkshire Archaeological Society: Record Series, 
Extra Series, vol. ii, 1936.) 


THE scheme of this work has been explained in the review which was 
given a year ago of the previous volume.! Part iof The Honour of Richmond 
was devoted to the charters of the lords of the honour, including those 
that relate to their English estates outside Richmondshire. The present 
part, which completes the Richmond portion of Early Yorkshire Charters, 
takes the Yorkshire holdings of the tenants of the honour in the order in 
which they occur in the earliest list of fees owing the service of castle-guard 
at Richmond. In this Mr. Clay follows the arrangement of Dr. William 
Farrer’s manuscript, upon which his work is based. His method of treat- 
ment shows a marked advance over that adopted in the first volumes of 
the series, and is one towards which Dr. Farrer was himself moving. 
Each section is prefaced by an introduction giving an account of the com- 
position of the fee and tracing the descent of its owners into the thirteenth 
century. The material available for establishing the composition and 
descent of the Richmondshire fees is very clearly summarized by Mr. 
Clay in chapter iv. 

The largest of these fees were those held in the reign of Henry I by 
the officials of the honour ; but, as Mr. Clay convincingly shows in chapter 
vi, they soon ceased to be ministerial holdings even if they were so in their 
origin. The chief offices may have been, and probably were, created on 
a hereditary basis, but there were departures from strict hereditary descent 
from the first, and by the middle of the twelfth century inheritance of 
office had become the exception rather than the rule. The chamberlain’s 
fee lay principally in Cambridgeshire, but the constable’s fee was wholly 
Yorkshire and forms the longest section in the present volume. Of the 
ninety-five twelfth-century charters printed in it all but eleven are here 
published for the first time. As is natural, most come from the chartulary 
of the Premonstratensian abbey of St. Agatha which Roald the constable 
founded at Easby, apparently replacing an earlier house of canons or college 
of secular priests. The Easby chartulary furnishes more than a hundred 
charters to this volume, or well over a third of its total contents. 

It is a pity that there is no Jervaulx chartulary in existence, and that 
so few deeds belonging to that abbey have survived. Mr. Clay would 
otherwise have been able to add considerably to the total of 280 charters 
which he and Dr. Farrer have collected. The great Benedictine abbey 
of St. Mary’s, York, had a cell at Richmond, and its various chartularies 
have yielded a harvest of forty-eight charters. The earliest deeds in this 
volume or, to speak exactly, ten out of eleven deeds datable as prior to 
1130, are all from chartularies of St. Mary’s, and it is evidence of the care 
with which the editors of the Monasticon did their work that six out of 
these eleven should be found included in that great storehouse. As in 
the case of the previous volume, all extant deeds, sixteen in number, are 
reproduced in collotype. Twenty-four more, belonging to the Benedictine 
nunnery which Roger of Aske, tenant of Warner the Steward, founded at 


1 Ante, li. 693-5. 
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Marrick, were in the possession of Mr. Martin Tupper of Proverbial 
Philosophy fame and were carefully printed in Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, but are no longer discoverable. 

The three most interesting feudal holdings in Richmondshire, although 
not comparable either in extent or in the number of recorded charters with 
the constable’s and the steward’s fees, are those which were once held by 
the illegitimate sons of Count Eudo of Penthiévre. Bodin entered the 
abbey of St. Mary’s at York, and his lands were divided to form the lord- 
ships of Ravensworth and Bedale. The Ravensworth fee went to his 
brother Bardulf, from whom the FitzHughs of Ravensworth were de- 
scended in the male line. The FitzAlan lords of Bedale are also commonly 
reputed to have been a cadet branch of the house of Richmond, but, as 
Mr. Clay shows, their supposed origin cannot be maintained. Ribald, 
the third of the sons of Count Eudo, likewise became a monk at York. 
He was the first lord of Middleham, and his family continued to hold it 
until it passed through an heiress in 1270 to the Nevilles of Raby. One 
could wish to have had fuller records of the Premonstratensian abbey 
which a great-grandson of Ribald founded near the end of the century at 
Swainby and subsequently removed to Coverham. 

Comparatively few of the deeds here printed are of special intrinsic 
importance. The value of the series lies in the mass of documentary 
evidence which it provides regarding feudal tenures and descents in a single 
county. Nevertheless attention may be called to early examples of a 
corrody (no. 287), of a licence for a private oratory (no. 154), and of the 
foundation of a chantry (no. 357). Charter no. 237 gives interesting 
proof that the assumption of knighthood rather than the attainment of 
majority rendered a military tenant legally capable of conveying land. 
The indexes, and especially the useful subject index, are as good in this 
as they were in the previous volume ; and there is one welcome novelty 
in the form of a map of feudal holdings. H. H. E. Craster. 


Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem. Par RENE 
GrovusseT. Vols.iiandiii. (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1935, 1936.) 


THE completion of M. Grousset’s history of the crusades calls for warm 
congratulations and thanks from historical students, but not for lengthy 
notice. There is little to add, in general comment, to the observations 
which were made in this Review after the publication of the first volume.? 
M. Grousset has successfully finished his book on the plan and in the 
spirit with which he began it. The Académie des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres has awarded him a prize from the Schlumberger foundation, and his 
work has been recognized in all parts of the world, and with singular 
unanimity, to be one of those books which every student of the subject 
will wish to have beside him. Differences of opinion on particular matters 
are and will be inevitable ; corrections will be made by specialists in due 
course ; but here we are merely required to call attention to the com- 
pletion of a remarkable undertaking. 


1 Ante, 1. 705-7. 
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Not the least merit of M. Grousset’s narrative is that its limitations, 
no less than its positive qualities, can clearly be seen. The reader has no 
need to wonder what he will or will not find. Many lines of approach, 
just now in special favour, have not been followed by M. Grousset and he 
does not pretend that he has done more than glance along them. The 
critical examination and estimate of sources, the discussion of methods of 
warfare in the light of topographical and archaeological investigation, the 
study of architecture, and of legal and constitutional developments, are 
either omitted or are touched on by the way. M. Grousset is not a close 
student of these very important aspects of recent scholarship. He has 
written a compact, detailed, and scholarly narrative, in continuation of 
the theme which he elaborated in his first volume. In the second volume 
we have his survey of what he describes as the period of equilibrium, which 
begins with the conquest of Zengi (see especially p. 82) and closes with 
Saladin’s capture of Jerusalem. In the third volume we have the story of 
the growth of Frankish anarchy in the face of a strong Moslem monarchy, 
a story which ends with the fall of Acre in 1291. Arab historians are 
used throughout to supplement the evidence of the Latin and French 
chroniclers, and the whole is illustrated by maps and genealogical tables, 
to which is added, in the last volume, an index of names of nearly ninety 
pages. Attention should also be called to the appendixes in the second 
volume, mainly on local history, and the list of addenda and corrections at 
the end of the third volume. F. M. Powicke. 


A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. By R. W. CaRLyLe 
and A. J. Cartyie. Vol. vi, Political Theory from 1300 to 1600. 
(Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1936.) 


THis volume brings to a close a noble achievement. The two brothers 
began their work in 1892. In the Scottish Review for 1896 the late Sir 
Robert Carlyle published a paper ‘The political theory of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’. The first volume of the History appeared in 1903, thirty-four 
years ago. Big and impressive though it is, the last volume suggests a 
note of melancholy. It compresses into one what would, under the 
general plan and on the scale of the book as a whole, have required two or 
three volumes. It does not contain the chapters on the relations of Church 
and State which Sir Robert would have written. It is a fragment, but it is 
a notable fragment. 

The History is best judged as a whole. It is a calm, spacious, unhurried 
work, based on the study of significant texts, related to the history of 
government and parliaments, and inspired throughout by the sense of 
law, which gives unity to the whole. A critic who takes up any particular 
volume may sometimes be perplexed to find that so much is taken for 
granted, or annoyed by the disregard of critical problems and important, 
if exceptional issues, or amused by the casual, almost capricious way, in 
which subjects of interest to him may be brushed aside ; but no impartial 
reader who surveys the whole work can fail to be deeply impressed by it. 
No other scholar, not even Gierke, can have pored so assiduously over the 
immense range of texts—treatises, the glosses of civilians and canonists, 
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the proceedings of assemblies, state papers, and papal correspondence— 
material reaching from the early Roman law books and the writings of the 
Fathers to the works of Bodin and Althusius. At every stage in the 
argument the reader is invited to read the relevant texts and to form his 
own judgement. The presentation is patient and lucid, with no fears 
about reiteration. Every point is carefully driven home. And in the 
result the reader has a vision of the rule of law, firmly rooted in the nature 
of things, and enforced, in thought and often in act, by men of the most 
various opinions or experience. 

In this last volume Dr. Carlyle has held resolutely to the main theme. 
In his eyes the important things are not the exceptional but the normal. 
Marsiglio of Padua fits quietly into a tradition; Machiavelli is briefly 
presented to us as the advocate of freedom. Dr. Carlyle has a special 
affection for the civilians, however obscure, and surely nobody need ever 
read the lesser men again with such a purpose, for, although the writer 
does his best for them, most of the later medieval lawyers give hesitating 
unhelpful contributions to the discussion of fundamental problems. Com- 
pared with the French civilians of the sixteenth century,! even Bartolus 
and Baldus, with no impressive body of national custom to steady them, 
strike an uncertain note. Here we come upon an inevitable defect in the 
plan of the work, for, as the late Mr. Cecil Woolf showed in his brilliant 
essay on Bartolus (Cambridge, 1913), the hesitation of the civilians in the 
face of the new regna and civitates is of great significance to the historian 
and lead on to the elaboration of private international law. But in Dr. 
Carlyle’s book the main theme is the important thing. He shows very 
clearly how, throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, ‘the con- 
ception of the nature and authority of law was still the most important 
element of political theory, and . . . the medieval principle of the suprem- 
acy of law was still asserted and understood ’ (pp. 362, 363). 

Over against this tradition is the growing insistance upon the importance 
of majestas or sovereignty. In the light of work which has appeared 
since he published the earlier volumes, Dr. Carlyle would doubtless modify 
his general judgement that the problem of sovereignty was not very 
significant in medieval thought and practice, however incidentally. 
Indeed, in this volume he calls the reader’s attention to the existence of 
medieval precedents for the discussion of the issue by Bodin. On the other 
hand, some scholars would demur to his treatment of Bodin. Just as he 
passes over, without comment, Hooker’s reference to the possibility that 
political authority may be ‘ given extraordinarily from God ’—an admission 
which, however casual in Hooker’s mind, is significant in the light of its very 
tiresome future—so, on the other side of the argument, he passes too lightly, 
in my view, over Bodin’s distinction between absolute power which is 
rooted in equity and seignorial power which is despotic, because it asserts 
rights over property. As Professor MclIlwain has pointed out, Bodin 
would have agreed with John of Paris, who, at the opening of the fourteenth 
century, declared that neither pope nor king could take a subject’s goods 
without his consent. Moreover, as Dr. Carlyle reminds us (pp. 381, 427), 


1 As an act of justice, I should like to remind students of the late Sir Geoffrey 
Butler’s short paper, ‘The French Civilians, Roman Law and the New Monarchy ’, 
printed in his Studies in Statecraft (Cambridge, 1920), pp. 26-37. 
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Bodin was very emphatic on the necessity for an independent judiciary. 
It is probable that Dr. Carlyle has been led to stress unduly what he con- 
siders to be the implications of Bodin’s insistance upon the necessity for an 
absolute sovereign, set above temporal law, by his lack of emphasis upon 
the medieval conception of authority as absolute, but absolute within 
definite limits. In short, Bodin was more in line with the great tradition 
which is the main theme of this book than with later exponents of absolute 
rule who had no use for the state grounded on law.! 

Apart from this very difficult question, Dr. Carlyle’s exposition will, 
I think, be regarded as convincing. He has shown that there was no 
break between the medieval tradition and the main lines of sixteenth- 
century thought and practice. He might have strengthened his arguments 
by relating Bodin more firmly to this tradition. He has won the gratitude 
of historical students in all parts of the world for the successful termination 
of a great task. F. M. Powicke. 


LT’ Albanie et Vinvasion turque au XV® siécle. Par ATHANASE GEGAJ. 
(Paris : Geuthner, 1937.) 


AtrHoucH this thesis by a member of the university of Louvain deals 
with Albanian history before and after the career of Skanderbeg, the 
author’s main object is ‘to separate the truth from the legends’ which 
have grown up round the person of the national hero, whom Temple in- 
cluded among the seven great captains worthy of a crown. Consequently 
he prefers the anonymous chronicler of Antivari, whose brother was an 
officer of Skanderbeg but whose work is extant only in the version of 
Biemmi, to the better-known biography by Barletius, whose statements 
and statistics must be received with reserve and whose speeches are mostly 
rhetorical exercises. He has also used Musachi’s contemporary chronicle, 
the various collections of published documents on Balkan affairs, and a 
few unpublished manuscripts in the Neapolitan and Venetian archives, 
besides a copious list of modern works well brought up to date. He 
begins with a chapter on ‘ the internal condition of Albania in the middle 
ages’, describing the feudal system which divided it between powerful 
families and facilitated the Turkish conquest owing to their jealousies, 
thus postponing Albanian independence till 1912. The names of two of 
them exist in Greece to-day: Spata is an Attie village, Dousmanes a 
Greek general. Another, Charles Thopia, seemed likely to form an 


1 See C. H. McIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (1932), pp. 265, 
266, and the whole of the last chapter, pp. 364-94. The same scholar has carried his 
discussion farther in an important paper, ‘A Forgotten Worthy, Philip Hunton, and 
the Sovereignty of King in Parliament’, in Politica, February 1935, pp. 243-73. 
‘ Hunton’s sovereign, like Bodin’s, must always be single and undivided, but, unlike 
Bodin’s, it may also be corporate ’ (p. 252). On the problem of authority, Locke is 
necessarily as indefinite as Hunton and as medieval thought were. ‘No political 
philosopher’, as Mr. McIlwain says (The Growth of Political Thought, p. 370), ‘has 
ever dared to set up permanent markers bounding the respective fields of liberty and 
authority, and none need ever try.’ If this be remembered, Bodin leads us to Locke 
as well as to the absolutists. From an English and American point of view, Bodin’s 
observations on property and the judiciary are especially significant. The similar 
standpoint of Locke on these matters was to have a deep influence on American thought. 
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Albanian kingdom in the fourteenth century, while the code of Lek 
Ducagin has survived. But the fall of the Thopia and Balsha, whose 
name the author derives from the town Balletium, not from Baux, left 
Albania in the hands of numerous smaller lords, who could not unite. 
Coming to Skanderbeg’s origin, he rejects Hopf’s and Jirecek’s view that 
it was Slav, contending that it was purely Albanian, and that the family 
name, Castriota, was assumed from the place Kastri, whereas the original 
surname was Mazreku, taken from a village so called. But Skanderbeg’s 
mother had a Slav name, and the epithet ‘ Tripalda’ given to her is a 
corruption of the tribal name ‘ Triballi’, which the pedantic Byzantine 
historians applied to the Serbs. Moreover, if he had no connexion with 
Serbia, why should he have given two villages to Chilindar, which the 
author wrongly asserts (p. 43, n. 1) to be a convent in Albania, but which 
the document which he cites expressly states to have been the famous 
Serbian monastery on Mount Athos, immemorially connected with 
Serbian kings, medieval and modern ? 

A diplomatist, as well as a soldier, Skanderbeg had to steer between 
Naples and Venice, whose policy was to keep her eight Albanian colonies 
and extend her trade with Turkey, while he promised to recognize the 
suzerainty of Alfonso V after the latter should have helped him to rid 
Albania of the Turks. Then, as now, Albania was for Italy the key of 
the Balkans, and Valona the key of the Adriatic, but, as the author re- 
marks, that hardy people ‘ with difficulty supports a foreign overlordship ’. 
Thanks, however, to its resistance to the Turks, Italy was spared a Turkish 
occupation save for a moment at Otranto. The close relations between 
Albania and Ragusa, of which Skanderbeg was an honorary citizen, are 
emphasized. The author is less accurate in his account of Greece. He 
exaggerates the extent of the Venetian colonies there in 1204 ; ‘ all Greece ’ 
was not Turkish in 1470, nor had ‘ the Turks established their domination 
over the Greek Archipelago’ by 1458. He shows how the same pheno- 
menon appeared in Albania as in Bosnia, the conversion of the land- 
owners to Islam in order to keep their estates; but it was not till the 
eighteenth century that the Albanian majority was Moslem. It is in- 
teresting to find Englishmen fighting in Alfonso’s service in Albania in 
1456. Quae caret ora cruore nostro? Is not ‘ Zaptat’ a mistake for 
Cavtat, the Slav name of Ragusa Vecchia? The author possesses docu- 
ments, which he hopes to publish, proving the existence of Skanderbeg’s 
descendants in Italy to-day. An alley in Rome bears his name. The 
book contains his portrait and a map of medieval Albania. 

WituiaM MILLER. 


Auctarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis. Tomus iii: Liber Pro- 
curatorum Nationis Alemanniae. Ediderunt C. Samaran, A. A. VAN 
Mos, 8. Virre. (Paris: Didier, 1935.) 


THE resumption of the publication of the records of the university of 
Paris is a most welcome sign of continued interest in an important aspect 
of medieval history. The work of Denifle and Chatelain has been worthily 
continued by the editors of this volume, in which the minutes of the German 
VOL. LIII.—NO. CCIX. I 
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nation are printed in full from April 1466 to December 1492. First and 
foremost, we have a plain and absolutely contemporary account, written 
by many hands, of the daily working of an important part of the greatest 
university in the world, for the record concerns not only the ‘German’ 
(formerly English) nation, but also the four nations (French, Norman, 
Picard, and German) meeting together in the Faculty of Arts, and the four 
faculties (Theology, Canon Law, Medicine, and Arts) whose representatives 
claimed to speak in the name of the whole university. 

Although the numbers of the nation were falling from about 300 in 
1464 to some 200 in 1492, with consequent loss of revenue, there is little 
sign of any diminution in activity. Constitutional practice was becoming 
clarified ; in 1467 the nation is explicitly divided into the three provinces, 
Altorum, Bassorum, and Scotorum, these divisions being of some impor- 
tance for the conduct of examinations. The number of Scottish students 
is proportionately fairly large, the majority coming from the diocese of 
St. Andrews and supplying a number of rectors of the university and 
proctors of the nation. 

There is abundance of evidence of care to maintain traditional 
standards of knowledge and conduct among the students. Arrangements 
are regularly made for the visitation of colleges and pedagogies, serious and, 
apparently, increasingly successful efforts are made to suppress ‘ martinets ’ 
(cols. 402, 595, 625, 626, 686, 720), the rowdy accompaniments of the 
Feast of Fools are forbidden (cols. 130, 134, 136, 138), considerable care is 
taken to ensure that the examinations conducted by the elected temptatores 
of intending bachelors and licentiates are a reality. At every stage, 
nation, faculty, and university are in agreement as to the paramount 
necessity of maintaining the privileges of their members, in particular 
the ius non trahi extra, together with the right to exemption from civil 
and ecclesiastical taxation and from any obligation to provide military 
service. The capacity of any scholar to make a valid testament was up- 
held and there are many instances of intervention on behalf of scholars 
who had been imprisoned or attacked. It is of some interest to note 
that the university insists that a certificate under the rector’s seal is 
sufficient evidence that the holder is verus scolasticus (col. 771). Over the 
book-trade the university exercises a watchful eye ; librarii, pergamenarii, 
papretarii are subjects of constant supervision and a good deal of litigation ; 
there is also a considerable amount of information about the early printers 
of Paris in these pages. 

Anxiety about privileges is accompanied by a steady and avowed 
desire to stand well with the pope, the king of France, the great nobles, 
the Parlement (of whose increasing authority there is abundant proof), 
prelates, and magnates whose support is so valuable. Pope and king, in 
return, communicate important information to the university and draw 
upon it for advice. Within France (with the exception of some local 
friction in Normandy) the situation in regard to the Pragmatic Sanction 
is substantially satisfactory to the university (cols. 56, 57, 110, 122, 606, 


765), and anxiety about benefices is less obvious in this volume than in the 
earlier ones. 


Internal disputes there are in abundance. Five times in these years . 


there are rival claimants to the rectorship of the university ; litigation 
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about the proctors (who had responsibility for the archives) is even more 
frequent, while discord between the nations and the faculties, as well as 
between individual masters, sometimes accompanied by personal violence, 
is all too frequent. Willing acceptance of arbitration, however, more 
than offsets occasional resort to force. It is, however, decidedly illumin- 
ating to find the authorities of St. Mathurin, where the meetings of nation 
and university were most frequently held—the Faculty of Arts almost 
invariably met in the church of St. Julien-le-Pauvre—threatening to 
exclude masters altogether unless the ‘ tumults, noise, and fighting ’ over 
the election of officers are substantially diminished. Of these officers, 
the receptor is clearly almost as important for the German nation as the 
proctor, and in spite of occasional defalcations conducted the small 
financial business with success. The election and supervision of bedells, 
chaplains, nuncit, and the lector Ethicorum had to be undertaken and their 
respective positions are clearly defined. There is, too, in these pages, 
further evidence of the importance of the university registrar, scriba 
Universitatis, and of the various seals in use. 

Signs of the Renaissance are not wanting. Occasionally a proctor, 
such as Paul Hemmerlin or Erhart Windsberg, writes his minutes in a 
Latinity that attempts to follow classical models ; provision is made for 
lecturing by three ‘ poets ’, Hieronymo Balbo, Fausto Andrelino, Cornelio 
Vitellio ; Modernist (Nominalist) books, after a short proscription, are 
allowed to be read; the Grammar of Guillaume Tardif is ordered to be 
corrected, and one proctor, Jacobus Matzler, describes his provenance in 
Greek characters (col. 744). 

These records need to be read in conjunction with the documents printed 
by Bulaeus and with the records of the Faculties of Medicine and of Canon 
Law that have already been printed, and will be enhanced by the publi- 
cation of the Liber procuratorum nationis Picardiae which, it is hoped, will 
soon follow. The index to the present volume is fully up to the high 
standard set by its predecessors and is indispensable to the full use of the 
text. Typographical errors are relatively few and the standard of editing 
is high. As the editors claim in the Introduction, totus liber est quoddam 
speculum nationis in quo ipsa varia depingitur. Therein lies its value and 
importance. G. R. Porrer. 


English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries. By GEOFFREY 
BasKERVILLE. (London: Jonathan Cape, 1937.) 


Mr. BaSKERVILLE’s learned inquiries on the dispossessed religious have in 
recent years pointed the way to a more scholarly treatment of the Sup- 
pression of the Monasteries. In this work, which is designed for a wider 
public, he covers more ground, surveying the last two or three genera- 
tions of monks and the causes for the Suppression, besides touching on the 
consequences of that act to the country at large. The book gives strong 
support to the Abbé Constant’s view that the Suppression was carried out 
by the Crown purely for financial reasons; but, unlike the abbé, who 


1 Ante, xviii, li; Essays in History presented to R. L. Poole (1927); Trans. Bristol 
and Glos. Archaeol. Soc, xlix (1927). 
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contends that we may therefore disregard the condition of the monas- 
teries themselves in explaining the event, Mr. Baskerville recognizes the 
need for a survey of their administration and discipline. He devotes the 
first part of the book to the state of the religious on the eve of the Sup- 
pression, and he begins by asking two questions: ‘ What was the chief 
value of the monasteries to the ordinary person ?’ and ‘ How far at the 
time of their fall were they carrying out their legal obligations ?’ These 
are obviously relevant questions if we are to understand the attack of 
the secular clergy and laity upon monasticism, and Mr. Baskerville deals 
with them fairly successfully. But it is as well to remember that monks 
have, in theory, at no time felt their first duty to be towards man, or 
regarded their legal obligations as the most important. Although layfolk 
insisted on the monks’ legal obligations, they hardly supposed that all 
the merit of the monastic life consisted in the fulfilment of a contract. 
By stressing the legal contracts for prayers, Mr. Baskerville is led into the 
definite and misleading statement that ‘it was because they were not 
fulfilling their feudal obligations in this respect that apostate monks were 
sought for by the police ’ (p. 20). 

This first part of the book should help to popularize the evidence which 
Savine produced about administration and the lay element in monasteries ; 
it proceeds beyond Savine in investigating discipline, and here it has the 
merit of making serious use, almost for the first time, of fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century records of English monastic visitations. It shows an 
institution so riddled with abuses, and the regular life so much disturbed 
by the laity, that the way was prepared for the acquiescence of the gentry 
and middle class in the Suppression. But readers who seek to gain a clear 
impression of the general state of monastic discipline will, one fears, be 
either disappointed or misled. There is ample illustration of the dis- 
ciplinary laxity which might result from lay interference : but was it the 
inevitable result ? Readers may, moreover, easily overlook the difficulty 
of evaluating the visitation-records. We are told that the Cromwellian 
visitors followed the usual practice of episcopal visitors, and so we might 
infer that their reports would agree in substance with the bishops’: but 
do they? As to the efficacy of the visitatorial system, we may question, on 
the one hand, whether ‘ visitations were carried out at intervals of roughly 
three years’ (p. 74) and whether the bishops ‘ often’ had the help of a 
commission of country gentry (p. 78); and, on the other hand, whether 
“it is quite obvious that no injunctions, however severe, on the part 
of visitors had any lasting effect’ (p. 93). This same uncertainty in the 
use of evidence occurs elsewhere. We are told much about trumped-up 
charges, but the author seems seldom to doubt the unfavourable reports 
which he quotes. It is instructive to compare the use of details in the 
footnote on page 55 with the strictures passed on evidence of this kind 
on page 142. And why quote, apparently approvingly, Gascoigne’s dis- 
paraging remarks on monks and their books if one is going to describe 
him, a few pages farther on, as a ‘ very disgruntled Oxford don who hated 
monks like poison’? But, indeed, the whole treatment of this matter 
of monastic learning is superficial. 

Mr. Baskerville implies that Bishop Alcock exaggerated the evils of 
St. Radegund’s nunnery at Cambridge in order to justify its dissolution ; 
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but this is suggested more by insinuation than by producing evidence. 
The historian of the priory, Mr. Gray, has shown the probable justice of 
Alcock’s charges ; and, according to the text in Foedera (xii. 653), these 
related not only to the present inmates but to the ‘ prioresses and nuns’ 
for some time past: this affects Mr. Baskerville’s case. 

The most valuable and original chapters, and those in which the author 
uses his evidence with the surest touch, are probably those in which he 
resumes his earlier studies on the personnel of the monasteries. It would 
be hard to overstate their value as tending to a balanced judgement on 
the Suppression. They emphasize important neglected facts, and show 
how the ex-religious were absorbed in English society. To discover nearly 
100 ex-religious in the diocese of Norwich in ‘a list of clergy deprived for 
marriage by Mary’s government ’ is highly instructive ;+ and the careers 
of the canons of Dunstable, analysed in an appendix, throw a vivid light 
on the ecclesiastical history of the times. Here one criticism may be per- 
missible. There are many grades of feeling between contentment and the 
courage which could face disembowelling and the scaffold, and it is surely 
a little rash to bestow the same flat tint of grey upon the 99 per cent. of 
the religious who avoided martyrdom. There were those who took wives 
and those who did not; those who took livings in Edward VI’s reign, 
and those waited until the Marian reaction, and some who simply lived in 
retirement on their pensions. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Baskerville seems 
inclined to over-simplify men’s motives. 

While the general reader will find that Mr. Baskerville assumes a con- 
siderable knowledge of the course of ecclesiastical affairs in Henry VIII’s 
reign, the specialist may regret that some parts of the subject are scantily 
treated. The author generally provides useful statistics of religious who 
abandoned, or were ejected from, their cloisters ; but he makes no esti- 
mate of the number of monks who sought release from their vows at the 
visitation of 1535: perhaps it was impracticable. Again, Henry VIII is 
said to have been forced to relinquish educational schemes through need 
of rearmament ; but no evidence is given to make us suppose that the 
government ever took those schemes seriously. At any rate a more exact 
account of their origin and abandonment would seem to be desirable. 
Very little is said about Wolsey’s projects for suppression, or of the bulls 
which he sought for this purpose, though the discussion of them might 
illustrate an official and orthodox view of monasticism. Likewise the 
attitude of the other Henrician bishops to the monasteries under their 
care deserved fuller treatment. 

The book is likely to be popular. Mr. Baskerville would seem to be 
(to use his own words) ‘a student gifted with a cynical disposition ’, as 
contrasted with the ‘ writers of lachrymose disposition ’ and the ‘ super- 
sentimentalists ’ of whom he also speaks. And if there is no trace of 
Gibbonian periods or ‘the glittering rhetoric of Froude’, his style is at 
least bright, as witness the following specimen : 


Some abbots and priors had bought from Rome... the right of wearing the 
mitre. Their desire for this form of head-gear, known to the Puritans as a ‘ forked 
cap’, arose partly from what is called in the American language ‘ swank ’ and cost a 
pretty penny. 


1 p. 264; cf. ante, xlviii. 43 seqq., 199 seqq. 
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Mr. Baskerville also allows-himself some licence in transcribing, to heighten 
the effect of his quotations from the records.!_ Perhaps it is simply the 
same striving after effective statement which produces such exaggeration 
as ‘ large clerical families were already [1535] becoming the rule’; Henry 
VIII ‘ was almost the first theologian in Europe’; but it suggests care- 
lessness. Would Mr. Baskerville seriously maintain that ‘in nearly every 
mondstery were girdles of Our Lady, of St. Mary Magdalene, or of St. Ber- 
nard, to be worn by expectant mothers ’ ? C. R. CHeney. 


L’Essor de la Philosophie Politique au XVI* siécle. Par PierRE MEsNarRD. 
(Paris : Boivin, 1936.) 


In this most valuable book Monsieur Mesnard sets himself the difficult 
task of disentangling the many elements which make up the political 
theory of the sixteenth century. His portrait of Machiavelli is singularly 
lucid and convincing and there is an excellent section on More, which does 
not however contain the rather dubious assertion to which he commits 
himself, by way of arriére-pensée, in his Conclusion that ‘ Morus dans son 
Utopie si anglaise, ne congoit le salut de la civilisation que dans le developpe- 
ment de l’impérialisme ’. In an interesting section on Erasmus he shows 
the hopes which the greatest of the humanists had set upon creating a 
new order in which the wisdom of the ancient world would be combined 
with the pure teaching of the Gospel. The passions raised by the Refor- 
mation forbade the acceptance of such a philosophy. None the less M. 
Mesnard holds that the sixteenth century accomplished much. Through 
the work of Bodin, Althusius, and Suarez there was developed the concep- 
tion of the State as a social and moral organism resting upon a concep- 
tion of sovereignty which possessed an ethical and juridical basis. True, the 
rights of the individual, though indirectly safeguarded, are not, as yet, 
precisely defined and are conceived rather as inhering in the corporation 
to which he belongs. M. Mesnard admits this to be a weakness, but 
maintains that the ideal of personal liberty was kept alive by the pro- 
testant Monarchomachi, the offspring of Geneva. Finally, he holds that 
the best thought of the age turned its back upon national egotism and that 
by fostering the conception of the collective unity of mankind, it prepared 
the way for the realization of national sovereignty within an international 
order. 

For M. Mesnard, the evil genius of the century is Luther. It was his 
rebellion which divided Christendom and thus rendered impossible the 
development of that world-order for which the Catholic Church could alone 
provide the basis. Nor is this all. M. Mesnard holds, and here few will 
dispute his judgement, that Luther was politically a reactionary, the 
apologist par excellence of authority, the creator of the Staatskirche with 
its traditions of subservience to the State. But at the same time M. 
Mesnard makes his teaching responsible for sedition and revolutionary 
activities of all kinds on the ground that ‘ la liberté Chrétienne conduit au 


1 e.g. ‘ Conqueritur de inobedientia canonicorum ’ becomes ‘ Nothing would induce 
the canons to obey him’ (p. 81). ‘ In locis publicis extra domum ’ becomes ‘ every- 
where inside the monastery and out’ (p. 82). 
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radicalisme politique et religieux’ although such doctrines as those of 
Christian liberty and the universal priesthood of all believers were purely 
formal, and Luther himself rigidly qualified their practical application. It 
is hardly fair to blame him for the aberrations of that adventurer, John of 
Leyden, while as for the responsible leaders of Anabaptism, what above 
all impressed them in his theology was his doctrine of the enslaved will and 
with this they violently disagreed. It was no accident that they took their 
stand upon adult baptism. It was the only way in which they could openly 
attest their belief in the freedom of the will. Even Miintzer, who attached 
to baptism only a symbolic value, insists that God will only help those who 
prepare themselves by suffering. The effect of Luther’s teaching was then 
to drive the left wing into a position much nearer to that of the Catholic 
Church than to his own. 

Further, the thesis of Janssen, whose authority and that of Grisar 
M. Mesnard a little too readily accepts, that the Peasants’ War of 1525 was 
the direct result of Luther’s teaching can scarcely be accepted. The 
rising in fact started in territories adjacent to the Swiss frontier and as 
far as possible removed from Luther’s influence. It was medieval in 
character and resembled the earlier revolts which had taken place, on an 
average, once every ten years during the past half-century, save that the 
demands now made were far more reasonable. Luther’s Bible of course 
had its influence, and the peasants believed that a simple reference to it 
would decide what dues and services they ought to render. Yet even the 
first ‘ Bundschu ’, of 1493, had taken as its watchword ‘ Nicht als Gerech- 
tigkeit Gottes’. M. Mesnard accuses the peasants of ‘committing the 
worst excesses in the name of a peace-loving Saviour’. But though they 
did much damage to religious houses and burned castles which could be 
used against them, they showed a remarkable respect for human life, and 
the massacre of Weinsburg, which constitutes almost the only exception, 
was provoked by an act of open treachery. The demands of the peasants, 
unlike those put forward in the pre-Reformation revolts, were not revolu- 
tionary, and the belief that they were rests largely on the statements 
of Luther, who persistently misrepresented the movement. The real ex- 
cesses were committed by the leaders of the Swabian Bund, who repressed 
the revolt with a severity for which no justification can be offered, and by 
crushing the peasants for the next three centuries and more did great 
ill-service to their country. 

M. Mesnard rightly draws attention to the contingent element in the 
political thought of the reformers, which becomes most evident in their 
teaching upon the relations of Church and State. Zwingli’s difficulties 
lay with the extremist element, which interpreted in an antinomian sense 
the Schriftprincip to which, at the outset of his reforming career, he had 
too incautiously committed himself. Hence he was thrown back on the 
Council, upon which he could rely, and by a convenient fiction of delegation, 
the right of each community to elect its own minister was henceforth 
exercised by that body. Luther, who had at first believed that his gospel 
had only to be preached to command universal acceptance, found the 
task of introducing the Reformation beyond his powers, and was com- 
pelled to invoke the assistance of the German princes, whose authority 
he henceforth proclaimed. Calvin found the church of Geneva organized, 
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like the other Swiss churches, on the Zurich model. But his theory of 
Church government forbade him to acquiesce in this. He was determined 
to make the Church a self-governing community, and after a long struggle 
with the Council, he had his way, at least during his lifetime. Politically 
he favoured that aristocracy of merit which the Calvinist temperament 
has always found congenial. He was as anxious as Luther that the Refor- 
mation should not be discredited by acts of violence ; but his humanistic 
and legal training prevented him from adopting the strange position of 
Luther, who divorces the State altogether from the idea of justice. Hence 
the Institutes, while representing obedience to lawful authority as a Christian 
duty, contain the famous passage upon the rights of the ‘ magistrats 
inférieurs ’. The Monarchomachi were later to make full use of this con- 
cession. At the same time it is not quite clear what is in M. Mesnard’s 
mind when he declares that in the De Jure Magistratuum, Beza proclaimed 
“une doctrine démocratique ’. For all that the Monarchomachi are doing 
is to develop, in terms of their theory of governmental contract, the position 
which Calvin had earlier laid down. They have no difficulty in accepting 
monarchy. But they are not prepared to concede unlimited powers to 
the ruler, and argue therefore that certain great officers of State (as to 
who these are they are sometimes a little undecided) have the right to 
oppose unconstitutional action in the name of the community, the doctrine 
held by those responsible for the revolution of 1688. Yet it is not a demo- 
cratic doctrine in any sense in which the term ‘ democratic ’ can reasonably 
be applied. Nor, of course, was the teaching of the Monarchomachi in 
any sense new. True, they prefer to found their case upon the constitu- 
tional law and custom of their own and of other States rather than upon the 
older natiirrechliche arguments. Yet their teaching carries on the tradition 
of medieval political thought: that rulers are not supreme and that 
sovereignty resides ultimately in the people, who have never finally sur- 
rendered their powers. What is new in the political thought of the six- 
teenth century is the doctrine of absolutism, which sets aside the earlier 
tradition and thus prepares the way for Louis XIV. 

It is not surprising to find the traditional teaching of the popular origin 
of the State upheld by the great catholic scholastics of the Counter-Refor- 
mation, for the Catholic Church, as an international institution, could 
scarcely observe with indifference the continually growing power of the 
secular ruler. Yet it was evident that the new order called for some re- 
adjustment of the relations between Church and State, and it was to effect 
this that Bellarmine and Suarez advanced their doctrine of the indirect 
power of the pope. In so doing they showed great courage, for they made 
enemies in both camps, scandalizing the more extreme Ultramontanes while 
failing to conciliate Gallican opinion. But while no one can reasonably deny 
that the pope possesses a directive power which entitles him to forbid the 
faithful to obey laws of the State which are contrary to catholic faith and 
morals, the indirect power which Bellarmine and Suarez claimed went 
much farther than this. ‘Si crimina sunt in materiali spirituali, ut est 
crimen haeresis, potest directe illa punire in Rege usque ad depositionem 
a regno, si pertinacia Regis, et providentia communis boni ecclesiae ita 
postulent.’ Hence it is not surprising that there were those who con- 
tended that if the Papacy possessed the right to depose a ruler and to 
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release his subjects from their allegiance, it mattered little whether this 
right was exercised in virtue of a direct or of an indirect power. The new 
doctrine failed therefore to allay the suspicions, however unfounded, which 
non-catholic sovereigns entertained as to the designs of the Papacy, and 
in the literature of this controversy we find one catholic writer after another 
seeking to disarm these fears by recalling to such rulers, perhaps not 
altogether tactfully, the opening lines of the hymn of Sedulius : 


Hostis Herodes impie, 
Christum venire quid times ? 
Non eripit mortalia, 

Qui regna dat caelestia. 


R. N. Carew Hunt. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth. Vol. 
xxii. July-December 1588. Edited by Richarp Bruce WERNHAM. 
(London : Stationery Office, 1936.) 


THE latest volume of the Foreign Calendar appears under new editorship, 
and one’s first instinct and duty is to congratulate the authorities on having 
found a scholar of Mr. Wernham’s knowledge and ability to carry on this 
important work. It is not merely that we can now look forward to the 
high editorial standards and liberal scale of calendaring being carried on, 
at least to the end of Elizabeth’s reign. Even more gratifying is the 
fact that the work is in the hands of an historian who is expert in the foreign 
policy of the post-Armada period and who, incidentally, through his know- 
ledge of the documents in the British Museum and elsewhere, can do much 
to counteract the effects of confining the Calendar to documents in a single 
repository. It would be difficult to praise too highly the historical qualities 
that Mr. Wernham shows in his introduction to this volume, but one can 
say with assurance that he bids fair, in this and subsequent volumes, to 
write a series of introductions that will be a notable feature in Elizabethan 
bibliography. 

Like its predecessor, this volume covers a period of only six months, 
but it returns to the original plan of calendaring together all the Foreign 
Series of State Papers, instead of isolating the Holland and Flanders 
papers. In many ways this return is welcome, but the practical difference 
happens to be slight, for despite the critical character of these six months 
in French history, there are very few papers at the Public Record Office 
relating to France, and interest is centred overwhelmingly on the Nether- 
lands. 

When the Calendar begins, all the depressing features of the Anglo- 
Dutch story for the last two years are still evident : the appalling muddle 
over the accounts and the payment of the English troops ; internal disunity, 
heightened by the factional strife provoked by Leicester’s unfortunate 
regime ; and finally, deep distrust of Elizabeth’s policy, stimulated by 
Leicester’s actions and by the peace parleys with Parma. If the Dutch 
show up badly at the moment of England’s supreme crisis, their cur- 
mudgeonly behaviour is at least understandable. But the defeat of the 
Armada marks a definite easing of the strain in Anglo-Dutch relations, 
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and by the time the Calendar ends English policy, as Mr. Wernham ably 
shows, is clearly on a new tack and the old problems are either solved or 
on their way to solution. 


‘ Elizabeth ’, he writes, ‘ had refused to listen to those who would have set 
up her authority as a rival to the sovereignty of the States-General. . . . The 
relationship between England and the United Provinces was to be alliance, not 
sovereignty. . . . It cannot have been easy to have followed this new policy, 
which looked so much like a complete capitulation to the States, yet the Queen 
and her Council had pursued it with a persistency and a realism of which many 
historians would hardly believe them capable.’ 


There can be little doubt that Mr. Wernham’s appreciation of Elizabethan 
policy, based as it is upon an awareness of financial as well as other prob- 
lems, shows a more just understanding of the situation than the old Motley 
tradition. 

There is not w.uch to call attention to in individual documents. The 
accounts of the Armada fighting, for example, are few and well known. 
Stafford, England’s ambassador in France, reports (p. 108) that even 
Paris was more favourable to the English than the Spanish fleet ; though, 
indeed, his servant, then at the French court, writes (p. 127) that ‘ our 
case is here accounted desperate’. When the news of victory reached 
him, Stafford turned pamphleteer (p. 121) to counteract Mendoza’s false 
reports. As regards the Netherlands, there are useful summaries (pp. 71-4, 
and 95-7) of the whole course of the treaty-commissioners’ negotiations ; 
also there are many documents relating to the pay of the English troops 
and such incidental matters as corrupt practices, which go back over 
previous years, full pay being still in arrears since October 1586. On 
pp. 77-80 there is a long dispatch which might almost be described as a 
‘relation’ describing the kingdom of Denmark. There are also several 
letters from Constantinople recording the English agent’s attempts to 
persuade the Turks to attack Spain. J. E. NEALE. 


The First Earl of Shaftesbury. By Louise Fargo Brown. (New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1933.) 


THE first earl of Shaftesbury must always remain a very difficult subject 
for biographers. His character was complex, and if any of his contem- 
poraries understood it, they did not leave the secret behind them in 
writing. He moved in a milieu of personal and party intrigue which must 
be explained if his acts are to be understood, and yet which is so com- 
plicated that almost any explanation must simplify too much. Miss 
Brown’s literary problem is made still more difficult by the excellence 
of Christie’s Life, which rests on an exhaustive and accurate use of the 
materials available in 1871. She herself has used much more material, 
both printed and manuscript ; indeed her footnotes testify to an impressive 
amount of close study of the authorities. The only notable omission is 
one that may well be excused, since other writers have used it to excess, 
Dr. Shaw’s series of treasury Calendars. The result of all this work, 
however, has to be presented in a short book, We hope that this brevity 
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was not imposed on Miss Brown by the American Historical Association, 
under whose auspices the book is published; for, skilful as the com- 
pression is, it has entailed certain sacrifices. The references to manu- 
scripts are abbreviated to mere initials and numbers, and often the nature 
of the document in question cannot be ascertained without consulting 
some catalogue, if not the original itself. In the text also much has to 
be left unexplained, so that we may say Miss Brown assumes throughout 
some previous acquaintance with the subject. 

The value of her work is twofold. For the serious student she provides 
a good many corrections of small points in the work of her predecessors. 
She notes (p. 144) that Sir William Coventry wrote on a copy of Locke’s 
economic tract published in 1691, ‘ Written by Mr. Locke at the direction 
of Lord Ashley’. She draws attention (p. 196) to a paper of Locke’s on 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, drawn up as a preliminary to the Declaration 
of Indulgence of 1672. She prints (p. 206) an important letter of Aubrey 
to Locke about Hobbes’s political works. She has a good remark (p. 279) 
on Shaftesbury’s arrival at Oxford for the parliament of 1681: ‘the 
political affiliation of observers determined their opinion as to whether 
or no it was meant to appear menacing’. She holds that his flight to 
Holland was not an admission of final failure, but that he may well have 
hoped to ally himself with William of Orange. Her use of small points 
is often shrewd, for instance where she shows that, when he was in the 
Tower, Shaftesbury sold some of his horses to raise money, not, as Christie 
thought, all his famous stud, because he despaired of his life. There are 
few places where her own work requires serious corrections. 

The other useful aspect of her work is in her general interpretation of 
the subject. In dealing with Ashley Cooper’s earlier life she ventures on 
an imaginative reconstruction, which, though it is conscientiously put 
forward as that and nothing more, is open to criticism. The influence of 
any ‘Celtic ’ blood he may have had and of persons with whom he may 
have been intimate, can scarcely be estimated. Two chapters which make 
a good addition to the life are those in which the available information 
about his colonial ventures is brought together. The second of these gives 
a good picture of Shaftesbury in the character which can be most certainly 
ascribed to him, the energetic man of affairs. They also give Miss Brown 
something for her estimate of his political faith. In the abortive attempt 
to transplant to Carolina the feudal hierarchy of the English countryside 
or something like it, she finds evidence of a fundamental conservatism. 
She holds that Shaftesbury made himself the leader of men who wished 
to preserve an ordered society, the stability of which was at the same time 
bound up with commerce, toleration, the chance of promotion, and par- 
liamentary institutions. This is an original and interesting contribution 
to the riddle of Shaftesbury’s character and career. We may admit 
that it has foundation; but we must also remember that he was a bold 
leader of faction, who, intentionally or not, made English politics more 
revolutionary than they would have been without him; that he was 
personally ambitious and over-confident ; that he was less consistent 
than most men, and less trusted. G. N. Crark. 
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A Constitutional History of British Guiana. By Sir Ceci CLEMENTI. 
(London: Macmillan, 1937.) 


In the history of colonial government British Guiana fills a place of 
special interest just as the whole region of Guiana is unique in the history 
of colonization. As it lay across the line of demarcation of Tordesillas, 
neither Portuguese from the south-east nor Spaniards from the north-west 
attempted settlement on the Wild Coast, as it was called, and save for 
the celebrated attempts of various adventures to find the fabled kingdom 
of El Dorado, the whole region was a neglected no-man’s-land for a 
century. Almost the earliest English and Dutch efforts to found planta- 
tion colonies took place in the coastal region between the Orinoco and 
Amazon, but whereas all the many English schemes failed, the Dutch 
persisted and Guiana played an important part in the vast extension of 
their illicit commerce with the Spanish colonists and the Indians of the 
South American interior in the mid-seventeenth century. The collapse 
of their conquest of Brazil caused the influx of refugees into Surinam, 
bringing with them the processes of sugar manufacture, and though for 
a short time the flourishing Dutch colony they founded there passed into 
the hands of Lord Willoughby and his English planters from Barbados, 
his conquest had to be surrendered and England ceased to have any con- 
cern with the Guiana colonies for a century and a half. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, however, there was a 
great influx of English capital and English planters from Barbados into 
the Dutch Guiana plantations, especially of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, and it was to protect their enterprises that the Dutch settlements 
were occupied during the Revolutionary war and finally retained beneath 
the British flag at the Peace of 1815. 

The constitutional history of the colonies is entirely Dutch down to 
the close of the eighteenth century, for none of the early English enter- 
prises left a trace. Their government under the Dutch West India Com- 
pany and their relations with the States of the Netherlands have been 
little studied, though they are of considerable interest for comparison 
with those of Cape Colony under the Dutch. This defect is now remedied 
in the first section of this book, where the history of each of the three 
settlements is traced clearly and connectedly down to the British annexa- 
tion and their union in 1831 into the single colony of British Guiana. 

The main subject of the work, however, is the detailed study of the 
development of constitutional government in the colony from its creation 
by the reforms of 1831 down to the last Royal Commission on British 
Guiana and the resulting Act of Parliament of 1928. Although there 
have been occasional articles on particular points, the history of the 
development of the constitution has never previously been treated 
comprehensively and the present work is therefore a very important 
contribution to knowledge, both for its intrinsic interest and for pur- 
poses of comparison with the early developments of the government 
of the modern Dominions. It contains not only a narrative account 
of the Various stages of reform and the reasons why they were under- 
taken, but also a most valuable critical analysis of the government 
of a Crown Colony. In many ways British Guiana deviated from the 
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normal course of Crown Colony government because of its earlier Dutch 
ancestry and the retention of precedents from the old regime. But the 
pertinent criticisms afforded by comparison with other colonies will be 
of the greatest value to students of imperial history. They are sharpened 
because they proceed not from a scholar working only from his books 
but from a practical administrator, who for many years has been engaged 
in carrying on the government he describes and knows its growth from 
his own experience. 

The appendixes to the volume contain the text of the principal charters, 
orders-in-council, letters patent, &c., relating to the government of the 
colony, and their collection in this accessible form will doubtless be of 
value to future administrators of British Guiana, and to all who study 
its history. There is an elaborate table of contents but no index, and 
this is a regrettable defect in so large a volume, and makes its use for pur- 
poses of comparison more difficult than it need have been. 

A. P. NEwron. 


Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Vol. iv: 
Cases from the Courts of New England, the Middle States, and the 
District of Columbia. Edited by the late Heten T. CatreraLt, 
with additions by James J. Haypen. (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1936.) 


Mrs. CaTTERALL completed before her death in November 1933 the intro- 
ductions and, with a few exceptions, the cases for Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts (to 1840), and 
Vermont. The later Massachusetts cases, and the introductions and 
cases for New Jersey and New York, have been prepared by Mr. Hayden. 
Mr. George W. Dalzell has written the introduction and in part prepared 
the cases for Connecticut. Dr. Franklin Jameson contributes a preface 
and the greater part of those sections of the several introductions which 
relate to the history of the judicial courts. A fifth volume is promised, 
which will deal with the states north of the Ohio or west of the Mississippi, 
and with reported cases from Canada and Jamaica. 

The area covered by the volume under review, except for the anomalous 
District of Columbia, was one in which the institution of slavery had been 
abolished or was in a way to extinction, for even in the state of Maryland 
the cases reveal the steady amelioration of the legal position of the negro, 
are very largely concerned with manumissions under wills, and show great 
repugnance to the sale of slaves beyond the state, which elsewhere was 
so important a factor in the survival of the institution and the develop- 
ment of pro-slavery doctrine. In consequence, the volume presents a 
very different picture from that given by its forerunners. While the 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century Maryland cases contain numerous 
instances of murders committed by negroes, and of the execution or trans- 
portation of slaves for theft, arson, or assault, in the nineteenth century 
most of the cases in these middle and northern states are concerned with 
such questions as emancipation, the emancipatory effect of importations 
in contravention of state law, settlement, the rendition of fugitives, or 
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the suppression of the foreign slave trade. Instead of a picture of a 
society burdened with the management of a large alien population, which 
was both refractory and dangerous, and with the maintenance of a system 
dependent, in the last analysis, upon an exercise of mere power, that 
which is here reflected is a movement of public opinion which works 
steadily towards an improvement in the status of the slave. The Court 
of Appeals of Maryland held in 1827 that slaves emancipated under a 
will must be sold to meet the testator’s debts when the personalty without 
them was insufficient, even though there was land which might have been 
sold instead ; since ‘the creditors are the first objects . . . it is not in 
his [testator’s] power to confine them to a particular fund for the satis- 
faction of their debts . . . to turn them over from the natural fund, to 
one more uncertain and less accessible’ (p. 76); although the same 
court took the opposite view in 1830 when the interests of property were 
at stake (p. 78). But in 1854 it held that ‘to permit the heirs at law . . . 
to sell the negroes into ceaseless bondage in foreign climes, for the purpose 
of providing for the payment of debts which are justly chargeable on the 
lands descended to the heirs at law, and to do this under the pretence that 
equity ought not to restrain the remedy of creditors, and where the 
creditors themselves are passive, would seem to be an act of injustice of 
which a court composed of slave-holders, residing in a slave-holding 
State, could not possibly be guilty ’ (p. 125). In the same state there was 
developed the doctrine of emancipation by implication, where such eman- 
cipation was indispensably necessary to give efficiency to clauses of a will. 
In Delaware, contrary to the law in all other slave states, a negro was 
presumed to be free ; and in Maryland hearsay evidence was admitted to 
prove descent from a free white ancestress. 

But these tendencies are directly opposed to the movement of opinion 
in the deep South, and the divergence is well illustrated by cases in the 
District of Columbia. In 1808 the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts held that ‘if the master was guilty of a cruel or unreasonable 
castigation of his slave, he was liable to be punished for the breach of the 
peace’ (p. 485). Two years before, in the District of Columbia, when it 
was argued that beating a slave was not an indictable offence, the Circuit 
Court ruled that ‘the property which a man has in a slave is not of the 
same nature as his property in a horse. It is only a right to his perpetual 
service ’ (p. 160). But in 1856 the same court instructed a jury that an 
assault on a slave ‘must amount, and you must believe that it was a 
nuisance, for a technical assault and battery on a slave is not indictable. 
A master or hirer of a slave, or his manager, has a right to correct a slave 
that belongs to him . . ., but if he does so in a cruel or inhuman manner 
in such a place . . . as to be an annoyance or nuisance to the citizens, 
whose pleasure or business carry them near the scene of the infliction, he 
is indictable ’ (p. 207; cf. U.S. v. Lloyd, pp. 190-1, and U.S. v. Cross, p. 
194). That the regulation of property in slaves was in any case a matter 
of extreme difficulty, the reports make abundantly clear. That the owners 
of such property should suffer many inconveniences from the variations 
in the law which regulated it in the several states was inevitable. But 
when in one section the emphasis came to be laid more and more upon the 
slave as a person, while in the other he was more and more rigidly held 
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to be mere property, the conflict of laws became not merely inconvenient 
but intolerable. Add to this such a miscarriage of justice as the decision 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York in 1860 which, under 
an act of 1829 prohibiting the import of slaves into the state and setting 
free persons so imported, liberated eight slaves of Mrs. Lemmon, a citizen 
of Virginia waiting for a boat in New York on her way to Texas (pp. 405-6), 
and it becomes easy to understand the bitterness of the animosity which 
was engendered. H. Hate Bettor. 


War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763. By Ricnarp Pargs, 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1936.) 


Ir is one of the commonest tricks of a lazy reviewer, when faced by such 
a portentous volume as this, to take refuge in the author’s Preface and by 
extracting from it a few comprehensive phrases to save himself the labour 
of working through the pages he is employed to criticize. It is with no 
such a subterfuge in mind that we may recommend his readers to consider 
carefully the sentences of Mr. Pares’s very interesting Preface before they 
attempt to read the volume consecutively. He states very clearly and 
unmistakably what his book is not and thus disarms all those who would 
come to his pages expecting to find a clear and synthetic history of one 
theatre—and that a very important one—during the short but critical 
quarter of a century that he deals with. In his very first sentence he tells 
his readers that they will find here no straightforward story, nor, he might 
have added, will they find much historical synthesis of any kind. He 
rightly calls the history of the West Indies a labyrinth, for there is a vast 
mass of documentary information in which it can be studied and it is in- 
timately connected with and swayed by what was happening contempor- 
aneously in the courts and cabinets of Europe. Mr. Pares confessedly 
affords his readers no clue with which to find their way through the 
labyrinth, but tells them that they will get some help if they constantly 
consult the tables and dates that he gives in his appendixes. We are 
tempted to believe that he has abandoned in despair the essential task 
of the historian, that of synthetizing on his chosen scale the subject with 
which he deals, and has abandoned it to his readers, who cannot possibly 
be equipped with the knowledge and experience he has acquired in his 
laborious search through the documents. This suspicion is strengthened 
by the phrase in which the author implies that he started out with the 
project of writing a history of the British West Indies, but his courage 
failed him before the vast archives of Simancas and Seville, which he was 
unable to consult, and the records of the governments of England and 
France in which he laboured long. If this be the result upon so capable 
and diligent a student of the past and one so well equipped to handle a 
subject so definitely limited in space and time, what hope can there ever 
be of writing the history of a more recent time when the materials are even 
vaster and the movements that were at work had infinitely more rami- 
fications than those of the mid-eighteenth century in the Caribbean ? 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Pares flinched from his chosen task, 
and we hope that in a later work he will take it up again and give us a 
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conspectus of the West Indian history of the period which, even if it is 
but summary and open to minor objections on points of detail, will enable 
the general reader to grasp something of what went on on broad lines 
and to understand the part played by Caribbean policy in the world events 
of the time. 

But although we have here no synthetic history, this should not blind 
us to the very real merits of the book. If we regard it as a collection of 
separate but inter-related studies, it is worthy of very close attention from 
all students of the history of the first British Empire. The labour that 
has gone to the collection of the data has been immense and well-inspired, 
and the author’s shrewd and critical comments on individual aspects of 
his subject are often most suggestive. The conception that trade was 
the main motive inspiring the policies both of England and France in the 
West Indies during the period is undoubtedly true, and a careful reading 
of the relevant chapters shows how this came to be the case. The foot- 
notes alone to these chapters are of very great interest to expert students 
and suggest unusual sources for inquiry that will amply repay further 
investigation. The second appendix to the book contains lists of appoint- 
ments and their dates, which are readily accessible nowhere else and are 
of great service to all who are working in the period. 

There is one point of criticism in the Preface which will probably not 
command universal assent. Sir Herbert Richmond’s work on the war of 
1739 is greatly valued, but it is to be doubted whether most readers would 
characterize Sir Julian Corbett’s better-known book on the Seven Years’ 
war as ‘less valuable ’. A. P. NEwrTon. 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Vol. vi: 1 March 1781 
to 31 December 1782. Vol. vii: 1 January 1783 to 31 December 1784. 
Vol. viii: 1 January 1785 to 25 July 1789, with Supplement, 1783-4. 
Edited by Epmunp C. Burnett. (Washington ; Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1933, 1934, 1936.) 


Wits the issue of these volumes Mr. Burnett has brought to a successful 
conclusion one of the most notable editorial enterprises undertaken in 
the United States during recent years, and in conjunction with the new 
edition of the Journals, of which the publication by the Library of 
Congress has just been completed, his work has put the study of the 
period upon a new footing. Mr. Burnett’s own prefaces are now the 
most authoritative account of the proceedings of Congress which we 
possess, and that to volume viii contains a valuable note on the origins 
of the Philadelphia Convention of 1787. It would be useful if the 
Carnegie Institution could be persuaded to collect them together and: 
issue them as a separate publication, for they would be of great service 
to many who will not readily have access to these eight massive volumes. 

The central interest of the material gathered in volumes vi-viii lies 
in its illustration of how experienced politicians avoided instinctively the 
dangers of an impracticable scheme, which had been adopted in a moment 
of enthusiasm and which in doctrinaire hands might have resulted in 
political ruin. The Articles of Confederation provided for the prevalence, 
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without restriction or appeal, of the will in certain cases of nine states 
out of thirteen, and in others of a bare majority of seven. But the 
successful operation of majority rule is dependent upon the homogeneity 
of the electorate. Unless there is a substantial community of interest 
between majority and minority, the fiat of the majority becomes a mere 
act of power which will be obeyed by the opposition only while it must. 
In America, local interests came first, and the necessary conditions pre- 
cedent to the successful operation of the system were lacking. ‘ My 
country ’, or ‘our country ’, meant the separate state and not the union 
[vi. 246; vii. 566; viii. 82, 598, 639]. 


‘You are right’, wrote Peters to Wolcott in 1783, ‘in your Conjectures that 
Congress are distressed beyond Measure for Want of Money. I am the more 
distressed because I see little Prospect that the States will be inclined to establish 
any Plan by which they will ever have any. Each State thinks it has done the 
most. Each endeavours by Refusals of general Plans to obtain what they think 
is particular Justice in its own Case. It is presumed that by holding their Hands 
they can produce a Necessity in Congress of meeting their particular Wishes’ 
[vii. 224-5]. 


A delegate from Rhode Island declared upon the floor in the same year, 
when Congress required certain diplomatic transactions to be kept secret, 


that in matters where the necessity therefor could not be pointed out, and 
which I deemed Interesting to the State I had the honor to represent to be 
informed of, I should not hold myself bound by a majority, from making the 
necessary Communications thereof to my constituents [vii. 8]. 


Even Madison himself in 1781 did not ‘ hesitate to declare’ his opinion 
that the State of Virginia ‘ ought in all their provisions for their future 
security, importance, and interest to presume that the present Union will 
but little survive the present war’ [vi. 265]. Above all, the ‘ Southern 
Interest’ differed widely from the Eastern, and neither was willing to 
accept the predominance of the other. 


asta 


‘What will be done Respect’g Vermont affairs,’ wrote Gilman of New Hamp- 
shire in 1782, ‘I cannot Say. I Suppose under present Circumstances it would 
not be possible to have anything determined in Congress Respecting them. I am 
well informed that one Reason given (in private by some Gentlemen from the 
Southward) why they would not make them a Separate State is because it would 
be adding One more to the Votes of the Eastern States, which they Say they 
will not do untill they can add one to the Southern likewise’ [vi. 413-14]. 


: In 1788 the boot was on the other foot. 


‘On almost the only occasion when nine states have assembled in this Congress ’, 
wrote James White of North Carolina, ‘a petition from the people of Kentucky, 
with approbation of Virginia, for admitting the former into the union has been 
debated. The eastern states seem much at a loss to decide. They are jealous 
of any additional influence in the southward. But if their partial views are 
indulged they disgust the tramontane people ’ [viii. 724]. 


In such circumstances submission to ‘ the Iron Hand of voting ’ [vii. 378] 
was not to be expected. ‘If seven States can barter any part of the 
Priveledges of the Different States, for any advantage whatsoever, there 
! remains no security for any possession ’, wrote Bloodworth with reference 
} VOL, LIII.—NO. CCIX. K 
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to the negotiations with Spain in 1786 [viii. 474]. Since under the Articles 
the majority was absolute, recourse was of necessity had to such oppor- 
tunities as they provided to frustrate its rule. 

These opportunities were numerous. The disturbed state of the 
currency was an unceasing cause of embarrassment to the delegates, and 
largely for this reason the attendance in Congress was poor. The com- 
plaint of Scott of New York in 1782 is but one of innumerable examples. 


It really grieves Me that the Want of Money will oblige Me in a few days to 
abandon a Cause which I have so much at Heart. This however mustinfallibly be 
the Case, if a fresh Supply should not speedily arrive. But I have so repeatedly 
wrote in this Strain, that I shall henceforth be silent on that Head forever; and 
submit, if I should not be supplied in a few days, to the mortifying Necessity of 
abandoning my Seat in Congress [vi. 333]. 


It was but seldom that nine states were represented, and it was with 
difficulty that seven were collected. Since the vote was by states, ‘ this 
tule’, Madison reported, ‘in proportion to the thinness of Congress 
opposes a difficulty to those who attack’ [vi. 252]. Moreover, a two- 
member representation was common, so that disagreement or the absence 
of one by accident or design deprived a state of its voice, and was frequently 
sufficient to prevent a decision. A single state, and often a single indi- 
vidual had thus, in effect, a power of veto. ‘There is no measure, how- 
ever wise or necessary, that may not be defeated by any single State, 
however small or wrong-headed ’, wrote Williamson in 1783 [vii. 46]. 


‘Three months of the federal year are now compleated ’, reported the chairman 
in January 1786, ‘and in that whole period no more than seven states have at 
any one time been represented. No question excepting that of adjourning from 
day to day can be carried without perfect Unanimity. The extreme difficulty 
of framing Resolutions against which no exception can be taken by any one 
State, can scarcely be conceived but by those whose unfortunate situation had 
led them to experience the perplexing embarrassment’ [viii. 291]. 


Thus the states were safe to go home when their particular business was 
done. ‘It is a practice with many States in the Union to come forward 
and be very assiduous till they have carried some State jobb and then 
decamp with precipitation leaving the public business to shift for itself’, 
wrote Grayson in 1786 [viii. 372]. ‘So great a proportion of the whole 
body must concur in every act, particularly in important acts ’, observed 
Madison, ‘that the absent States find almost as great a security in their 
absence as in their presence, against measures which they dislike ’ [viii. 
734]. 

But if advantage was taken of this situation and it was only with great 
difficulty and under the pressure of extreme need that Congress was able 
to do anything at all, the fault lay not in a lack of skill or devotion among 
its members, but in a defective constitution. Viewed in this light, the 
puzzle presented by the contrast between the incompetence of Congress 
and the mature statesmanship of the Philadelphia Convention is in a 
large measure solved. The imbecility of Congress derived from the in- 
eptitude of a single-chamber legislative absolutism to the political con- 
ditions of America in the eighteenth century. Such a device postulates 
a homogeneity in the electorate which did not in fact then and there exist. 
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As the history of the negotiations with Gardoqui in 1786 made quite 
clear, if Congress had functioned efficiently the result would have been a 
break-up of the union. It was a sign of political maturity that no attempt 
was made to make facts conform to theory. H. Hate BEtwor. 


More Annals of Natal, with Historical Introductions and Notes. By A. F. 
Hatrerstey. (London: Warne, 1936.) 


Near ty fifty years ago John Bird published in his Annals of Natal the 
principal documentary material for the history of that colony from the 
first discovery of the coast down to the full occupation by the British, in 
December 1845, of what had been for a few years the pioneer Boer republic. 
Professor Hattersley, of the Natal University College, has now continued 
that work with his customary scholarly care from 1845 till 1875; that is 
for the first generation of Natal as a British colony. 

The period is well chosen, for whereas in 1845 it was still doubtful 
whether British Natal would make good, by 1875 it had achieved as much 
political and economic stability as can be expected of a type of settlement 
familiar enough nowadays to those who contemplate the stretch of Africa 
that lies between the Zambesi and the borders of Abyssinia, but unique 
in the mid-Victorian British Empire : a thin scattering of European families 
superimposed upon a vast majority of Bantu tribesmen and a numerous 
immigrant colony of Indians. As such a settlement, Natal possessed a 
Legislative Council with an elective majority strong enough to make the 
officials’ lives a burden to them, and an economy based on Indiarrgrown 
sugar in the lowlands, Zulu-tended sheep on the uplands, and a growing 
traffic with the interior which, before the close of the period, had been 
enriched by the diamonds of Kimberley and the first faint traces of gold 
in the eastern Transvaal. 

Mr. Hattersley has drawn his material from many sources and has 
arranged it in seven sections, each prefaced by a short introduction, and 
the whole illuminated by excellent contemporary pictures. Since his main 
aim is to show what life was like in Old Natal, he has confined the purely 
political documents to one section, which opens with Earl Grey resignedly 
making up his mind in December 1846 to hold on to the new and unwanted 
little colony mainly to keep the peace of Southern Africa and to avert the 
mutual destruction of the tribes or their extrusion by Boer trekkers, and 
ends in 1872, with the earl of Kimberley patiently explaining to elected 
members that 13,000 Europeans, who contributed a mere £4000 annually 
to the expenses of the costly imperial garrison, could not be entrusted 
with the governance of a round quarter of a million of African tribesmen. 

The aspects of social life here depicted are manifold. The admirable 
first section deals, as is fitting, with the coming of the early British settlers : 
many of them under the dubious auspices of Mr. Joseph Byrne, ‘ son of 
a Dublin cattle dealer, a man of much native shrewdness, but headstrong 
and unreliable ’, rather like his great exemplar, Gibbon Wakefield. Byrne 
duly went bankrupt and transferred his undoubted energies to the Australian 
goldfields, whither some of his disappointed clients followed him; but 
enough of them remained behind to form the backbone of European Natal. 
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Then follow descriptions of early Durban and Pietermaritzburg, as seen 
by a soldier of the 45th, who insisted that his regiment really pioneered the 
colony ; a Byrne settler, who was dismayed at the dishevelled and noisy 
emigrant camp and hardly reassured by the rising town of Durban, ‘ a con- 
fused mass of dwellings, pitched about indiscriminately’; and Bishop 
Colenso, whose keen eye noted that the 400 houses were really dotted along 
broad streets, and with missionary zeal lamented the absence of a public 
library! But, withal, Pietermaritzburg, the secluded little capital, struck 
the bishop as a cleaner and more pleasant place than the bustling port. 

From the church and public libraries it is but a step to the school. 
Mr. Hattersley gives a cheerful enough picture of life—late in this period— 
at a town school ; but he balances it with a truly Squeeresque description 
of a rural academy, which was in actual fact a juvenile labour farm that 
came to a deserved end as the result of a walk-out strike by the long- 
suffering inmates. 

Finally, there is a section on ‘ The Natal Native’, which begins with 
a statement of Theophilus Shepstone’s segregation policy, and ends with 
the views of the ladies on the eternal servant problem : 


Folks generally ... appear a homely, sociable and unpretentious set 
anxious to live very much as they or their fathers lived in the old country—too 
much so, I think. . . . They all tell the same tale. . . . Good European servants 
are very scarce, and, when got, very hard to keep out of the charmed circle of 
matrimony. . . . At dinner we are served by both Asiatic and African waiters, 
and I don’t know which I prefer. . . . These Zulus, however, do appear to deserve 
their title as gentlemen of the Kafir race. . . . 


Thu’, at the end, does Mr. Hattersley take us right down to the roots 
of Natal society, as they were sixty years ago, and as they are still to-day. 
Eric A. WALKER. 


Die auswirtige Politik Preussens, 1858-71. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke. 
Herausg. von der Historischen Reichskommission unter Leitung von 
E. BRANDENBURG, &c. 2¢ Abteilg. Bd. iii (Bd. v der Gesamtreihe), 
April 1864 bis April 1865. Bearbeitet von Dr. R. IBBEKEN. 3t€ 
Abteilg. Bd. ii (Bd. ix der Gesamtreihe), Mai 1867 bis April 1868. 
Bearbeitet von Dr. H. Micnaruis. (Oldenburg i.0: Stalling, 1935-6.) 


Banp V, edited by Dr. Rudolf Ibbeken, comprises the period April 1864 
to April 1865. In addition, there is a Supplement July 1863—April 1864, 
dealing with the Zollverein. The latter, though brief, is interesting and 
reveals Bismarck victorious over Austria in yet another field. 

In regard to the period as a whole, one of the most important as well 
as triumphant of Bismarck’s career, the revelations are comparatively 
few. There are three important omissions, all of which have been noted 
before. The minutes of the Prussian cabinet, the Italian archives, and 
the Russell private papers are not consulted. It is astonishing that the 
latter are not used, as they are just as available in the British Record Office 
as are the much duller and less important official dispatches quoted. 
This is a pity. To give one example. Two interviews between Bismarck 
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and Lord Napier are quoted (nos. 385, 399), in which the former gives 
his views on the candidature of the duke of Augustenburg. As I read 
them Bismarck was merely playing with Napier, but this by no means 
acute diplomat seemed to think that Bismarck might become favourable 
to Augustenburg. I can assure Dr. Ibbeken that the Russell papers 
contain British views more worth printing than these, and that Palmerston 
and Russell, even in their defeat, are better worth publishing. There are 
no Danish archives used, though Professor Aage Friis has shown their 
value in this period. By compensation the Russian archives are abundant 
and valuable. The account of Bismarck’s direction of the Prussian case 
during the Conference of London is useful. But, strange to say, nowhere 
are there any real revelations. This seems to be a fact of great interest, 
for it suggests that we are reaching the point here where no further revela- 
tions exist. This is the more interesting because in certain cases, Dr. 
Ibbeken is more meagre than I, at least, could desire. At least there is 
no other period of contemporary history as well documented, unless it 
be perhaps the period of the Balkan Wars 1912-13, on which the records 
of five nations have been published. It is strange that 1864-5 and 1912-13 
seem to be the two modern periods on which historians can yet work with 
the hope of reaching some ultimate conclusion. 

Band ix begins (no. 1) with King William thanking God to Queen 
Augusta that war has not come about with France over Luxemburg. 
The new Prussian military formations were not ready and the provision 
of aid to South German States would not have been easy. This makes 
rather ironical an instruction of Bismarck to Goltz of 15 December 1867 
(no. 446), in which he says that we could hardly have had a better 
moment, if we had wished war. ‘It was really not a motive of fear or 
alarm which then held us back, but objection to a bloody war and con- 
fidence in the peaceful designs of the [French] Emperor.’ This affords 
a valuable light on Bismarckian interpretations. And it is in interpreta- 
tions, rather than revelations, that this book is strong. 

Bismarck’s views on Italy and the Papacy in the autumn of 1867 are 
the subject of two valuable papers (nos. 249, 391). One of the most 
important papers is a dispatch from Pirch (Weimar) to Bismarck of 17 
October 1867 (no. 215) on the state of South Germany. One of the most 
outstanding documents is the account by Loftus of his interview with 
Prince Napoleon, when that shady individual was making a tour through 
Europe and attracting much attention in 1868. None the less, Plon Plon 
talked excellent sense to Loftus (no. 666), saying that Germany was not 
likely to stay at the frontiers of 1866, and that, if she pressed on, war was 
inevitable. ‘He added that this abstention of England from an active 
participation in European Polities [sic] is a great misfortune for Europe 
and will later prove to be a great misfortune for Herself.’ It is too often 
forgotten that this ‘isolation’, by no means ‘splendid’, was created by 
Derby and Stanley, and that Gladstone only inherited it. 

There is not a great deal that is new in Band ix, but the careful gleaner 
will be able to find a great deal that is useful in the secondary sense. 

Harotp TEMPERLEY. 
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International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, Ninth Year, 1934. 
(London: Milford, 1936.) 


THE International Committee of Historical Sciences, which has its per- 
manent seat at Zurich, is responsible for this publication, now in its ninth 
year. The President of the Editorial Board which has been charged with 
the preparation is Professor J. H. Baxter of St. Andrews University ; the 
other members are Professors Holtzmann of Berlin, Ussani of Rome, and 
Susta of Prague; the technical editing has been carried out by the 
Secretary of the Committee, Monsieur P. Caron, Conservator at the 
Archives Nationales, Paris. Panels of correspondents have been established 
in most of the European countries, including Soviet Russia, and in the 
United States of America, to co-operate with the Editorial Board in the 
supplying of titles. An immense amount of trouble has been taken with 
the work. The result is an impressive and unique guide to the literature 
of the historical sciences. 

It is not simply history, as conventionally understood, with which the 
Bibliography deals, but ‘the historical sciences.’ Thus, the titles listed 
under ‘ Auxiliary Sciences ’ comprise works on Palaeography, Diplomatics, 
history of the Book (binding, printing, illustration, etc.), Chronology, 
Genealogy, Sigillography, Heraldry, Numismatics, Linguistics, Historical 
Geography, Iconography. ‘General Works’ includes, along with all the 
usual sections (General History, Constitutional History, Economic and 
Social History, Legal History), also titles on Methodology, Folklore, History 
of Civilization, of Art, of Philosophy, of Literature. Then follow other 
classifications : Pre-History, The Ancient East, Greek History, Roman 
History and Ancient Italy, Early History of the Church to Gregory the 
Great, Byzantine History, Middle Ages, Modern History, Modern Religious 
History, Modern Culture (Press, Philosophy, Music, the Theatre, Literature, 
Art), International Relations, Asia, Africa, America. 

No attempt is made in the Bibliography to criticize explicitly the works 
which are included. Criticism is implicit in the selection of titles, which, 
however, is naturally a very wide selection, varying to some extent with 
the subject-matter. Thus, in Ancient History, where, as the Preface 
explains, ‘there is no lack of current international information,’ the 
criterion of choice has been applied strictly. In Agrarian History, where 
“comparison of country with country is desirable for the fructification of 
studies,’ the criterion has been applied with deliberate elasticity and works 
of ‘even very restrained limits’ have been included. In the same way, 
the selection for Numismatics has been strictly made, because all Numis- 
matists are presumed to be familiar with the periodical literature of the 
subject, while Palaeography and Heraldry have been reviewed with a 
generous outlook, because palaeographers and heraldic students are not 
privileged in having copious learned journals specially devoted to their 
subject. The whole bibliography has thus been compiled with sympathy 
and understanding for the needs of students as well as with judgement 
and discretion. 

The International Committee has already prepared a World List of 
Periodicals for separate publication with 2137 titles. This is not repeated 
in the present volume, which is sufficiently large as it stands. 
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All the titles are printed or published in their original tongue, but where 
not in English, French, or German a translation of the title is added in 
one or other of those languages. Although the word ‘ Bibliography ’ 
may sound forbidding to the general reader, the volume actually is of deep 
interest to him as well as to students. The mere reading of titles is 
fascinating, where so many important subjects are covered ; and a valuable 
opportunity is afforded of comparing the work achieved by scholars of 
various countries in the great co-operative work which is European culture. 

Volume ix of this elaborate annual series contains nearly six thousand 
titles. It is a very complete bibliography, admirably classified, with full 
index of personal names and places. It is bound to be of very great 
service to scholars and librarians. R. B. Mowat. 
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Short Notices 


Proressor R. R. Scumripr of Tiibingen, the author of The Dawn of the 
Human Mind ; a Study of Palaeolithic Man (London : Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1936), is well known as an archaeologist who has made important first- 
hand additions to our knowledge of early man. He is likewise a writer of 
distinction who can address the special student in such a way as at the same 
time to attract and charm the general reader; more especially since he 
showers upon the latter superb illustrations that cannot fail to bring home 
the meaning of his text. Nevertheless, considered as a text it is something 
that cannot be read—nor, as Professor Macalister with all his skill and 
insight must have found, translated into plain English—without close 
attention, if only because of the author’s use of a vocabulary of his own to 
express the workings of what Professor Lévy-Bruhl would call the ‘ pre- 
logical’ mind of the savage, ‘ proto-logical’, as Dr. Macalister rightly 
prefers to term it. From Tylor onwards British anthropologists have 
sought to explain the predominance of what some would roundly 
characterize as ‘magic’ and others as a ‘ magico-religious’ element in 
primitive culture as due to ‘ the confusion of a subjective with an objective 
connexion ’. In other words, a use and abuse of sensuous imagery in place 
of conceptual thought tends to invest dream and reality with almost 
equal validity in an experience that is einschichtig, all on one plane. It 
is chiefly by an analysis of cave-art that this Urbildseele is made to reveal 
its ‘eidetic’ (eidetisch) power of proceeding by subconscious analogy 
from the object perceived to whatever else it may suggest. This mental 
process may, of course, be fruitful of useful results. For instance, the so- 
called coup-de-poing may originate as a sort of projection of a man’s hand 
into a lump of flint of similar appearance. On the other hand, the mural 
paintings so far as they are intended to doom the animals therein depicted 
would at most realize the purely subjective end of encouraging the hunters. 
In this context Dr. Schmidt makes the most of the contrast between the 
art of the ‘ North’ (which includes the Cantabrian region of Spain) and 
that of the South as represented by the Spanish east coast. The former 
is dunkel-optimal, the latter hell-optimal, almost introvert and extravert 
in their respective tastes for the dark cavern full of mystery, and for the 
sunlit shelter decorated with scenes in light genre. Indeed, there is per- 
haps a touch of Northern transcendentalism in this profound effort to 
reconstruct the mental history of a by-gone age ; though, philosophize as 
he will, the author is always master of his facts. R. R. M. 


So much has of late years been written on the early civilization of 
India that there is probably room for a comprehensive treatment making 
critical employment of the literature. But Professor Radha Kumud 
Mookerji’s Hindu Civilization (London: Longmans, 1936), which covers 
the ground from the earliest times up to the establishment of the Maurya 
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Empire, provides us only with a popular résumé, presenting in readable 
form well-known matter, without any substantial additions or novelty 
of point of view. What is more unfortunate, the author adheres resolutely 
to opinions which are clearly out of date, such as the theory of Rhys 
Davids as to the priority of the Kathavatthu to the death of Asoka (p. 318), 
which is quite impossible. In the same uncritical spirit the Baveru Jataka 
figures as a work of 500 B.c. (p. 45), and we still hear of 300 or 103 years 
as appearing on the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (p. 277). 
Much more serious is the adoption of the view (pp. 29 ff.) that the Vedic 
Indians were in contact with the Indus valley civilization, and the complete 
failure to deal with the effective arguments by which Sir John Marshall 
long ago disposed of this contention. It is not therefore surprising to find 
the author accepting Professor Langdon’s assertion that the Aryans in 
India are the oldest representatives of the Indo-Germanic race and his 
belief that the Aryan Sanskritists knew the ideographic meanings of the 
symbols used on their seals by the Indus valley people, ‘ translated them 
into Sanskrit and derived the syllabic values from the Sanskrit words ’ 
(p. 38), a conjecture which is singularly improbable. In the same spirit 
it is confidently asserted that the Rgveda was a finished product by 
2500 B.c., and it is held that the gods known from Mitanni records were 
Rgvedic, ignoring entirely the great difficulties of this theory. There is 
curious indecision in his view of the original home of the Aryans (i.e. 
Indo-Europeans) ; for, after accepting the region, Hungary, Austria, and 
Bohemia, suggested by Dr. Giles (p. 65), which makes the migration of the 
Indians proceed from west to east, he adopts (p. 66) the view that ‘ the 
ancestors of the Hindus and the Persians had lived longer together than 
their other Aryan kinsmen who had migrated towards the west’. Un- 
fortunately throughout the work there is manifest this failure to form 
sound judgements based on full consideration of relevant evidence. 
A. B. K. 


There has been no independent edition of Cassiodorus’ Institutiones 
since that of Garet, issued about two and a half centuries ago. That 
edition was very unsatisfactory, and yet we have had to be content with 
it, except for small portions in a better text published by Zahn, Corssen, 
and other scholars. In Cassiodori Senatoris Institutiones, edited from the 
manuscripts by R. A. B. Mynors (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1937), we are 
at last provided with the definitive edition which some of us have been 
longing for since the early years of this century. The manuscript tradition 
is of a most peculiar and complicated character, and Mr. Mynors is to be 
congratulated not only on his industry, but on the judgement he has 
shown in dealing successfully with the whole problem. The book is a model 
of editing from start to finish. Cassiodorus is not one of the greatest 
Latin stylists, but he is a careful enough writer who bridges the gap between 
ancient Latin literature and barbarism. No author, not even Jerome or 
Gennadius, equals him in importance for the history of the transmission 
of ancient literature, and, since more than one of his other works is pre- 
served in a number of old unused manuscripts, let us hope that some 
one will be stimulated by Mr. Mynors’ example to tackle editions of these 
works, A. 8. 
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A new French Atlas historique, to be completed in four parts, is in- 
augurated by the publication of fase. II, Le moyen age (Paris: Les Presses 
universitaires de France, 1936), prepared by J. Calmette with the collabora- 
tion of R. Grousset and J. J. Gruber. The atlas is intended to be an in- 
expensive and popular aid for students, and contains, together with a 
bibliography, twenty-four plates, including one on archaeology, one on 
economic history, and five on the historical geography of Asia. The latter 
are due to M. Grousset, and contrast markedly with the others. They 
provide a simple indication of the main political and cultural divisions 
without unnecessary detail. In the other parts of the work detail pre- 
ponderates. The maps will no doubt be useful for locating a large pro- 
portion of the places and feudal or administrative districts named in 
encyclopaedic histories, of which so many are now in course of publication 
in France ; and this is perhaps their primary object. But it would be futile 
to pretend that in any one instance they facilitate understanding of the 
changes in political geography or of the various politico-geographical forces 
at play in a specific district at a specific time. A clear grasp of the 
essential outlines is sacrificed to excessive and (in the absence of all textual 
explanation) often meaningless detail, so that it is impossible to avoid a 
sense of confusion and indiscrimination. Detailed criticism both of single 
maps and of the bibliography would be out of place, in view of the popular 
character of the work. The conclusion to which a reviewer is forced is 
that an inexpensive but really satisfactory historical atlas is unattainable. 
The present work is, of course, uncoloured and (what is less excusable) 
only two of the maps are shaded. The historian who knows anything of 
the difficulties to be experienced with even the most careful and intelligent 
system of shading and marking will realize that, in these circumstances, 
the present undertaking perforce leaves much to be desired. A. 


The Chartulary of Healaugh Park (Wakefield : Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, 1936) has been transcribed by Mr. J. 8. Purvis from a manuscript 
written, rather carelessly, in the opening years of the sixteenth century. 
Its entries were copied partly from original texts, partly from inspeximuses 
in the possession of the monastery ; they were not systematically arranged ; 
and the lists of witnesses were usually abbreviated. It offers, at first 
sight, unpromising material for a study of the language and significance 
of private charters. But a monastic chartulary is so far preferable to 
a collection of isolated original texts in that it affords more opportunities 
of inter-relating deeds connected with the same property, especially when 
there is reason to suppose that the deeds grouped under one heading com- 
prise a complete record of the monastery’s real transactions within a 
single vill, and when, as in the present case, the chartulary contains extents 
of land which may be compared with the deeds which record its acquisition. 
The deletion of dedisse from his copy of a charter (p. 45) which explicitly 
confirms a previous grant suggests that the scribe appreciated the distinction 
between a grant and a confirmation; and some of the deeds which he 
transcribed illustrate a few of the many implications of the thirteenth- 
century grant of land. The grant by Nigel Butler on page 79 repeated, 
on a different occasion and in somewhat different language, a grant of the 
same property recorded by his charter on page 76. On page 60 Jordan de 
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Sancta Maria’s grant, apparently of land, was really, in part at least, a 
grant of the service from it (cf. pp. 62,117). There are numerous examples 
(e.g. pp. 86 and 89) of what may be called the cumulative grant, really 
an implicit confirmation of a previous grant with the addition of a fresh 
gift. In a curious deed (p. 26), recording a grant by Bartholomew Thuret 
to the priory, the sealing clause begins et ut hoc excambium, though there 
is no mention in the body of the charter of any exchange or consideration 
given by the canons. They possessed considerable property in and near 
Yarm, forty miles from the priory; and the deeds refer to many names 
and places mentioned in the Guisborough chartulary. Apart from this, 
their land was mainly concentrated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Healaugh Park, a district the development of which in the thirteenth 
century has been illustrated by few printed documents. Mr. Purvis has 
performed a useful task by printing the text of this chartulary, and by 
his careful examination of the manuscript volume. The headings which 
he has supplied to the deeds are of little value, being inconsistent in method 
and frequently inaccurate. There are many mistakes and omissions in 
the index. T. A. M. B. 


The appearance of the second volume of the late Robert Génestal’s 
revision of Esmein’s classic, Le Mariage en droit canonique, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1929, was delayed by the learned editor’s 
death. It has appeared (Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1935) under the auspices 
of M. Jean Dauvillier, who has added a new chapter on the contemporary 
law of marriage, as established by the codification and reforms of Popes 
Pius X and Benedict XV. Esmein’s work has been scrupulously respected, 
and the new footnotes give a guide to recent literature and criticism. 

F. M. P. 


The Hospital of St. John the Baptist, outside the New Gate, Dublin, 
was founded by Ailred the Palmer, one of the old Norse citizens of Dublin 
who had settled there long before the coming of the Anglo-Normans. 
The date of the foundation of the hospital is uncertain, but is earlier than 
1182, and from thence till the dissolution of the monasteries in the six- 
teenth century, the priors and brethren, male and female, continued their 
charitable work of ministering to the needs of the poor and suffering. 
They naturally received many grants of lands and houses not only in Dublin 
but throughout the country. It is these grants and the transactions in 
connexion with them that we find recorded in the Register of the Hospital 
of S. John the Baptist, transcribed and edited by Eric St. John Brooks 
(Irish Manuscript Commission) (Dublin : Stationery Office, 1936), including 
the legal cases in which they were involved. One of these is particularly 
interesting as in a final concord made before the justices itinerant in Dublin 
in 1267, they are recorded as sitting, not ‘in Curia Regis’ but ‘in Curia 
domini Edwardi illustris Regis Anglie primogeniti’, as Henry III had 
handed over Ireland to the young prince. The deeds are worth studying 
not only for the topographical information contained in them, but also 
for the names of witnesses and the genealogical interest. Dr. Brooks is to 
be congratulated on the way he has edited this work and the care he has 
taken in describing the material condition of the manuscript (Rawl. 
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B. 498, Bodleian). The provenance of the volume from the time when it 
came into the hands of Henry Draycot, Master of the Rolls, after the 
dissolution, till it found a final resting-place in the Bodleian is very clearly 
set out, and for this as well as assistance in other matters the editor ac- 
knowledges the help of Mr. Chas. MacNeill, who has long made the history 
of this hospital a special study. It also adds much to our knowledge of 
the names of mayors of the city of Dublin and ecclesiastical dignitaries 
which will supplement or correct our established lists. The index is well 
compiled, cross-references being plentiful, as in the case of Albus, Blund, 
White, though the name ‘De Aqua’ might be explained as ‘ Del Ewe ’. 
It should be added that, though the Register was probably compiled towards 
the end of the third quarter of the fourteenth century, entries of a later 
date, up to 1486, have been added in inferior script. H. W. 


Raymond III of Tripolis and the Fall of Jerusalem (Princeton : Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), by Professor M. W. Baldwin, owes its inspiration, 
as does so much of present-day American medieval history, to the advice 
and teaching of Professor D. C. Munro, and is one more contribution to that 
history of the Crusades which he designed but never wrote. Mr. Baldwin 
tells us that originally, as a doctoral dissertation, the work was in two parts 
and that the second, which he has not published, dealt with Raymond’s 
administration of Tripolis. It can easily be believed that ‘the administra- 
tion of the county ’ has ‘ comparatively little interest for the biographer ’, 
but it is difficult not to feel that any researches into the government of 
Tripolis and of the principality of Galilee (where Pirie-Gordon’s article 
has led the way),’ however fragmentary and unsatisfactory the material, 
would have been well worth having, more so perhaps than a re-statement, 
however competent, of Raymond’s career and aims. Mr. Baldwin has had 
the misfortune to complete his book just after Grousset had finished his 
brilliant study of the events leading up to Hattin in the second volume of 
his Histoire des Croisades, and thereby finds himself forestalled. He can 
question Grousset’s use of the sources at one or two points (cf. p. 37, the 
story of Baldwin of Rama), and he can differentiate more exactly the part 
played by the leading barons, a useful piece of work, for it is amply clear 
that broad generalizations about Syrian and Western parties are danger- 
ously misleading: but the main work of interpretation has already been 
done. There is, however, one point at which Mr. Baldwin seizes his oppor- 
tunity. He has given us much the most satisfactory narrative of the battle 
of Hattin that has as yet been written. His forty pages on it include a 
detailed examination of the sources, such as Grousset nowhere attempts, 
and show an intimate knowledge of the actual battle-field : both on the 
evidence of the chronicles and from the lie of the ground, his account must 
now be accepted as the right one, namely that Raymond advised Guy to 
turn half left at Marescallia and attempt to reach the springs at the top of 
the Wady al Hammam, but that the delay occasioned by the manoeuvre 
gave the Turks an opportunity to press in and force the army to halt for 
the night. It is only to be regretted that, in a book dealing with Raymond, 
Mr. Baldwin should not have applied equally exhaustive methods to the 
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battle of 1 May at Cresson, particularly with regard to the account of it in 
the Libellus, a source to which he gives some prominence as possibly coming 
from Raymond’s entourage. He admits that in some of the details of 
Cresson the Libellus is probably incorrect ; but it is, in fact, a fantastic 
account, which has no agreement with that in Ernoul and which makes, 
a point Mr. Baldwin does not seem to notice, the Saracens take a reverse 
route, crossing south of Galilee and retreating by the Table of the Lord, 
i.e. north of the Lake. The most probable explanation of this puzzling 
business seems to be that al-Afdhal, leading or sending a detachment from 
Jacob’s Ford between Galilee and Huleh to the main concentration at 
Tell’ashtera, south of the Lake, wished to go by the direct route through 
his ally Raymond’s territory rather than through the hill country to the 
east. The two days mere plundering movements described by the Libellus 
are no justification for Raymond (which is Mr. Baldwin’s explanation of 
them), but much more for the rashness of the Military Orders. If, however, 
some points remain, and probably must remain, doubtful, Mr. Baldwin has 
provided a useful guide to the events which will be of much assistance to 
all others working on them. z. & BBB. 


Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough’s paper on The Ezecutors of Papal Provisions 
in the Canonical Theory of the 13th and 14th centuries (Rome: 1936; ex- 
tracted from the Proceedings of the International Juridical Congress, 
Rome, 1934) shows the same curious indifference to British material which 
marked his essay on Papal Provisions. He might, for instance, have 
borrowed from the Calendar of Papal Petitions the complaint of Clement VI 
of the shower of petitions, sometimes with stones wrapped in them, which 
descended upon him in 1342, or have referred to the register of Simon of 
Ghent for examples of the operation of papal provisions in actual practice. 
But his main object being to discuss the juridical effect of provisions, he 
cannot be blamed for neglectjng details, which, however interesting, are 
not strictly germane to his thesis. His point, which he seems to have 
proved beyond cavil, is that a provision gave no absolute right to a benefice ; 
only a legal claim which had to be prosecuted with a due observance of 
formal procedure and with due respect for vested interests. To what 
extent these restrictions operated in actual practice, the text-books, even 
those written for humbler practitioners, do not tell us. We still need in- 
formation about what actually happened before we can set a proper value 
on the outcries which papal provisions undoubtedly provoked. When 
Mr. Barraclough publishes some of these text-books, as he hopes to do, 
he can add enormously to their value by collecting instances of actual 
transactions, and observing how far they conform to the principles laid 
down. C. J. 


Mr. John L. Peckham’s Archbishop Peckham as a Religious Educator 
(Yale Studies in Religion, no. 7: 1934) is a curious little book. The author 
is clearly genuinely interested in the work and influence of his namesake, 
but brings to the study of them even less of the necessary technique which 
he disclaims in his preface than he is aware. Concentrated closely upon 
Peckham, his writings, and what has been written about him, he seems 
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unconscious that a far wider knowledge than he possesses is needed if the 
comparative influence of Peckham is to be estimated, while even with 
regard to Peckham’s immediate activities misinterpretation must be con- 
stant where the investigator is unfamiliar with the medieval ecclesiastical 
fabric. It is needless to call upon Canon Capes’ outline text-book to 
‘corroborate ’ the fact that the responsibility for the repair of the nave 
of a church fell upon the parishioners (p. 61), or to see in Peckham’s 
directions to certain rectors to perform their equally obvious duty of 
repairing their chancels evidence of the archbishop’s desire for a ‘ higher 
ethical outlook’ among his clergy (pp. 37-8). Was it only the ‘ under- 
privileged labourer and the hotly pursued peasant ’ who sought sanctuary 
(p. 63), and if Peckham had not ‘lent his support’ (p. 21) to ‘ the curious 
process known as purgation’ (p. 20), what legal course would have been 
open to him? Limitations of knowledge on these and many other matters 
undermine the value of the writer’s inferences from evidence, and enable 
him to commit himself in the end to the amazing statement that ‘ this 
Friar-Archbishop epitomizes for the church in England, with striking 
fidelity, the entire period between Grosseteste and the Reformation’ 
(p. 140). H. J. 


The town of Deventer is famous chiefly as the centre of the devotio 
moderna, and some incautious writers have thought that there was 
something paradoxical in this, and that there were other cities in the 
Netherlands which might have been more readily expected to become 
radial points for such a far-spreading movement. In his little book, 
Deventer, die Stadt der Jahrmérkte (Pfingstblatter des Hansischer Gesch- 
ichtsvereins, xxvii. Weimar: Béhlau, 1936), Dr. Z. W. Sneller easily 
shows that this is an error, and that its five annual fairs gave Deventer 
in the fifteenth century trading connexions with distant regions, especially 
the Baltic, Westphalia, the lower Rhine and the western Netherlands. 
He even indicates that the houses of the- Brethren and Sisters of the 
Common Life are to be found mainly in the regions with which Deventer 
traded by land; though this does not seem to be true quite in the same 
sense of those to the south-west as in other directions. The book gives 
a general account of the trade of the towns on the Yssel in the Middle 
Ages, leaving some minor points of economic geography for further 
investigation. After describing the conflicts between Deventer and the 
towns of Holland in the fifteenth century, it explains the shifting of 
trade-routes in the sixteenth, which left Deventer first a mere transit- 
town and ultimately, what it is now, a town through which no main 
route passes. Among the causes of this shifting there are some which 
were contributory, such as the silting of the river, the disturbances of 
the Dutch revolt, and the progress of Bremen; but the main factor was 
the rise of Amsterdam. Dr. Sneller tells the story with his usual sure- 
ness of touch. There are two useful maps. G. N.C. 


The works of the ‘ecstatic doctor’, Dionysius of Roermond, were 
published in forty-one volumes between 1896 and 1913. E. Ewig, in his 
dissertation, Die Anschauungen des Kartéusers Dionysius von Roermond 
tiber den christlichen Ordo in Staat und Kirche (Bonn: Leopold, 1936), 
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has analysed the voluminous works of the Carthusian from four points of 
view : political theory, political practice, the ecclesiastical order, and the 
reform of the Church. Dionysius, who was born into the mystical tradition 
of the lower Rhinelands at the beginning of the fifteenth century and died 
in 1471, who was treated with the respect due to a saint both by popes like 
Eugenius IV and by princes like Philip of Burgundy, was typical in his 
thought of the eclecticism of his age. His works present us with a syn- 
thesis of Aristotelianism and Neo-platonism, of Aquinas and Augustine, of 
philosophy and of mysticism, which is new in itself without being vital, 
is turgid rather than coherent. The fact is that Dionysius, as the author 
rightly concludes, was a typical son of the dying middle ages, and in the 
cross-currents of fifteenth-century thought he definitely looks backward 
to the past. Nevertheless the author brings out clearly his transitional 
position on a number of specific points, both theological and political. 
Of particular interest in this connexion is his attitude to the authority 
of the prince, where ‘ a first step is taken beyond the medieval idea of the 
supremacy of the law ’ (p. 28) ; for although Dionysius ‘ still does not know 
the modern idea of state sovereignty ’ (p. 37) and although he recognizes 
as natural and inalienable the old Germanic right of resistance (p. 33), he 
speaks of the prince as ratione et officii sanctus et deus (p. 26). Characteristic 
of the age, again, and highly important in the investigation of the origins 
of erastianism, is the place he concedes to the lay princes in the reform of 
the Church (p. 47). In all these ways we can see how the old Germanic 
Kénigspriestertum, suppressed in appearance after the success of the 
Gregorian movement, was nevertheless not lost to memory, but gathered 
force again, after a period of disfavour, during the century preceding the 
Reformation, until it was strong enough to carry all before it. No less 
characteristic of the age is the fact that a man as spiritual as Dionysius 
regarded without distrust the aristocratic influence in the Church (pp. 
45, 73), which is now recognized to have been one of the main causes of the 
lack of ecclesiastical resistance to the assumption of control by the State 
in the sixteenth century. The discussion and analysis of all these points 
and many others is carried out carefully and convincingly by Dr. Ewig, 
and the same care is taken to make clear the Carthusian’s moderating 
attitude to pope and council. Only conscientious and painstaking work 
by a well-trained scholar could have deduced so many positive points from 
Dionysius’ essentially retrospective and introspective writings. The essay 
is worth the attention of all interested in the thought which preceded and 
led up (whether the thinkers themselves wished it or not) to the Reformation. 
More studies, as careful and conscientious as this, of fifteenth-century 
personalities would enable us to depict with greater accuracy than has 
hitherto been possible the transition from the medieval Weltanschauung 
to that of the Renaissance. G. B. 


In his David Murray Lecture on Parliament in the Wars of the Roses 
(Glasgow: Jackson, for the University, 1936), Professor A. F. Pollard has 
suggestively sketched the outlines of parliamentary history in the fifteenth 
century and emphasized the continuity and importance of constitutional 
development during an age of recurrent political upheaval. Rejecting the 
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view that the ‘ New Monarchy ’ was a period of ‘ constitutional retrogres- 
sion’ in which parliamentary life was ‘ almost suspended ’, he attributes 
to parliament even under the first Yorkist king a more significant position 
than it had occupied under the Lancastrian dynasty, when it was ‘ a spoke 
in the wheel, rather than a means, of government’. In contrast with the 
Lancastrian parliaments, so nearly annual that ‘ changing personnel and 
brevity of experience retarded the growth of esprit de corps and con- 
sciousness of power ’, those of Edward IV began to increase in duration, 
his fourth holding seven sessions, more than twice as many as any preceding 
parliament or any of its successors until the Reformation parliament. 
Stress is laid on the king’s personal presence in parliament, his promotion 
of legislative proposals, the closeness of his contact with successive Speakers, 
and the appearance of royal officials as members of the Commons. Not- 
withstanding the enhanced strength of the Crown, parliament remained 
an essential part of the system of government, and the subject’s rights were 
at many points protected by the principle of parliamentary consent to the 
exercise of royal power ; and the king, personally irresponsible to the law, 
none the less must act through ministers who could be held accountable 
to ‘a law interpreted by judges who were an essential part of the High 
Court of Parliament’. Dr. Pollard’s survey is a valuable reminder that 
Yorkist and Tudor rule was not based on any rejection of English con- 
stitutional tradition, and was not the destruction of the law but rather its 
fulfilment. D. L. K. 


The Tudors: Personalities and Practical Politics in Sixteenth Century 
England (London: Milford, 1936), is the fruit of Professor Conyers Read’s 
belief ‘that historians should assume a certain responsibility for dis- 
pensing sound history to the people at large’. For the soundness of its 
history, its authorship alone is an almost sufficient guarantee. Detailed 
examination, in fact, will show that there are extremely few actual errors 
in it, and that those are seldom more serious than the misdating of 
Elizabeth’s death by one day. The judgement of people and of events 
is just as sound and as safe, even if it sometimes reveals the conservatism, 
almost the old-fashionedness, which frequently goes with safety in judge- 
ment. Those who are not quite sure that the Middle Ages came to an 
end in about 1485 may feel that both the modernity and the originality 
of Henry VII’s character and work are rather exaggerated ; and that some 
reference to Yorkist policy and more attention to the work of Wolsey and 
Henry VIII in developing the administrative and financial machinery of 
the central government might have produced a somewhat different esti- 
mate of the reign of the first Tudor. Such a feeling is strengthened by 
the rather misleading account of the origins of the Court of Star Chamber 
and of the meaning of the Act of 1487. It might perhaps also be objected 
that Mr. Read is a little too dogmatic about Mary Stuart’s intentions 
during her stay in Scotland and about the political nature of the Jesuits’ 
activities in Elizabethan England. However, once these few matters 
have been mentioned, there is very little left to criticize, except an oc- 
casional and almost inevitable tendency to deprive some institutions of 
their ancestry in the interests of compression, e.g. the Councils of Wales 
and of the North, or the Elizabethan poor relief system. This book, then, 
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admirably achieves its object of presenting sound history. Almost all 
the important aspects of the period are touched upon and illuminated, 
each is given its due share of attention, and the conclusions about them, 
if seldom very adventurous, are nearly always entirely reliable. Besides 
this, it is written in quite an attractive style, though here and there a 
construction sounds a little oddly to English ears ; it is apt in its choice 
of illustrative facts but never overcrowded with them; and it consists of 
only 251 not very large pages. It is thus well designed not only to dis- 
pense sound history, but also to dispense it ‘to the people at large’, 
who will not easily find a better and more readable short introduction to 
the Tudor period. R. B. W. 


Miss M. St. Clare Byrne in her selection from The Letters of King Henry 
VIII (London : Cassell, 1936) has been set a far harder task than that which 
fell to the editors of the five preceding volumes in this series of the letters 
of English kings and queens: and she must be heartily congratulated on 
the skill with which she has performed it. Her chief difficulty arises, of 
course, from the fact that, apart from one or two early epistles and the 
famous letters to Anne Boleyn (which, as she justly remarks, are more 
like those of a business man than a lover), there are practically no letters of 
King Henry extant. She has, therefore, hit upon the happy device of 
giving us some of the more important State documents, with Henry’s own 
emendations and marginal notes printed in different type: thereby en- 
abling us to see the working of the king’s mind at a glance. A very good 
example is that (p. 252) of Henry’s corrections to a draft of the act of the 
Six Articles, for they indicate, not only his astounding grasp of all the 
theological questions involved, but also his real position in religious matters. 
The grouping of the letters and papers under the separate headings of 
diplomacy, pilgrimage of grace, religious settlement and the like gives 
us a far more satisfactory arrangement than a purely chronological sequence 
would have proved. Moreover, the understanding of them is greatly 
helped by the admirable commentaries, wholly free from prejudice, which 
precedes the different sections. A good example of the thoroughness of 
Miss St. Clare Byrne’s work is shown by her discussion of the problem 
concerning the genuineness or otherwise of the king’s letter of the autumn 
of 1527 to the secretary Knight (pp. xvi to xviii and 49 to 52), which, while 
leaving the matter in doubt, she is inclined to reject on palaeographical 
rather than on historical grounds. G. Be. 


Father Maynard Geiger might perhaps have chosen a more interesting 
document to translate than The Martyrs of Florida (1513-1616), by Luis 
Gerénimo de Oré (1554-1629) (Franciscan Studies, no. 18) (New York : 
Wagner, 1936), but no doubt its ecclesiastical character appealed to him. 
Part of the ground has, however, been already covered, as readers of 
Woodbury Lowery’s volumes know. But the latter portion seems to 
cover new ground and Father Geiger’s annotations add further infor- 
mation. He has made excellent use of photostat copies obtained 
from Seville of the documents relating to Florida, and is also familiar 
with all the literature bearing upon this period. If anything, his notes 
are perhaps over-abundant and cover almost as many pages as the trans- 
lation itself. The latter appears to be well done, but the quotation of 
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references seems like an endless repetition. Thus Lowery’s volume, 
shortened into Spanish Settlements, appears as often as five times on one 
page, and the same is the case with Connor’s Colonial Records ; and even 
La Florida del Inca is thus cited four times. However, this tends 
perhaps to clarity even if the notes seem to become unduly lengthened. 
A slip has occurred in the printing, one line on p. xvii having been 
dropped. H. P. B. 


The German Peasants’ war was preceded by minor revolts in South- 
West Germany in 1493, 1502, 1513, 1514, and 1517. Information about 
these has been condensed by Dr. Willy Andreas into a readable little volume, 
Der Bundschuh (K6ln : Schaffstein, 1936). Local grievances, particularly 
local anti-clericalism, accounted for the risings at which the Bundschuh 
banner first made its appearance. Apart from some wild talk of a universal 
social revolution and the revival of some Hussite teaching, the demands of 
the rebels were chiefly for the restoration of their ancient customs and 
privileges. The author includes a good account of the rebel leader, Joss 
Fritz, and an adequate analysis of the reasons (chiefly treachery and lack of 
proper preparations) for the failure of these symptomatic disturbances. 

G. R. P. 


In the fifth volume of F. X. Seppelt’s Geschichte des Papsttums, bearing 
the title Das Papsttum in der neueren Zeit: Geschichte der Paépste vom 
Regierungsantritt Pauls III bis zu franzdsischen Revolution, 1534-1789 
(Leipzig : Hegner, 1936), we have an admirable treatment of the chequered 
history of the Papacy in the period with which it deals. The author is a 
Roman catholic, and his book bears the usual ecclesiastical imprimatur. It 
is, however, in no wise written from a partisan standpoint, but is excellently 
fair and impartial throughout. The deeply rooted evils and fatal mistakes 
which precipitated the Reformation and which the Counter-Reformation 
set itself so heroically and with such large success to remedy are admitted 
to the full, as are the nepotism and maladministration that often blot the 
record of the rehabilitated Papacy of the seventeenth century ; nor is there 
any attempt to minimize the sad state of impotence and helplessness to 
which the absolutism of the great ‘ Catholic’ powers and the oncoming of 
the Aufklérung combined to reduce the Holy See in the century preceding 
the Revolution. So, too, in his treatment of the attitude of the Elizabethan 
government towards the Romanist recusants the author is quite willing 
to recognize that there are two sides to the question. The Bull of Deposi- 
tion of 1570 is roundly described as a ‘ mistake ’, the only effect of which 
was to make the situation of the Romanists worse than it would otherwise 
have been. The book is lucid and easy to read, and deals adequately with 
the main events and issues of its period without going into tiresome and 
unnecessary detail. In fact, it would be hard to imagine a better intro- 
duction to the subject. The plan of the work of which it forms a part does 
not include detailed references on individual points, though there are 
frequent quotations from leading historians, both catholic and protestant. 
But the imposing bibliography at the end, with its copious lists of the 
latest works dealing with the periods covered by the successive chapters, not 
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only reveals the wide reading on which the book rests but will also be 
invaluable to the English student as a guide to his own further studies. 
Cc. 8. P. 


Sir Henry Lee, an Elizabethan Portrait, by Sir E. K. Chambers (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1936), is in a way a by-product of the author’s great work 
on The Elizabethan Stage and has the same striking qualities of precise 
scholarship and wide research, research which has been enriched by use 
of the Ditchley Manuscripts and the notes on Sir Henry Lee made by the 
late Viscount Dillon. The publishers describe the book as ‘eminently 
readable and popular’. It is hardly that. Its digressions are almost 
disconcerting in number, and detail is pursued with antiquarian thorough- 
ness. But for these very reasons the book has a quite remarkable value 
for the scholar, and if only we had a few more studies of the same character 
and quality Elizabethan history would be immeasurably richer. The 
author’s method is to turn aside and give us notes on almost every person 
and thing that enter into his exhaustive account of Sir Henry Lee’s ancestry 
and life. There are, for example, many minor and invaluable biographies 
set in the larger one; there are notes on such points as the survival 
of bondmen in Tudor England; and Lee’s mastership of the Armoury 
provides the occasion for an illuminating study of both the Armoury and 
the Ordnance, comparable with the excellent administrative studies in 
The Elizabethan Stage. The wealth of information in this volume is indeed 
astonishing. Lapses from omniscience are few. On p. 38 it is said that 
no list of M.P.’s exists for 1571. Actually, one is printed in Browne 
Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria, and this was compared with the De 
Tabley manuscript list in Notes and Queries by the late W. D. Pink. 
Sir Henry Lee appears as member for Buckinghamshire. On p. 177 it is 
said that Richard Lee was member for Woodstock in the parliaments of 
1589-97 ; but the member was John Lee, which is duly noted earlier on 
p. 114. One of the minor biographies in the book is that of Anne Vavasour, 
who became Sir Henry Lee’s mistress. As additional information about 
her is contained in a manuscript note by Sir George Buc, the Shakesperian 
Master of the Revels, in a volume owned by the present reviewer, it might 
be well to put this on record. Under the entry for the 17th earl of Oxford 
in what was once Buc’s copy of Mill’s Catalogue of Honour (1610), Buc 
writes : 

This Edward erl of Oxford had also a base sonne named Edward Vere by 
Anne Vavasour one of the maydes of Honour to Queen Elizabeth for the which 
offense he was committed to the tower, & was long tyme in displeasure. This 
sonne was brought up in the Netherlandes by Sir Francis Vere & is now a captayn, 


& knight. His mother is sister to Sir Thomas Vavasour knight marshall & 
baronett. 


The base son is obviously the Sir Edward Vere who appears in the later 
pages of Sir Edmund Chambers’s book. J. E. N. 


The state of Connaught had long been a thorn in the side of the 
English government through the contentions of the chieftains among them- 
selves, and their disinclination to submit to a change from their native 
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customs to the English system, together with their objection to the ‘cuttings 
and spendings, as well as to the oppressions of the soldiers’. So in 1585 
a commission composed of the chief commissioner and the notables of the 
country was appointed to hold inquisitions into the holdings of the various 
chiefs and to come to an agreement satisfactory to both sides. This was 
set down in indentures between the deputy and the chief landholders of 
the province. These inquisitions and indentures are set out in The Com- 
possicion Booke of Conought, transcribed by A. Martin Freeman (Irish 
Manuscripts Commission) (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1936), and are ex- 
ceedingly valuable as giving a survey of all the tenures in Connaught and 
Thomond, with the names of the chief landholders, the extent of their 
holdings, and the terms of agreement between them and the government, 
they agreeing to pay a rent according to the acreage of their holdings, 
and to hold their land from the Crown, with descent by heirs male, whilst 
the government promised to give them fixity of tenure and to assist them 
when attacked. The editor has had a difficult task to perform as the 
manuscript (British Museum, Add. MS. 41187) on which this work is 
mainly based was copied by a careless scribe about 1700, and is full of 
inaccuracies. The editor has received some assistance from the abstract 
made by Hardiman in his edition of O’Flaherty’s Chorographical Description 
of West or H-Iar Connaught, made from an enrolment in the Auditor- 
General's office, but neither are quite satisfactory. The originals have 
most certainly perished, but there was, till recently, the indenture for 
Thomond in the Public Record Office, Dublin, which has been well calen- 
dared in the Fiants of Elizabeth, and a comparison between it and the 
copy in the book under review will show how careless was the scribe of 
the latter. With all these disadvantages the work is of great value. Mr. 
Freeman, however, would have made the subject of these compositions 
clearer if he had included a short historical background in his Introduction. 
Also it would have been more satisfactory to have printed all the initial 
letters of the names of places in capitals, instead of leaving some of them 
in the lower case, because they were so written by the scribe. H. W. 


Both interest and importance attach to Dr. Guy Malengreau’s L’ Esprit 
Particulariste et la Révolution des Pays Bas au avi* siécle, 1578-1584 (Uni- 
versité de Louvain, Recueil de Travaux publiés par les members des Con- 
férences d’Histoire et de Philologie, 2™¢ série, fasc. 36™¢, 1936). Rejecting 
the ‘ nationalist ’ conception of the Revolt of the Netherlands, whether as 
the rising of one nationality or of two, M. Malengreau maintains that the 
whole revolt was inspired essentially by an ‘ Esprit de Clocher ’, by a host 
of local and limited loyalties to province, region or town, each striving 
jealously and primarily, if not solely, for its own particular interest and 
‘liberty’. Furthermore he argues that this complex of particular loyalties, 
so far from working itself out ultimately into a National Self-Consciousness 
with a constructive policy of unification, increased in incoherence and 
anarchic tendency as time went on, and became the most important factor 
influencing the course of the movement. Contrasting the jealousies and 
limited outlook of the localities with the broader vision of William of Orange, 
who, being himself rooted in no one of the provinces, strove to unite them 
all in common interests and policy, M. Malengreau sees in the purely local 
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interests the real forces dominating the scene, and in such indications as 
might suggest a substantial measure of response to Orange’s larger ideas, 
deceptive superficialities merely. The revolution, he maintains, did not 
create a nation, even within the provinces of the Union of Utrecht. 
Nor yet did the Reformation ; for Calvinism, as is shown most clearly in 
the extreme Calvinist policy of Ghent, impeded more than it aided inter- 
province co-operation and goodwill. The author examines in detail the 
period 1578-84. These were the years when the anti-Spanish movement 
was most general and coherent, and might have become constructive and 
unified had any real spirit of nationality existed. To show that such a spirit 
did not exist is the author’s purpose. He relates in detail how in all 
spheres—amilitary, financial, economic, religious, political—the particularism 
of nobles, estates, merchants, indeed of all classes and groups, made 
impossible the maintenance of the Pacification of Ghent, and led to the 
progressive dissolution of the common bonds and feelings of mutual obli- 
gation between the provinces, of which the Spaniards were quick to take 
such advantage as their own circumstances permitted. The failure of 
the attempt of Orange to make the Generality a prime focus of loyalty 
spelt, as M. Malengreau sees things, the failure of the whole revolt. 
Throughout he is anxious to show that the particularist spirit was as 
strong and as effective in the North as in the South, and it is perhaps 
one of the best evidences of his qualities as a historian that, while re- 
cognizing the large amount of ordinary selfishness and ambition that went 
to the making of this spirit in all classes, he also recognizes it as something 
to be accounted for by history, and not merely to be condemned as a 
vicious moral failure to attain the virtue of nationalism. Neither Burgun- 
dian nor Habsburg had made any real progress in the welding together 
of the agglomeration of Low Country provinces, and these had not been 
subjected to the forces that elsewhere had produced nationalism. ‘ Vouloir 
la Réforme de l’Esprit Particulariste, c’était chercher 4 devancer |’Histoire ’. 
No doubt much can be adduced in criticism or in modification of 
M. Malengreau’s views—both as regards their novelty and their cogency— 
but they must certainly be taken into account by anyone who wishes to 
form a sane and objective judgement on a part of history that has been 
badly distorted by passion of various kinds. H. O. E. 


Siegfried Mews, Ein englischer Gesandtschaftsbericht iiber den polnischen 
Staat zu ende des 16. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig : Hirzel, 1936), is a neat quarto 
of barely 90 pages packed with information about Poland at the height of 
her power and fame. Four years ago, it seems, Professor Kesselring of 
Warsaw ‘ discovered ’ in the British Museum the beautiful bound manu- 
script which records the observations of Elizabeth’s envoy, Sir George 
Carew, in 1598. These concern the history, geography, politics, and re- 
sources of Sigismund’s complex state described by a shrewd, dispassionate, 
and frank observer. Carew’s MS. is now carefully summarized in a German 
translation with scholarly notes, and forms a rich and many-sided survey 
of contemporary Poland. The quaint and impressive diction is, of course, 
lost, and there are regrettable omissions, such as the oath which a senator 
must swear, but the descriptions of Danzig, Riga, Samogitia, Lithuania, and 
many more remain masterpieces, and Carew’s dicta are full of insight. 
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‘The gentry, not sleepy nor heavy in their drunkenness, as the Dutch, 
but furious and quarrelsome, highminded and proud, but in a jollity and 
not surly as the Germans ’, ruining the State by their profusion, especially 
in ‘ exotical wares for the back and belly’, these, he holds, unless their 
insolency can be repressed, will bring Poland down. They have made their 
king a shadow, interfering even in his private life, and, since war means 
subsidies, they avoid necessary campaigns. Yet their private armies 
‘ cause great riots and may in time divide the state’. Ochlocracy threatens, 
and the worse because of their passion for speeches, in which Latin takes 
the place of the less adequate Polish tongue. Homicide brings penalties 
so light as to induce vendetta, while in place of equal duels they fight in 
masses, both customs which urge the State in the direction of its natural 
perversity. The universities are inferior and the native infantry is worth- 
less. Brandenburg, he declares, is ‘the ablest to hurt Polonia’, while 
Russia seeks shelter ‘ against the Poles by leaving some 100 English miles 
or more on the confines uninhabited . . . unpassable for thickets of trees 
and bushes’. Livonia he regards as a bulwark for Sweden against both 
Poles and Russians. The survey, indeed, has occasionally a very modern 
ring. The Jews and the sea rank high among the problems of sixteenth- 
century Poland. Jewish power Carew ascribes to boundless usury, 
subsidies to the Crown and Polish disdain for trade, which forfeits noble 
status. This last also contributed to that maritime weakness for which he 
is eager to prescribe remedies. Poland, indeed, held the coast-line from 
Danzig to Pernau, but her acquisitions were comparatively recent, and the 
trade and harbours remained entirely in German hands. The Poles neither 
saw the need of a fleet, nor desired to arm the common people in order to 
defend the State against a remote peril. With more political wisdom, 
however, Poland could be a rich, learned, and powerful nation. Such are 
a few fragments of what a Polish critic styled a sensational historical 
document. W. F. R. 


One of the chief virtues of Mr. W. K. Jordan’s very useful book, The 
Development of Religious Toleration in England (1603-1640) (London : 
Allen & Unwin, 1936), is its comprehensiveness. The policy of the State 
concerning dissentients from the national Church is studied as carefully as 
the precepts of religious leaders. The relations of the different religious 
bodies with the government are described before an estimate is made of 
the share each had in forming the theory of toleration. There are also 
sections devoted to the contributions that groups such as the latitudinarians, 
the rationalists, or the Erastians made to this theory. Moreover, each part 
of the study is solidly based on the sources, without any neglect of modern 
writings. Generally, the author holds the balance even and describes 
impartially the different currents of thought that later united to produce 
toleration. On the other hand, he has not overcome the real difficulties 
of the subject arising from nomenclature. Thus, it is said (pp. 193-4) 
that, in the 1630’s, ‘the campaign for the repressing of Puritanism and of 
Anglicanism was now at its height’, and that Charles was ‘soundly 
Anglican himself’. Surely the king was not repressing his own beliefs. 
The term ‘ puritan’, it is stated (p. 199), ‘ has always been used loosely 
and inexactly’. This may be true, but the author has not noticed one 
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sense at least in which the term was used by contemporaries, namely, 
opposition to the civil government of Charles I. Dr. Jordan hardly brings 
out that the theories of absolute government and the enforcement of 
‘thorough’ probably created as many puritans as Laud’s insistence on 
ceremonial and external decency in church services. On the whole, Laud 
and his supporters, here called Anglo-catholics, are rather unfairly treated. 
It is at least arguable that in the long run Anglo-catholicism or Arminianism 
did far more for toleration than the Calvinism or presbyterianism of the 
time, and that opposition to the intellectual tyranny of Geneva furthered 
the cause of toleration more than a very moderate ritualism hindered it. 
To accuse Laud of destroying the catholicity of the English Church (p. 72) 
betrays a strange confusion in terminology and ignores his great achieve- 
ment in preserving the connexion with primitive Christianity. Statements 
of the type that ‘the overwhelming majority of Englishmen were either 
Puritans or staunch Calvinists’ are assumptions but nothing more. An 
alternative assumption is that there were several groups in England: 
the strong supporters of the Church, the decided opponents of it, and 
those without very pronounced views. Possibly most of the last group, 
a sort of middle party, sided with the anti-court party, not through love 
of Calvinism but through detestation of personal government. Among the 
indirect influences that fostered toleration should have been mentioned 
the new philosophy, an account of which might well have been included 
in the discussion of the spread of rationalism. Some of the points that 
require correction are: the failure to note that the Montague concerned in 
the conversion of Lady Newport was not the bishop; the astonishing 
statement that there were nineteen popish lord-lieutenants ; the supposi- 
tion that Clarendon could have belonged to a group of thinkers that met 
in Cotton’s library shortly after 1612; and the assertion that Selden was 
imprisoned for parliamentary activities in 1624. These, and a few similar 
errors, do not, however, destroy the worth of a very meritorious piece of 


work. G. D. 


In the second volume of the Winthrop Papers (1931) the Massachusetts 
Historical Society have carried publication down to the end of 1630; 
with the exception of Winthrop’s notebook of cases before the court of 
wards and liveries, which covers the period from 1623 to 1629, practically 
all the documents now published refer to the years 1629-30. On the whole, 
they are rather disappointing: nearly all of them have already appeared 
in print and they add very little to the knowledge of the historical student. 
They tell us nothing about Winthrop’s career and character that we do 
not already know, except possibly that they emphasize the fact that he 
was not a very interesting correspondent ; too often his letters, as his wife 
once wrote him, did little more than ‘ make a very good supply instead of 
a sarmon’ (p. 92). It is not, indeed, until he feels the pressure of the 
preparations for leaving England and his very real distress at the separation 
from his wife Margaret that his letters shed some of their too unctuous 
piety and show the real man, devoted to his home and devoted to his 
family. Far better reading is to be found in the letters of Margaret 
Winthrop and of her son, the younger John Winthrop. Of the documents 
other than letters, the most important are the portions of Winthrop’s 
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Journal that cover the year 1630 (pp. 238-81), a much more accurate 
version than has hitherto appeared in print ; the group of papers collected 
under the title of ‘ Arguments for the Plantation of New England’ (pp. 
106-49) ; and the famous ‘ Humble Request’ of 7 April 1630 (pp. 231-3). 
As to the origin of the ‘Humble Request’ there is no evidence at all 
that Winthrop wrote it and a certain amount that the rival claimant John 
White of Dorchester may have done so. In regard to the authorship of 
the ‘ Arguments ’, the suggestion of Mr. G. W. Robinson, one of the editors, 
that there was an original draft that has now vanished, is possibly per- 
fectly sound, but he advances no evidence whatsoever that Winthrop was 
the author of this draft, though he assumes that such was the case. Here 
the claim of John White has much in its favour and the arguments that 
Mrs. Rose-Troup put forward! deserve much more careful consideration 
than they have here received. With this exception the editorial work and 
the whole production of the volume has been carried out with admirable 
care ; and notwithstanding the difficulty of proof-reading the eccentricities 
of seventeenth-century spelling only one typographical error has been 
noticed : ‘sune’ on p. 184, line 1, ought surely to read ‘ sure ’ i.e. ‘ sir’. 
E. R. A. 


Most of the contents of vol. xviii of the Publications of the Bedfordshire 
Historical Record Society (Aspley Guise: the Society, 1936) refer to the 
years 1637-55. The ship money papers are important. They show vividly 
the difficulties encountered in collecting the levies and in distraining upon 
those in arrears, and they furnish some interesting particulars about the 
value of agricultural land. In one place arable in the common fields was 
valued at 6s. 8d., but wood and pasture at 15s. ; in another, the figures were 
10s. or 6s. 8d., and 20s. respectively. The Civil war papers make a notable 
addition to the meagre information at present available about recruiting 
for the new model army. The unpopularity of the service in 1645 is 
manifested by the desertion of soldiers in the field as well as by the stern 
measures taken to escort pressed men to headquarters. G. D. 


As was the case with previous volumes, this Book of Examinations 
and Depositions, 1639-1644, vol. iv (Southampton Record Society, 
Southampton: Cox & Sharland, 1936), has a strong nautical flavour. 
Although the period covered is that of the first years of the Civil war, 
there are, as Mr. Anderson, continuing his editorship of the papers, points 
out in his Introduction, very few entries which directly bear upon the war. 
This can be paralleled in many town records of the period. For the most 
part, the impression left by such is of the ordinary life of the time going on 
day by day much as usual. In Southampton that life inevitably centred 
round the port with its sea-borne trade. As before, the tales told by the 
sailors who, for whatever reason, had to make depositions before the 
magistrates lack nothing in vigour of description. The Dunkirkers share 
with the Turks the doubtful honour of being the villains of the piece. 
The main difference was that, whereas the Dunkirkers seized the loads of 
fish, or wine, or linen, and then dismissed the owners and sailors to get 


1 F. Rose-Troup, John White, pp. 165-74. 
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home as best they could in their denuded vessels, the Turks had a use for 
prisoners and captives. Algiers, with its slave market, was a name of evil 
omen to many an English sailor. It adds to the value of these records 
for the history of sea-borne trade that Mr. Anderson gives as an Appendix 
a list of vessels belonging to Southampton at this time, with their tonnage, 
the name of their master or captain, and the voyage undertaken. When- 
ever possible, where a vessel has come to grief and its fate is known, a note 
is added to this effect. Mr. Anderson and his collaborator, Mr. W. G. 
Bassett, are to be warmly congratulated upon making so complete a com- 
pilation in spite of the difficulties, such as serious gaps in the records, 
alluded to in the Introduction. If the nautical tales are among the most 
illuminating in the book, yet there is another flavour, perhaps not quite as 
strong, also apparent. This is of religious controversy. Quarrels over 
the vexed question of the use of the Book of Common Prayer often occurred, 
with the accompanying use of strong language. Apart from this, clergy 
and laity did not always see eye toeye. Mr. Norman, an Anglican minister, 
is said on oath to have encountered a lady of the town going peacefully on 
her way to visit a friend and, without any provocation whatsoever and 
without her addressing him, to have called her an evil name. The lady, 
who was not deficient in the art of retort, demanded of the inquirer why 
he was not at his proper work, which was prayer. No doubt she and her 
friends felt considerable satisfaction when the same clergyman was turned 
out by the Parliamentarians and replaced in his living by a presbyterian 
(pp. 34-5). But on the whole the clergy of Southampton appear to have 
had a rough time at the hands of some of the townsmen, for on the other 
hand, it was no dame of doubtful reputation, but a highly respectable 
merchant, of whom a sworn statement was made that he had been heard 
to call one minister an extortioner and a usurer, and to have followed this 
up by a statement that two others were no better than drunkards (p. 36). 
Depositions and examinations of the kind contained in this book, often 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of getting at facts since the whole 
story is rarely told, yet illuminate to a rare degree ordinary everyday 
rough and tumble life for the period. G. 8. T. 


In Some Proclamations of Charles I (Supplement to the Bodleian 
Quarterly Record, vol. viii, No. 90, 1936), Mr. E. J. S. Parsons has made a 
very useful contribution to the history of Oxford during the Civil war on 
what has hitherto been its weakest side. All of these proclamations refer 
to military history : the fortification and provisioning of the city and the 
discipline of the royal army. G. D. 


The Letters of Robert Blake, which the Reverend J. R. Powell has edited 
for the Navy Records Society (London, 1937), fully maintain the level of 
interest and importance of the Society’s publications. The letters have 
beer collected from a great variety of sources, Blake’s own being supple- 
mented by various others, such as Montagu’s accounts of the cruise of 1656, 
which throw valuable light on Blake’s doings and fill in gaps in the story. 
These others amount in all to nearly a quarter of the book, but their 
inclusion certainly helps the story out and supplies its own justification. 
In the same way the reprinting in this volume of nearly sixty letters already 
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included in the Society’s volumes on the First Dutch War, though somewhat 
of a new departure, may be defended on the score of convenience and 
completeness ; the only other alternative would have probably been to 
omit the Dutch war, as the bulk of the new letters are largely concerned 
with administrative details and, though useful in conjunction with the more 
important letters, could hardly have stood by themselves. But if the 
letters do not supply much new information about the Dutch war, they 
give plenty for the reduction of the Isles of Scilly and Jersey, for the pursuit 
of Rupert, for Blake’s second cruise in the Mediterranean and for his last 
cruise, including the destruction of the Plate fleet at Teneriffe. These letters 
clear up a point which troubled both Dr. Gardiner and Sir Julian Corbett 
as to when Blake actually received certain secret instructions dispatched 
by Cromwell on 19 March 1655: no. 240 in this volume shows them to 
have been received on 2 May, considerably earlier than they surmised. 
What stands out most strongly in the correspondence, especially that from 
the Mediterranean, is the extent to which administrative difficulties over 
provisions, stores, defective ships and similar points handicapped Blake’s 
efforts : it makes his achievement in carrying on such extensive operations 
so far from home all the more remarkable. On the great mystery of Blake’s 
career, his activities between his leaving Oxford and the outbreak of the 
Civil war, Mr. Powell has been unable to throw any light, though his claim 
that Blake’s earlier letters reveal a knowledge of the sea and of ships before 
he was appointed a “ General at Sea” seems fairly well founded. 
C. T. A. 


In his essay on The Fronde (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1935), published in Harvard Historical Studies, Mr. P. R. Doolin 
has done a careful and valuable piece of work which deserves the attention 
of all students of seventeenth-century French history. For most historians 
the Fronde is nothing more than a selfish, capricious ebullition on the 
part of a frivolous and intrigue-loving aristocracy: ‘a game, but an 
abominable game’, as Lavisse calls it. Mr. Doolin, however, considers 
that it has a deeper significance, especially as regards the part played in 
it by the Paris and provincial Parlements. He believes that the French 
monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was never an 
“absolute monarchy’ in the strict sense, however the kings and their 
ministers may have tried te make it so. Acts of opposition were not un- 
frequent : and these rested upon a definite theory that the king was not 
above thelaw. Of this theory the Fronde provides the most important and 
systematic expression. The first two chapters of Mr. Doolin’s book give 
a clear and succinct account of the external events of the movement. 
The rest of it is devoted to an analysis of the arguments in defence of their 
action put forward by the partisans of the government on the one hand 
and by the rebels on the other, both in their public declarations and in the 
controversial literature of the time, concerning which the author shows 
a wide and first-hand knowledge. The reader may not always be prepared 
to take the ‘ constitutionalism ’ of the Fronde too seriously, so far as its 
princely and noble leaders are concerned : but he will find it hard to resist 
the conviction that with the personal ambition and recklessness that 
disfigured the movement was mingled a more respectable element: a 
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genuine fear and hatred of tyranny and a desire to use such ancient 
national institutions as the States-General and the Parlements as a barrier 
against it. GC. a FF 


The fifth volume in which Miss Anstey completes The Travels of Peter 
Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667 (London: Hakluyt Society, 1936), 
is edited with the same elaborate care which the late Sir Richard Carnac 
Temple set as the standard for the work when it was begun more than 
thirty years ago. It contains, indeed, only one section of new distant 
travels, the account, rather less than seventy pages long, of Mundy’s 
third, and not very prosperous, voyage to India in the Alleppo Merchant 
in 1655-6. This yields a few interesting observations, in particular one 
(with a sketch) of an extinct species of landrail on the island of 
Ascension. Mrs. Walter Maunder supplies a useful appendix on Mundy’s 
astronomical observations. The greater part of the volume is taken up 
with some notes made from memories of his early travels, and jottings 
on what he saw and what he read in the news-sheets in England between 
1650 and 1667. Where he is an eyewitness he adds new details to what 
is known. Thus we learn that the Thames whale of 1658 (also sketched) 
was of the species Balaena glacialis ; we get some new particulars of the 
Royalist rising in Penzance in 1646, of the festivities in the City when 
Charles II visited it in 1660 and 1661, and of various public executions. 
We also learn something of Mundy himself in his saddened old age, and 
the editor is able to disprove the view, put forward in an earlier volume, 
that he married. She seems, however, to read more than the words will 
bear into his comment on the celibacy of Robert Blake. Although we 
must give high praise to the skill with which she has checked and ex- 
plained his statements, we cannot but think that much of what he writes 
at second hand might with advantage have been omitted. G. N.C. 


The Thoresby Society has printed, as its thirty-fourth publication, 
The Court Books of the Leeds Corporation, First Book, January 1662 to 
August 1705 (Leeds : Thoresby Society, 1936), which has been transcribed 
and edited by Mr. J. G. Clark. The earlier history of this industrial 
centre is instructive for purposes both of contrast and comparison with 
that of others. The growth of Leeds sprang out of the flourishing state 
of the woollen industry, in the sixteenth century. In medieval times, 
as Mr. Clark points out in his introduction, no castle, minster, or shrine 
lent dignity to the town. It did not even stand on an important highway, 
and an ancient market was all of which it could boast. The settlement 
was ancient enough, for the holder of the manor of Leeds had granted 
a limited charter to his tenants there as far back as 1207. But during 
the next four centuries the reeve of the lord of the manor continued to 
be the real ruler of the town. Then, with the growth of the manufacture 
of woollen cloths, came the first charter in 1626. This was followed by 
a second in 1661, well reproduced as a frontispiece. With this charter 
the first Court Book now in existence—that now printed—commences. 
Towards the end of the reign came a change. In October 1684 the charter 


1 See ante, xxv, 407, xxx, 374. 
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of 1661 was surrendered, to be replaced by one considerably less favour- 
able to the burgesses. Incidentally, the cost was five pounds apiece to 
each alderman and two pounds ten shillings apiece to each assistant (p. 99). 
This charter is likewise admirably reproduced. The irony of circumstances 
decreed that the first Court to be held after the exchange of charters 
actually sat on the day that Charles II died (ibid.). The new charter 
remained in force throughout the succeeding reign. But the first meeting 
of the Court under William and Mary took measures for its abrogation in 
favour of the 1661 charter, for which it was now decreed a mahogany box 
should be made (pp. 142, 149). The value of the volume is primarily in 
the material it offers for the history of the development of an industrial 
town and, needless to say, as a source for local history. It is interesting 
to note (p. 165) that in 1698 there was a coffee house in Leeds and that 
certain members of the Corporation met there in order to take the 
treasurer’s accounts. @.%. %. 


Two changes mark the new series of The English Factories in India, 
vol. i, The Western Presidency, 1670-1677, by Sir Charles Fawcett (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1936). In the first place, extracts from, or epitomes of, 
the actual documents have been abandoned for a continuous narrative 
compiled from them. Secondly, instead of each volume, as heretofore, 
covering the whole of India, separate volumes are in future to deal with the 
Western Presidency and with the Coromandel coast and Bengal. The 
fact that, in spite of this economy of space and sacrifice of detail, a book of 
389 pages is necessary to deal with eight years of the history of the western 
settlements only shows how voluminous are the India Office records, and 
what a wealth of material we possess for the study of the East India 
Company’s early periods. The main interest of this volume is that it 
covers the notable administration of Gerald Aungier as President of Surat 
and Governor of Bombay in the reign of Charles II. The late Sir William 
Hunter hailed him as the true founder of Bombay, and Sir Charles Fawcett 
in his scholarly and able narrative justifies and illustrates the verdict. 
Aungier had no easy path to tread. ‘ Want of Stocke, the jealousys of our 
neighbours, and the warr begann by Sevagy soe neare us’, he wrote in 
1670, ‘ hath given some check to the increase of our trade.’ Later we 
hear of ‘the ill-government, debauchery and wicked intemperance’ of 
mutinous soldiery, ‘ the malevolent Portuguese ’, Malabar piracy along the 
coast, hostility of colleagues such as the ‘ inveterate and implacable spleen 
of Mr. Child ’, and, the final and bitter blow, the fact that the company at 
home, though they acknowledged ‘the many good services that our 
President Aungier hath done us in the maine of our business ’, could not 
refrain from accusing him of being ‘too apt to be led into a way of 
grandeur’. To this charge Aungier gave, as Sir Charles Fawcett says, 
an effective reply. He pointed out that there was a time ‘to plant, to 
build, to fortifie, to defend in warr, to be liberall, to show the solemnity of 
government, to give God thanks for mercys received and for their con- 
trarys’. He could hardly have given a better summary of the work of 
his administration, and he goes on to say that ‘ he trusts in God to appeare 
noe such inconsiderate Sanca Panca as to play with that dangerous serpent 
Vanity at your charge’. When he died at the early age of forty, worn out 
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by his labours in their service, the authorities at home received—it is 
to be hoped with some compunction—the sincere though artless judgement 
of his subordinates that ‘ his wisdome, eminent perfections and care of 
your affaires will better commend his worth then we can tell how to dis- 
cribe him’. Sir Charles Fawcett’s considered verdict is: ‘It was pro- 
vidential that a man of Gerald Aungier’s high calibre was in charge of the 
government of Bombay at this critical period of its history. He was 
evidently gifted with outstanding ability, energy and initiative that made 
him a born leader. His personality and tact attracted esteem and affection. 
He had high ideals of justice, humanity and morality, and a wider outlook 
than was common among his contemporaries.’ Few who read the story 
of his laborious life, almost day by day, in this record will dissent from 
this opinion. P. BE. R. 


Encouraged by the popular success of her Anne of England, Lady 
Hopkinson, under the title Married to Mercury (London: Constable, 
1936), has written a sketch of the career of Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke, which has special reference to his two marriages, to the un- 
happy married life of his first wife, Frances Winchcombe, and his much 
more successful union with Marie Claire, Marquise de Villette. To the 
general reader a brief account of the life of Bolingbroke viewed from this 
restricted angle may appeal, though there is nothing novel in the summary 
details of his political and literary activities, and the joining together of 
the private and the public life of ‘ the man of Mercury ’ is not always very 
skilfully contrived. The book is essentially a study of Bolingbroke’s 
matrimonial vicissitudes, and inevitably attention is centred upon his 
foibles—his infidelities and his extravagance—rather than upon his in- 
tellectual gifts. As an investigation of Bolingbroke’s private life, more 
detailed than any that has hitherto appeared, the book has some value as 
an aid to an estimate of his character, and the author uses her material 
with point and vivacity. The pathetic story of Frances Winchcombe is 
delicately told, and the picture of Bolingbroke’s life in France, especially 
at the Chateau de la Source, is attractive. On the other hand the constant 
striving for picturesque effect, the most prevalent defect of popular his- 
torical writing nowadays, becomes at times wearisome and irritating. 

A. &. Tf. 


We much regret that in reviewing the first volume of Dr. 8S. Stelling- 
Michaud’s biography of St. Saphorin in January 1935 we attributed the 
authorship not to him but to the writer of the preface. In this second 
instalment, St. Saphorin et la Politique de la Suisse, 1700-1710 (Villette-les- 
Cully : chez l’Auteur, 1935), Dr. Stelling-Michaud deals with St. Saphorin’s 
activities at Berne during the war of the Spanish Succession. St. Saphorin 
once more was in a somewhat anomalous position: for being a Swiss 
subject he was at first only a subordinate of the imperial ambassador and 
did not attain the rank of chargé-d’affaires till 1706. But, at any rate, 
for the ten years covered by this volume he seems to have done most of 
the work on behalf of the allies with the Swiss. The Swiss were neutral, 
but were willing to sell their excellent troops, and naturally there was a 
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great deal of competition for them from both sides in the contest. More- 
over, Berne, being neutral ground, was one of the chief centres of European 
intrigue ; and St. Saphorin proved himself so useful, by his gift of languages, 
his amazing activity, and his knowledge of his own Swiss people, that his 
services were utilized by most of the allied powers. Besides the emperor 
the elector palatine, the king of Prussia, the duke of Wurtemberg, the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the duke of Savoy all employed him, while 
Aglionby, Queen Anne’s mediocre envoy, was constrained, rather against 
his will, to enlist his help. The author therefore is justified in drawing 
attention to ‘la carriére étonnement remplie et variée de cet homme qui 
fut simultanément au service de tous les ennemis de la France ’, while 
admitting that ‘le fait que St. Saphorin ait été partout étranger le priva de 
cette efficacité véritable dont l’absence précisément le singularise’. The 
volume is admirably documented on the various negotiations with which 
St. Saphorin was thus concerned, most of the archives of Europe having 
apparently been ransacked for the purpose ; so that it is invaluable for 
the light it throws on the divergent affairs and quarrels of rival repre- 
sentatives. One of the most interesting documents, printed in the ap- 
pendix, is a vivid account by a secret agent, Moise Ballaud, of his risky 
journey in the Camisard country to find out openings for Marlborough’s 
plan of assisting that revolt. Ballaud, it appears, was dealt with entirely 
by St. Saphorin, because, as he says, Aglionby himself ‘ avait peu de gofit 
pour l’espionnage’. We await with hopeful anticipation the succeeding 
volumes where St. Saphorin’s direct responsibility for England’s relations 
with the emperor may be more fully illustrated. B. W. 


Based on a long list of authorities and a good knowledge of the latest 
period of Turkish rule over Greece, Mr. John W. Baggally’s little book, 
The Klephtic Ballads in Relation to Greek History (1715-1821) (Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1936), shows that these songs have little independent historical 
value, but are sometimes useful as ‘confirmatory evidence’. Forthey 
‘ were composed with an eye to emotional effect, not historical information ’. 
This is all the truer, if we accept the contention of Blachogiannes in his 
recent book that from 1715, the date of the Turkish reconquest, to 1769, 
that of Orloff’s insurrection, there were no Klephts in the Morea, and that 
many Klephtic ballads are patriotic forgeries, largely devoted to the glori- 
fication of Kolokotrones. These conclusions Mr. Baggally accepts with 
some modifications in an Appendix. He prefaces his translations of thirty- 
one ballads by an introduction, which relates how the Klephts hated 
monks, though they sometimes displayed respect for the externals of 
religion, but never insulted female captives. He finds no traces of Hellenic 
patriotism in their songs till the ballad of Diakos at the beginning of the 
War of Independence, of which a variant was found in distant Bithynia. 
Each translation is followed by an historical note, which explains allusions 
to Parga, then Venetian, the beys of Mane, the legendary march of 
Androutsos through the Morea, the Suliot war of 1792, those of Ali Pasha, 
the expedition of Nikotsaras to help Karageorge and the Serbs (recently 
described by Professor Laskaris), and the historical poem of Hadji Sekhreti 
about the revolt of Blachavas in 1808. The translator has no illusions 
about the ballads. He considers their outlook ‘ parochial ’ and their poetry 
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‘ monotonous in large quantities’. The ‘three birds’, for example, become 
as inevitable as the ‘ piety’ of Aeneas or the perpetual epithets of Italian 
prose. Paparregopoulos might have been quoted in the last edition of 
1925-32. W. M. 


In Mr. Bulkeley and the Pirate (London: Oxford University Press, 
1936) Miss B. Dew Roberts has woven a brief narrative of the life of an 
Anglesey squire, Mr. William Bulkeley of Brynddu, out of his surviving 
diaries for the years 1734-43, 1749-60, which are now housed in the library 
of the University College of North Wales, Bangor. The pirate of the title 
is Mr. Fortunatus Wright, who when a maltster of Liverpool, first seduced 
and then married Mary, Mr. Bulkeley’s daughter, and who subsequently 
became famous for his privateering exploits in the Mediterranean during 
the Seven Years’ war. Miss Roberts has constructed out of some not very 
promising material—for Mr. Bulkeley lived a rather humdrum existence 
and his journals would appear to be on the whole rather jejune—a very 
pleasing little book, with a number of interesting sidelights on life in 
north Wales in the eighteenth century. There are details regarding such 
variegated subjects as quarter sessions meetings, parliamentary elections, 
food, dress, amusements, funerals, church services, smuggling, &c. Mr. 
Bulkeley’s literary tastes and his views on politics and on sermons are 
sometimes entertaining. Miss Dew Roberts’ sketch is of the slightest and 
the amount of information it contains is small; but in so far as it is ever 
legitimate to generalize from particular instances she is probably justified 
in claiming that her material tends to show that Welsh squires in the 
eighteenth century were not the ‘uncouth and unlettered ’—was it ever 
seriously suggested that they were ?—but ‘ shared the same tastes, habits, 
and outlook as their English contemporaries ’. A. & 


With her latest book Miss Margaret Goldsmith makes a successful bid 
to interest the general reader in the character and career of Maria Theresa 
of Austria (London: Barker, 1936). The difficulty of analysing a reign 
so long and so exceptional in terms acceptable to an audience which may 
be presumed to lack much background of historical knowledge was great, 
and the authoress seems, in fact, herself to have been more interested in the 
idiosyncrasies of the woman than in the activities of the empress-queen. 
The two aspects cannot here be effectually divorced, yet Maria Theresa’s 
life as daughter, wife, and mother is more prominently displayed than her 
national importance and her political failure and success. This preference 
for personality over policy characterizes Miss Goldsmith’s handling of 
the other figures of her scene. Moreover, while foreign affairs have their 
share of attention, the administrative developments that marked the reign 
are inadequately set out. From certain slight indications in the text it 
may be inferred that the authoress’ mind is, indeed, alien to that out- 
standing confessional civilization of which Maria Theresa’s reign formed 
the apogee. This handicap no skill in portraiture—and Miss Goldsmith 
draws many a pleasant picture—may entirely overcome. A bibliography 
is supplied and there is a very adequate index. Cc. 8S. B. B. 
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When the third earl of Breadalbane, like many another improving 
landlord of the time, decided to carry out agrarian reforms on his estates, 
he had elaborate surveys and plans of all his farms drawn up, in anticipa- 
tion of the Entail Act of 1770, which cleared away legal obstacles against 
change; thus the Survey of Lochtayside, 1769, edited by Margaret M. 
McArthur (Scottish History Society, 3rd series, vol. xxvii, 1936), is a 
notable addition to the sources for eighteenth-century economic and 
social history. In the time of the second earl the property had been 
heavily mortgaged, and he and his son, in the process of paying off debts, 
had initiated some modest reforms—flax-growing, the woollen industry, 
road and bridge building, and the planning of Kenmore village—but 
they had made, prior to 1770, little real impress on the primitive and 
wasteful economy of the countryside. The typical picture of pre-revolu- 
tion agriculture is therefore of high value. The population of nearly 
3000 souls was clearly excessive for the farming area, which comprised 
narrow strips (from half a mile to a mile wide) of land on both shores of 
the fifteen-mile long loch. In addition to tenant-farmers there were many 
crofters (who cultivated ‘ croft ’ or infield, but had no outfield) and cottars 
or farm-servants (who might have a tiny field for their own use). As 
elsewhere in the Highlands, the tendency was towards continuous sub- 
division of holdings already uneconomically small: married sons must 
be provided for. The lack of fallow in the infield and of manuring in the 
outfield, the failure to sow crops other than oats and bear, the neglect of 
the country’s natural fertilizer, lime, the boggy state of the low-lying 
fields, the paucity of stone dykes, communal ownership of ploughing teams, 
the prescriptive rights of digging peat and cutting wood, and the pasturing 
of cattle on distant ‘sheelings ’, these conditions are characteristic feudal 
survivals. In some respects, however, Lochtayside practice diverged 
from what is regarded as normal in Scotland. Horses, not oxen, were 
used exclusively for ploughing, and ‘harrowers’ (young mares and 
colts) as pack-animals and for lighter duties. Though intermixed or 
‘run-rig ’ strips survived on the Argyle estates of the earl of Breadalbane 
as late as 1783, they had virtually disappeared at Lochtayside by 1769 : 
‘the joint tenants each held the same piece of land each year’. Outfield 
was smaller in total area than infield, probably because the steep slopes 
of the hills hemmed in the arable land with useless mountain moors. And 
the custom of ploughing under, as manure, abandoned turf-huts that 
had once sheltered man and beast is surely a local phenomenon! Im- 
proving leases were granted to about a quarter of the tenants between 
1771 and 1782, but at once the insoluble problem of the ejected crofter 
emerged as the price of progress ; in his time the fourth earl toyed with 
the idea of banishing sheep to make way for intensified cultivation, and 
was not prepared to encourage emigration to Canada. The volume is 
as carefully and fully edited as it undoubtedly deserves to be, though 
there is a misprint in the name Croftnabally on p. xxiii (place-names 
are not easy in this work), and ‘ west ’ occurs for ‘east ’ on p. xxvii, 1. 26. 
The two surveyors’ plans given are of great interest; the two large, 
complete, and coloured maps drawn up at the same time are, according 
to the editor, of fine workmanship and in considerable detail, and it is a 
pity that, for their intrinsic merit as well as illustrative value in a work of 
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this kind, reduced-scale reproductions were not included in an otherwise 
admirable volume. G. &. P. 


The issue of five further volumes of the Library of Congress edition of 
the Journals of the Continental Congress, vol. xxx, 1786, 2 January-31 July ; 
vol. xxxi, 1 August-31 December ; vol. xxxii, 1787, 17 January—20 July ; 
vol. xxxiii, 21 July-19 December ; vol. xxxiv, 21 January 1788-2 March 
1789 (Washington : Government Printing Office, 1934, 1936, 1937), brings 
to a successful conclusion a notable enterprise begun more than thirty 
years ago. In vol. xxxii, Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick is succeeded as editor by 
Mr. R. R. Hill. Mr. Hill continues the editorial plan begun in vol. xxviii, 
and the brief record of the official journal is enriched with innumerable 
pieces drawn from other papers of Congress. The governing factor in 
federal politics during these years was the ever-growing financial embarrass- 
ment of the Confederacy, arising from ‘an almost total stagnation in 
the receipt of Taxes’ (xxxiii. 414). Round this problem almost all the 
activities of Congress revolved. Lack of money, apart from the difficulties 
created by lack of adequate federal authority, rendered the Confederacy 
diplomatically impotent. It necessitated stern resistance to the innumer- 
able private claims upon the public funds, and it concentrated the attention 
of Congress upon an endeavour to secure the two most readily available 
sources of financial recovery, the conferment upon itself of a power to levy 
duties upon imports, and the sale of the western lands, involving the 
establishment of a form of government for the western territory and the 
regulation of Indian relations. The difficulties were aggravated by the 
failure of the states even to keep a proper representation in Congress. 
Mr. Hill has a valuable note on the subject in the prefaces to vols. xxxii 
and xxxiv. On only two of the 112 days, on which Congress assembled and 
transacted business in the session of 1786-7, was there a delegate present 
from each of the thirteen states. Eleven states were only fully represented 
together on four days. Only on 39 days was there a representation of nine 
states. Yet the Journals by no means read as the records of an effete body. 
There was a distinct improvement in tone in 1785. Intrigue and faction 
had abated, and members were occupied with larger matters. Whatever 
the shortcomings of the states, and however much the proceedings of Con- 
gress itself may have been embarrassed by provincial jealousy and mistrust, 
the federal government showed itself possessed of great political qualities. 
The innumerable papers laid before Congress by its committees or its de- 
partmental officers, of which the most notable is Jay’s long review of 
British complaints of the infraction by the United States of the treaty of 
1783 (xxxi. 781-874), are as remarkable for their candour as they are for 
their ability. The Philadelphia Convention of 1787 was not created out 
of a political void. The appendix to vol. xxxi contains the text of a speech 
made by Pinckney on the proposal temporarily to acquiesce in the closure 
of the Mississippi by Spain, and some notes on the same debate by W. S. 
Johnson. In the appendix to vol. xxxiii are some valuable notes on de- 
bates made by Madison. Vol. xxxii contains the text of the North-West 
Ordinance of 1787 (pp. 334-43). In vol. xxxiv there is an interesting report 
on the conduct of business and the arrangement of records in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs (pp. 426-8). H. H. B. 
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The History of Political Thought in Germany, 1789-1815, by Reinhold 
Aris (London: Allen & Unwin, 1936), is a full examination of the many 
attitudes adopted toward the State and political problems during the most 
momentous and confused period of German history. Dr. Aris has written 
a most interesting book, which is much more than a summary of or com- 
mentary upon a succession of major and minor thinkers. He has succeeded 
in interpreting the great variety of political and non-political attitudes 
in the light of the cultural and historical significance of these years of 
German humiliation and rehabilitation. Throughout the book, underlying 
its presentation and analysis of particular schools of thought, there is a 
keen appreciation of the acute problems of these fateful years, which baffled, 
disillusioned, and inspired not only the intellectual and cultural leaders, 
but also the rulers and the middle class. Whether the results were, on the 
one hand, the negative and sceptical attitude of Humboldt, the non- 
political humanism of Goethe and Schiller, and the escape of some of the 
Romantics from contemporary realities to the feudal and catholic ideals 
of the middle ages; or, on the other hand, the organic theories of the 
State (in part stimulated by the popularity of Burke’s writings against 
the French Revolution), the cultural nationalism of the later Fichte, and 
Stein’s combination of feudal and liberal principles in a corporative state 
each reflects the common theme: the political inertia of the middle class 
and its growing consciousness of its predominant interests in the new 
economic order. It is this understanding of the conflicting issues in German 
society which gives vitality and unity to Dr. Aris’ interpretation of these 
political theories as a movement away from the theories of Enlightenment, 
though still under the influence of its rationalist and cosmopolitan approach, 
to a new national and organic theory constituting a reaction not only to 
the ideals but also to the hypotheses and method of Enlightenment. In 
tracing this development the two chapters on Fichte’s thought are out- 
standing. The completeness of Dr. Aris’ treatment is, however, marred 
by the fact that he does not attempt more than casual although very 
illuminating references to the theories of Enlightenment and of Hegel, 
respectively the beginning and end of the movement which Dr. Aris has 
analysed with such skill. But, considering the complexities and scope of 
his subject, perhaps he was justified in expecting the reader to possess this 
necessary equipment. D. N. 


The series of volumes issued by the Presses Universitaires de France 
under the general (and rather fanciful) name of ‘ Clio ’, attempts something 
new in the field of historical education. It is designed to fill the gap be- 
tween the dogmatic teaching of the Lycée and the critical research en- 
couraged by the University faculties. It is, in fact, an attempt to supply, 
in cold print, the sort of guidance given to a history pupil at Oxford by 
a tutor who is an expert in his particular period, or to the writer of a thesis 
by his supervisor. Accordingly, each volume of the series contains an 
Introduction, calling attention to the main aspects of the period treated, 
a detailed Bibliography, a Narrative, divided into sections, and Notes, 
which give the sources and literature dealing with each section, and discuss 
in detail the outstanding problems of historical criticism. The two latest 
additions to this series are La Révolution et VEmpire (1789-1815)—I, Les 
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Assemblées Révolutionnaires (1789-1799) ; I1, Napoléon (1799-1815)—both 
by L. Villat (Paris, 1936). The bibliographies are exceptionally full and 
up to date, and a praiseworthy attempt has been made to include English, 
Russian, and other foreign books ; though works by Gooch (I, p. liv) and 
Stephen (I, p. Lxviii) are oddly classified, and there seems to be no mention 
of Acton or Morse Stephens. The most interesting and useful parts of 
these volumes are, however, the discussions of disputed points in the Notes 
(under the heading, Etat des questions). Obviously it would be impossible, 
even in the uncomfortably small type adopted for these sections, to deal 
with more than a tithe of the debatable issues; and students will differ 
as to whether those which have been chosen are the most important. 
Nevertheless there is real value in the marshalling of authorities and 
comparison of views on such subjects as the part played by Freemasonry 
in the causes of the Revolution (I, 79), Danton’s réle in 1791 (I, 157), the 
September massacres (making use of Caron’s recent work, I, 211), the 
economic background of the Terror, a specially detailed discussion (I, 295) 
on various questions concerning Robespierre (I, 304). In the volume on 
Napoleon, too, there are valuable Notes on the Constitution of the Year 
VIII (p. 46), the Consular regime (p. 60), and its Imperial developments 
(p. 106), the battle of Trafalgar—whose importance is not so often given 
proper weight—(p. 119), the Continental System (p. 163), Napoleon’s second 
marriage (p. 175), the Moscow campaign (p. 240), the battle of Waterloo 
(p. 279), and the réle of Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna (p. 322). 
It cannot be doubted that these volumes will be of the greatest value to 
teachers and students of the period. J. M. T. 


Another volume has been added to the useful series of Classiques de la 
Révolution frangaise: the first critical edition of Barbaroux’s Mémoires, 
by Alfred Chabaud (Paris: Colin, 1936). Barbaroux wrote his Mémoires 
during his flight as an outlaw after the catastrophe of his party in June 
1793. He entrusted the manuscripts to Mme. Bouquet, with whom he 
had taken refuge during the last part of his wanderings; when she was 
arrested, she ordered them to be burnt; but her servant hid them in the 
privy, from which they were recovered, and sent to the Committee of 
Public Safety, only a few days before the fall of Robespierre. Their sub- 
sequent history is difficult to trace ; but it is known that they were used 
by Lecointre for his attack on the Girondins in January 1797, and that 
a part of them, perhaps appropriated by Louvet, came down through 
Bose to Ogé Barbaroux, a son of their writer. There have been three 
printed editions: by Berville and Barriére in 1822, by Dauban in 
1866, and by Perroud and Chabaud (the present editor) in 1923, under the 
auspices of the Société d'histoire de la Révolution frangaise. The present 
edition, carried out on the suggestion of the late Albert Mathiez, is based 
upon a fresh study of the original manuscript, which shows that certain 
passages had been altered in all previous printed versions. The book is 
completed by a biography of Barbaroux, a list of his writings, and a few 
hitherto unpublished documents. The work has been well done. 

J. M. T. 
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Monsieur D. Centore-Bineau’s life of Saint-Just (Paris: Payot, 1936) 
is a pleasant addition to a semi-popular series of biographies (Bibliothéque 
Historique) which has recently published lives of Robespierre and Barnave. 
The author makes use of Hanoteau’s researches (1935) into Saint-Just’s 
family history; but he ignores the lives by Bruun (1932) and Curtis 
(1935), with their fuller bibliographies. His work is not uncritical; but 
he admits several legends, notably two concerning the Duplay household 
(pp. 91, 207), and indulges in some dubious reconstructions of history, 
especially during the last scenes of his hero’s life (pp. 261, 265, 285, 291). 
He is a disciple of Mathiez, and a frank admirer not only of Saint-Just, 
but also of Robespierre. This can be seen, first in his treatment of Saint- 
Just’s theft of the family silver (pp. 26, 32), in his interpretation of 
‘Organt’ as a political pamphlet (pp. 43, 46), and in his theory that 
Saint-Just sacrificed his life in an attempt to save that of Robespierre 
(p. 256); and secondly, in his account of the Committee of Public Safety 
(p. 119), in his defence of Robespierre’s treatment of the Dantonists 
(pp. 199 f.), and especially in his assertion that in Saint-Just’s famous 
rapport, based on the notes supplied to him by Robespierre, ‘ every charge 
was true’ (p. 204). The film ends with a dramatic confrontation of the 
two heroes (p. 29), and a shot of Saint-Just ‘ taking refuge (for his guillo- 
tining is not shown) in a thoughtful and eternal silence—a silence as of 
the grave, to be broken only by the drums of Brumaire ’. J. M. T. 


Albert Mathiez died before he could finish, with a fourth volume, his 
history of the French Revolution published in the Collection Armand 
Colin (Paris, 1937). The work has now been continued up to the end of 
the Convention by his disciple M. G. Lefebvre, in no. 196 of the series, 
under the title of Les Thermidoriens. M. Lefebvre has already shown 
that he combines an acceptance of Mathiez’s general conclusions with a 
tendency to criticize in detail. His treatment of Jacobinism is as sym- 
pathetic as Mathiez’s, but more level-headed; his cult of Robespierre 
less uncritical; and whilst his judgement of political situations lacks 
something of Mathiez’s intimate knowledge of personalities, it gains in 
width of outlook. The present volume covers only part of the ground 
traversed in Mathiez’s posthumous Le Directoire (1934): but the matter 
is rearranged, the facts are re-stated, and there are valuable summings-up 
of the situation (e.g. pp. 39, 73, 124, 164, 211) which show M. Lefebvre 
at his judicial best as a historian. If the upshot is to rehabilitate the 
work of the Thermidorians, and the Constitution of the Year ITI, too long 
discredited by the misrule of the Directory and the coup d’état of Brumaire, 
this is a timely challenge to historians who have strangely overlooked the 
period immediately following the death of Robespierre. a Ee 


Professor W. E. Rappard, Director of the Geneva Institut Universitaire 
de Hautes Etudes Internationales, gives more than constitutional history 
in his new book on L’Individu et l Etat dans V Evolution Constitutionnelle de la 
Suisse (Ziirich : Editions Polygraphiques, 1936). As indicated by its title, 
the book views Swiss constitutional development since the Ancien Régime 
and the Helvétique of 1798 as an incessant struggle between the hereditary 
‘monopoles collectifs’ and ‘ restrictions 4 la liberté des individus’ and 
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the French revolutionary principles of the natural rights of men. Accord- 
ing to Rappard, the extreme weakness of a new, economically buttressed 
bourgeoisie, comparable to that of France, facilitated the reinforcement 
of the old aristocratic seigneurs, represented by the teachings of Karl 
Ludwig von Haller, since the restoration in 1814 under the anti-French 
protectorate of Austria. But while up to the defeat of the Sonderbund 
in 1847 clericalism and ‘ étatisme’ can be shown to hold the old front 
against liberal individualism, right from the first federal constitution there 
appears in the new central government, responsible for the sovereignty 
and military protection of the Federation, a new germ of an ‘ étatisme ’ 
no longer based on class privilege, but yet bent on limiting individual 
economic rights and developing a certain economic initiative of the state. 
Both the evolution of direct (referendum) democracy, first of all in the 
cantons, and the assumption by the federal government of postal and 
railway services, currency and customs unification, and last, but not least, 
protective labour legislation, make the new constitution of 1874 and its 
36 amendments (up to 1934) a new battleground between individualism 
and this federal collectivism which is borne up equally by the will of the 
masses and by the superior financial powers of the Bund called in (some- 
what like the parallel development in the United States) often by the 
cantons themselves to help them modernize their educational systems 
and to initiate great collective lines of economic policy such as water- 
power electrification, the central banking system, and the overwhelming 
agricultural protectionism. The author’s hope for a future with ‘ plus de 
liberté mdividuelle ’ and ‘ moins d’étatisme économique ’ must seem some- 
what shadowy, if only for his failure to see that to-day perhaps liberty, 
but certainly not democracy generally, can be said to be ‘ aux prises avec 
Pétatisme ’. C. B. 


P. F. Shupp’s European Powers and the Near Eastern Question, 1806-7 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), a valuable work, which 
ought to have been noted long ago, is a useful and important monograph 
on a crucial period in Ottoman history. It is particularly useful on the 
Straits question and interesting as revealing Fox as a possible partitioner 
of Turkey in 1806. ‘ England would occupy, in the case of any aggression 
on Turkey, the island of Crete, and the town of Alexandria in Egypt.’ 

H. T. 


W. R. Callcott’s excellent biography of Santa Anna (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1936), ‘an enigma who once was Mexico ’, reads 
like a romance, partly facetious in tone. The book, based on exhaustive 
study of documents and on intimate knowledge of the country, is in fact 
a careful and illuminating study of Mexican history from 1821 to 1867 
and of the strange hero’s career: schemer, patriot, turncoat, soldier, 
dictator, exile. F. A. K. 


Dexter Perkins’ The Monroe Doctrine (1827-67) (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1933) begins with what is well named the period of quies- 
cence. He does not explain, however, why the United States did not 
regard the British reassertion of possession of the Falkland Isles as an 
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infringement of the Monroe doctrine, though he admits the fact (pp. 6-8). 
On new interpretations 1845-8, on San Domingo, and on Mexico the author 
is fuller and something of a pioneer. But, none the less, though some of 
his conclusions are tentative, he has broken the road well. | ey 


The theme of Dr. Kurt M. Hoffmann’s Preussen und die Julimonarchie, 
1830-1834 (Berlin : Ebering, 1936), which forms vol. 288 of the ‘ Histor- 
ische Studien ’ series published by Dr. Emil Ebering, is the attempt of 
Prussia to discover her true national interest in a world torn by conflicting 
principles neither of which was wholly attractive to her. The new France 
was an incalculable phenomenon. Her king preached peace, but his sub- 
jects practised a vigorous, aggressive liberalism, and their propaganda 
stirred up trouble from Poland to Spain. On the other hand, Prussia 
could not follow wholeheartedly Metternich’s lead in European affairs with- 
out acquiescing in Austria’s hegemony in Germany. The diplomatic con- 
sequences of this position are the subject of Dr. Hoffmann’s careful study. 
He describes how unrest and uncertainty gave place to a period when 
hopes of preserving peace ran high, disarmament proposals were in the 
air, and Prussia placed a new trust in France. The change was largely 
due to Louis Philippe’s realization that he must achieve respectability 
before glory, and to Casimir Périer’s firm handling of the economic situation 
and his judicious refusal to interfere in Poland. France’s armed inter- 
vention in Belgium was the first serious rift in the lute, and the discord 
became progressively worse after Périer’s death from cholera in May 
1832. Sebastiani allowed himself to be swept along by the revival of 
Napoleonic ambitions in Paris. French intrigues among the smaller 
. states of the Bund, furthered by the infection of revolutionary ideas, 
gave Metternich his opportunity to call for a united front against this 
menace. The result was the six articles and, ultimately, the alliance of 
Prussia with the forces of reaction in the League of the Three Monarchs. 
Dr. Hoffmann’s analysis suffers necessarily by the isolation of the dip- 
lomatic from the social and economic scene, and, although he is not blind 
to the exceptional difficulty of Louis Philippe’s position, perhaps he is a 
little too ready to hasten to the familiar conclusion that the troubles of 


Europe must be ascribed to the insatiable lust of the French people for 
the Rhine frontier. G. W. 


M. Jules Garsou’s Le Général Belliard (Brussels: Centre d’Editions 
Historiques et Diplomatiques, 1936) is a faithful reconstruction, based 
on a careful study of the original documents in the Belgian, French, and 
British archives, of General Belliard’s work in Brussels from March 1831 
until his death in January 1832. After a distinguished career in the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic armies General Belliard was entrusted 
with the delicate task of representing Louis Philippe in Brussels during 
the Regency of the mild, ‘ excellent’ Surlet de Chokier, and later at the 
court of Leopold I. As the author reminds us in his foreword, ‘ Ce n’est 
pas tout de naitre’, and in the case of Belgium the infant nation was an 
exceptionally difficult child to rear. The zeal of patriots was almost 
as embarrassing as the machinations of Orangists, the intransigence of 
the Dutch. king, and the dictatorial attitude of the Congress sitting in 
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London. Although Belliard’s disparagement of contemporary Belgian 
statesmen, Lebeau in particular, has earned for him the reproof of M. 
Paul Hymans, he won the confidence and the respect of the Belgian people 
and showed a marked talent for friendship in his relations with their 
sovereigns. By his statesmanlike appreciation of the interests and the 
needs of Belgium, his insistence on the maintenance of her independence 
and territorial integrity, and his timely and effective intervention to save 
Antwerp from Chassé’s invading army, he thoroughly deserved Le Hon’s 
tribute, endorsed by M. Garsou, ‘ C’est un véritable Belge’. The book 
abounds with instances of the French general’s thorough understanding 
of his problem and his wholehearted devotion to its solution. His dis- 
patches, if at times they rise superior to the rules of grammar and spelling, 
are lucid and pertinent, though they were sometimes written in the early 
hours of the morning after a day of amazing and ubiquitous activity. 
Belliard seems to have realized better than his superiors the possibility 
of serving French and Belgian interests at the same time, and the author 
is perhaps a little unkind when (on p. 401) he attributes Great Britain’s 
anxiety to get the French out of Belgium to the ‘ mistrustful mentality 
of the English, particularly at this period’. M. Garsou may be presumed 
to have had the advantage over Palmerston of access to the French 
diplomatic correspondence of the period, and even so, Belliard did not 
always see eye to eye with his government. The impetuous Sebastiani 
had spoken of ‘ partition’ to Granville in April, and, though the ominous 
word was quickly withdrawn, such utterances, from the French foreign 
minister, were hardly likely to inspire confidence in a regime so recently 
founded on revolution. It was Belliard’s rare virtue that he was able 
to maintain an unswerving singleness of purpose and an indomitable 
optimism at a time of exceptional political tension. Gu W. 


Mr. G. M. Young has expanded the last chapter which, as its editor, he 
contributed to Zarly Victorian England } into a fuller ‘ portrait of an age ’, 
reflecting its characteristics from 1865 (the date when that composite 
work ends) to the queen’s death. Victorian England (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1936) is thus a complete sketch of the whole reign, 
written with great knowledge and much spirit by an original and 
argumentative thinker. The additions to the essay which appeared in the 
earlier book emphasize the results of the supersession of belief in progress 
by belief in evolution; the departure of faith in the ‘inerrant Book’ ; 
the profound changes which took place in English economic, social, and 
political ideals. Some observations are brilliant. ‘The rounded and 
solid culture of the mid-Victorian corresponds to the golden age of the 
staple industries.’ This dictum is followed by evidence as to the change 
over from general intellectual interest (as shown in the popularity of serious 
periodicals) to the dominance of exclusive experts; and of the contem- 
poraneous diversion of capital, labour, and intelligence from the staple 
trades to light industry, distribution, and salesmanship. The community 
of taste as to books and pictures among all classes was, as Mr. Young says, 
a remarkable feature of earlier Victorian life. There is much humour in 


1 See ante, li. 417, 
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several of his footnotes. Two criticisms occur to the reader. Would 
‘the historian’s eye ’ really have enabled England to arrive at any earlier 
solution of the Irish problem? Lecky and Morley had no common plan. 
Mr. Young’s indictment of ‘late Victorians’ and of those of the ‘ flash 
Edwardian epilogue’ as ‘ceasing to be a ruling or a reasoning stock’ 
and as sinking towards a ‘state of barbarism and childhood ’, is a more 
important but less persuasive contention. Can it be upheld ? G. H. 


A detailed description of the effects of the movement toward free trade, 
culminating in the repeal of the corn laws and the abolition of the Naviga- 
tion Acts, on the St. Lawrence region has been the chief concern of Professor 
G. N. Tucker in The Canadian Commercial Revolution, 1845-1851 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). He begins with a general survey 
of the cultural background of Canada and continues with an account of the 
significance of the St. Lawrence Waterways and its improvements, par- 
ticularly as a competitive route to the Erie Canal and New York. Con- 
struction of canals had a vital influence on public finance and in turn on 
the problem of raising revenue and on tariff policy. Again, it was vitally 
related to the demand for repeal of the Navigation Acts, for reciprocity 
with the United States, and for annexation. He suggests that the difficulties 
of the period were less a result of the disappearance of preferences under 
the old commercial system than of the existence of a depression during the 
later years of the decade and his description of the political activities of 
the province has been worked out with skill to support this general thesis 
of the volume. An appendix includes the address of the provincial legis- 
lative council and assembly asking for repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
29-30 January 1849, the Annexation Manifesto, and statistics of popula- 
tion and tonnage and tolls on the St. Lawrence and Erie Canals. An ex- 
tended bibliographical note, index, map, and illustrations add to the value 
of a definitive work on a limited period. The volume suffers from its 
interest in a limited period, although the author has done much to offset 
these limitations by a description of general background. We are grateful 
to him for a detailed account of a crucial period concerned with the effects 
of the decline of the old colonial system on the St. Lawrence region. 

H. A. I. 


Statsraadets Forhandlinger om Danmarks Udenrigspolitik 1863-1879 
(Kgbenhavn: Levin & Munksgaard, 1936) is a work of some 450 pages 
edited by Aage Friis at the instance of the Danish Foreign Office and paid 
for by the Carlsberg Fund. It reproduces with admirable clearness the 
deliberations of the privy council from 30 March 1863, when Prince Christian 
was absent for the marriage of Princess Alexandra and the Prince of Wales, 
to 21 March 1879, when King Christian and his ministers debated their 
behaviour towards a Germany which flatly refused all hope of the retro- 
cession of Slesvig. At the earlier date the question had been whether or 
no the Powers could reward the Danish sacrifice of a prince to be king of 
Greece by detaching Holstein and Lauenburg from the German confedera- 
tion. Three-fourths of the whole book record council meetings before 
midsummer 1866, thus constituting a valuable aid for historians of the rise 
of Prussia. The interesting supplements, which include letters between 
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monarchs and ministers in French and German, illuminate the same theme. 
Negotiations about the Greek succession are excluded. Short of trans- 
lation, everything possible has been done to make a valuable text accessible 
both for reading and for swift reference. W. F. R. 


Die Kleindeutsche Partei in Bayern in den Kémpfen um die nationale 
Einheit, 1863-1871 (Miinchen : Beck, 1936), by T. Schieder, is an elaborate 
study of Bavarian opinion during the creation of the German Empire. 
The facts making for and against co-operation with Prussia are clearly 
explained in an introductory chapter. Particularism was stronger than 
in any of the South German states, the dynasty was proud, catholicism 
was firmly entrenched, and Prussia was disliked. Against these powerful 
traditions and influences Karl Brater and his ‘ Kleindeutsch’ friends 
struggled for years in the Chamber and the press. Their task was com- 
plicated by Bismarck’s conflict with the Prussian parliament before the 
war of 1866; for they were bourgeois liberals, and they desired only a liberal 
Prussia at the head of the future German state. With the coming to power 
of Hohenlohe, a liberal and a catholic, at the end of 1866 it seemed as if 
the battle was nearly won. But the cautious aristocrat, who could not 
pursue his Prusso-German policy as briskly as the Bavarian nationalists 
wished, moved too fast for the Bavarian particularists who overthrew him 
early in 1870. It required the rude challenge of Napoleon III to break 
down the obstacles to a national policy in Munich. The hero of this ad- 
mirable book, which utilizes the family papers of the Kleindeutsch leaders, 
is Brater, who, dying in 1869, was not permitted to enter the Promised 
Land. G. P. G. 


The second instalment of Les Débuts d’un Grand Régne, by Jules Garsou 
(Bruxelles, Editions de l’Eventail, 1934), continues the story of Belgium 
under Leopold II from October 1866 to January 1868. Based on the volu- 
minous memoirs of Vandenpeereboom, minister of Interior, this little 
volume, like its predecessor,! takes us into the heart of the domestic and 
foreign situation, the former dominated by the rivalry of the party chiefs, 
Rogier and Frére-Orban, the latter shadowed by the threat of war. The 
longest and most valuable chapter is devoted to the Luxemburg crisis of 
1867. The storm blew over, but the problem of national defence was 
henceforth taken more seriously, particularly by the young king, though 
in the opening years of his reign he played a modest role. A valuable 
feature of the book is the series of portraits and political cartoons. 

G. F. @. 


Mr. Hamish Miles has translated and written an introduction to The 
French Republic, 1870-1935 (London: Cape, 1936), the last work of the 
royalist writer, Jacques Bainville, who died in 1936. The book is no more 
than a slight sketch of French political history, in which the unexpected 
vitality of the republican constitution in surviving many scandals and the 
Great War is grudgingly recognized. Its only value lies in two character- 
istics. It reflects the views now held in France by the ‘ Right ’, expressed 


1 Ante, xlix. 750, 
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with intelligence and insight. It also contains short character studies 
of many famous French figures—Thiers, Gambetta, Boulanger, Briand, 
Poincaré, Clemenceau—written by an acute and bitter critic of democracy 
who concludes by quoting the Corneille maxim, ‘ Of all states the worst 
is the popular ’. G. H. 


W. G. Wirthwein’s Britain and the Balkan Crisis, 1875-1878 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935), is a useful work, a study of 
opinion, but more based on parliamentary papers and on newspapers than 
anythingelse. The authorrather strangely says, ‘little is owed to secondary 
works ’ (p. 7), but Blue Books are very ‘ secondary works ’ indeed, and the 
chief useful comment on them is comparing them with ‘source material ’ 
which, as our author says, ‘is alone of value’. This comparison is not 
made, though the analysis of printed work is quite good ! a 2: 


Baron Boris Nolde’s L’ Alliance franco-russe (Paris: Droz, 1936) is a 
refreshing variant on much of the recent work done on diplomatic history. 
Written with calm detachment by a distinguished author of wide experi- 
ence and knowledge, it is cast in the form of a broad survey first of French, 
then of Russian foreign policy in the twenty years preceding the Franco- 
Russian alliance. In effect it is, in large part, a discussion of European 
international relations between 1878 and 1890. It concludes with a rela- 
tively brief account of the actual negotiations for the alliance and the 
military convention. Baron Nolde makes no claim to very thorough 
research and does not seek to maintain any striking new thesis. He is 
a steadfast admirer of Giers, whose private papers have been placed at 
his disposal, together with those of Nelidov and de Staal. Very little 
use appears to be made of the papers of the two last, and more extracts 
would be welcome from those of Giers. These are, on the whole, dis- 
appointing, but they are important as confirming what is already known 
of Giers’s attitude and policy, particularly as regards the congress of 
Berlin, and the opening of the negotiations with Germany in 1879, and as 
supplementing certain points concerning the negotiations with France in 
1891 and 1892; no new light, however, is thrown on the Russian initiative 
as regards these last. On the French side, a number of interesting points 
are made in regard to Freycinet, Robert (Goblet’s chef du cabinet), Ribot, 
Boisdeffre, Miribel, and Laboulaye, but the general treatment, e.g. of 
Ferry’s policy and of pro-Russian currents in French opinion in the late 
eighties is, in the one case unsatisfactory, in the other case too slight : 
it is also noticeable that the degree to which French policy was affected 
by African questions receives scant attention. The reader will naturally 
turn with particular attention to the Russian aspect of the background 
of the Franco-Russian alliance, and he will find much of interest, notably 
on the influence of Katkov, on the character and activities of Mohrenheim, 
and also on the value to Russia of the Dreikaiserbund. Baron Nolde 
sums up on the Dual Alliance: ‘Les deux Etats ont certes exercé l’un 
sur l’autre une action directe, et leur rapprochement final n’a pas été un 
pur hasard de route. Néanmoins pour chacun d’eux |’Alliance était 
en tout premier lieu une conclusion tirée de certaines prémisses imposées 
par son développement historique. La diplomatie n’a fait que constater 
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en dernier lieu et assez tard le résultat logique des tendances provenant 
de sources purement nationales’ (pp. 5-6). This is not very clear, and 
later on Baron Nolde contrasts the general character of Russian foreign 
policy with that of the French, with their one dominant issue of their 
eastern frontiers: the vast, polyglot Russian Empire had no such one 
dominant issue. ‘Il y a plus: aucun probléme ne saurait étre considéré 
comme national au sens stricte du terme ; tous sout purement étatiques 
et, par conséquent, fonciéxement abstraits. L’Etat russe les pose |’un 
aprés l’autre et parfois simultanément, pour les résoudre dans le sens de 
son expansion. . . . L’Etat, et avec lui le pays, n’étaient pas astreints 
& poursuivre, par des efforts séculaires, des taches déterminées ; la politique 
étrangére était plitot le produit d’un jeu d’opérations mentales libres, 
souvent improvisées. D’un jour 4 l’autre, on pouvait changer de direction, 
abandonner une tache et s’atteler 4 une autre’ (pp. 166-7). This is 
written specifically with reference to the Near Eastern crisis of 1875-8, 
not to the Franco-Russian alliance ; but it seems to be applicable also 
to the alliance, and the course of Russian policy after its conclusion (with 
which this book does not concern itself) lends support to such an analysis. 


B. H. 8. 


The Pace of the Ox, the Infe of Paul Kruger, by Marjorie Juta 
(London : Constable, 1937), is an interesting book. But then any biography 
of the famous president of the South African Republic, which keeps 
tolerably near to the facts, must be interesting. It is also readable, and, 
in so far as it makes of ‘Oom Paul ’ something more than a stiff whiskered 
figure in a frock-coat and stove-pipe hat, itis welcome. On the other hand, 
it must be said that the author has not used at all critically the many 
sources, written, printed, and oral, to which she has had access; her 
work betokens hurry, for instance, in the spelling of proper names. She 
gravely misconceives some of the political background of the times. A 
more thorough investigation of the ‘ dull historical fact ’, which she repro- 
bates in her preface as severely as the opposite extreme of ‘ mildly incorrect 
fiction ’, would have added markedly to the value of this, the first book 
on the subject to be written in English, since President Kruger’s 
Memoirs was translated from the original German at the close of the South 
African war, more than thirty years ago. E. A. W. 


In his biography of André M. Andréadeés fon dateur de la science des finances 
en Gréce (Paris : Sirey, 1936), M. Athanase J. Sbarounis has described the 
chief, but not the only, aspect of that scholar’s varied activities. Andreades 
approached economics from the historical standpoint: his” knowledge of 
modern, especially English political, history was unique in Greece, and 
enabled him to derive practical lessons from ancient Greek finance and 
illustrate the latter from modern parallels. He believed with Xenophon, 
whom he quoted and compared with Gladstone, that sound finance was the 
basis of a city’s success in peace and war—though some modern wars have 
been waged without regard thereto—and thought that great revolutions, 
such as the English, French, and American, arose from financial questions. 
This biography, however, is a compilation of his treatises on finance, 
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beginning with his History of the Bank of England, but chiefly devoted to 
a summary of his great, but unfortunately unfinished, History of Greek 
Public Finance. Here, to the distraction of the reader, gigantic footnotes, 
in one case extending over forty-six pages, swamp the text, sometimes 
reduced to a single line, while a large part of the volume is filled with the 
reviews of Andreades’ books, republished verbatim. From this flood of 
footnotes emerge such salient ideas as that royal cupidity upset the Greek 
monarchies except at Sparta, that the ancient ‘ tyrant’ was the father of 
the modern dictator, that direct taxes were contrary to the Greek tem- 
perament in all ages, and that the fall of Athens was due to its bad finance, 
while for poor Byzantine economics there were attenuating circumstances. 
Specially intersting to him was the financial system of his native island, 
Corfi,, under Venetian rule, when all goods must pass through Venice to 
the encouragement of smuggling. A sequel, comprising Ionian finance 
during the two French occupations and the Septinsular Republic (1797- 
1814) has been posthumously published. The conclusion is that ‘ the 
Venetian occupation and its fall were equally fortunate for the islanders ’, 
while generically ‘the Greek character suffers great sacrifices more easily 
than long restrictions ’. Allusion is made to Andreades’ particular know- 
ledge of British questions, of which his biography of Lord Snowden— a 
Yorkshireman and therefore a British Cephalonian’, as he once told a 
Greek audience—and his monographs on Gladstone, Disraeli, Dilke, 
Salisbury, and Rosebery (La Palme sans la poussiére) were examples. He 
was the liaison officer between Greece and Britain, every distinguished 
British visitor called on him, and he lectured in London, America, and Japan. 
Two bibliographies, one of his financial, another of his various publications, 
show his immense output, while he held the chair of public finance for 
twenty-eight years and his pupils occupy high posts in its administration, 
one of whom, an ex-minister of Finance, contributes an introduction. A 
portrait and a list of obituary notices (two by the reviewer, who knew him 
for thirty years) complete this monograph on the best-known Greek except 
Venizelos. W. M. 


La Crise Bosniaque (1908-1909) et les puissances Européennes (Paris : 
Costes, 1937), Tomes i-ii, by Mantchilo Nintchitch, former minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Yugoslavia, is a work of interpretation rather than 
of originality. The system of citations is most distressing, consisting of 
stars on the page, and references at the end of the book like this: 


chapter vi, 151 * Taube 154.; 
chapter vi, 151 ** G.P. xxv, 8761, p. 386, &c. &c. 


and as there ‘is never anything but the bare reference in the note, they 
might as well all be in the text. It is necessary to mention this defect 
for numbered notes are tolerable, but starred pages intolerable. Some 
of the comments are useful as, e.g. i, 73-7, the results of Berlin and the 
effects of the occupation of Bosnia by Austria-Hungary. So also are the 
comments on Andrassy, which have naturally a certain bias, especially 
as to the reasons deciding him against annexation (i. 67). He is useful 
also on Bismarck and his view of the Balkans (i. 89). But from i. 145 
we deal with the year 1906 and the beginning of the crisis. M. Nintchitch 
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is anxious to prove that Austria-Hungary had done little to develop 
Bosnia (i. 145-6). But he can throw no light on the famous Isvolski- 
Aehrenthal Conference at Buchlau (i. 217), though he abounds in sugges- 
tions. But his assertions are seldom based on the direct quotation from 
sources, and as noted, his system of quoting them makes verification 
particularly difficult. His dictum (i. 297) on William II’s marginalia is 
interesting and acute, and he perceives their worth owing to his practical 
knowledge of diplomacy. ‘ Elles avaient peu d’influence sur la marche 
des affaires diplomatiques.’ A minute is not much use unless it leads 
to action, and historians might note this point before they attribute 
importance to one of these titbits. On the other hand, he quotes Mr. 
Wickham Steed somewhat uncritically without always comparing his 
statements with those of diplomats in Gooch and Temperley, vol. v. 
Chlumecky and Baernreither are frequently used, without a warning note, 
though they are dangerous authorities to handle. Vol. ii displays the 
defects of method more fully, though there is a good deal of valuable 
political comment as distinguished from historical revelation or judge- 
ment. Among other things (ii. 368 seqq.) he speculates on what Biilow 
would have done had he been chancellor in 1914, an interesting question 
but hardly legitimate for history. On the whole M. Nintchitch, like some 
of his authorities, is more useful for comment than for the establishment 
of facts. EF. 


Professor C. Brinkmann has published a revised edition of his fifteen- 
year-old Weltpolitik und Weltwirtschaft der neuesten Zeit (Berlin: Junker 
und Dunvhaupt, 1936). Even in its extended form it is a short book, 
just over 100 small pages. And as the author’s theme is nothing less than 
the reciprocal interactions of international economics and international 
politics since the time of the Napoleonic wars, he has had to paint with a 
very broad brush, even though his style is amazingly condensed. Many 
readers will perhaps feel that the book as a whole is a failure, that it is too 
dogmatically theoretical to be a reliable work of pure history and too 


. factual to be accounted a study in the philosophy of history. Nevertheless 


it is the product of wide reading and acute thought. To most people in 
this country the last of its five chapters will seem the most immediately 
interesting. Here Dr. Brinkmann studies post-war developments in the 
international economic and political field from a point of view which, if it 
is wholly free from crude propaganda, is yet sufficiently national socialist. 
Fascism (in the widest sense) he regards as the escape (‘dritte Lésung ’) 
from the dilemma of choosing between an unstable and inoperative liberal 
democracy and the unnamed horrors of communism. A rapid survey 
of the world to-day convinces him that the fascist movement has spread 
from Europe into parts of the world which have been or still are under 
the control of the great imperial powers (the title of the chapter is ‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung des Imperialismus ’). L. M. F. 


In the new edition of the Merchant Taylors’ School Register, 1561-1934, 
edited by Mrs. E. P. Hart, 2 vols. (London : 1936), the names are no longer 
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arranged chronologically but in one alphabetical list, except that various 
forms of what is obviously the same surname are grouped together, with 
cross-references. This procedure has resulted in the removal of a consider- 
able number of names which appeared in the first edition, 1562-1874, 
edited by C. J. Robinson in 1882-3, since they are now shown to be dupli- 
cates. But there are considerable additions for the earlier period, and the 
notes have been amplified by an examination of the baptismal entries in 
London parish registers. Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses has naturally 
also been of great use. Details of war service, which were given in the 
1923 edition, have not, however, been repeated, except for those who were 
killed. Bs Be We 


The first edition of A Concise History of the Common Law, by Theodore 

F. T. Plucknett, was published in America; the second (London : 
Butterworth, 1936) has been entirely rewritten, and enlarged by about 
two hundred pages. The first half, entitled ‘ A General Survey of English 
Legal History ’, is an historical introduction to the study of law, and 
due emphasis is placed upon political and economic conditions, and upon 
social and religious thought. In this half the author deals with the Crown 
and the State, the Courts and the Profession, and Some Factors in Legal 
History. The second half is a Special Part, dealing with Procedure, 
Crime and Tort, Real Property, Contract, and Equity. Professor Pluck- 
nett acknowledges his debt to Pollock, Maitland, and Holdsworth, but 
there is a wealth of material here which is the product of his own 
scholarly research, and this is made manifest on every page. His work 
is illustrated by an abundance of citations from plea rolls, manorial docu- 
ments, Year Books, ordinances, and statutes. The facts of numerous 
cases are given, and the text of the statutes. As examples, we refer to 
the rolls of the Manor of Littleport, p. 96, and the numerous points of 
interest brought out in the appeal at pp. 114-16. The expert is at his 
best when dealing with Professional Literature and Procedure, and par- 


ticularly with the Year Books and Pleading, of which he has made so’ 


profound a study. He discusses the various views as to their origin and 
their purpose. He has succeeded in explaining, even to the beginner, 
some of the mysteries of pleading, and the effect of the change to written 
pleadings. The influence of Hobbes (p. 61), Locke (pp. 62-3), Montesquieu, 
and Burke (pp. 69-71) on the development of legal and political ideas, is 
duly recorded, and there is a very full account of the contributions of 
Bracton, Coke, Bacon, and Blackstone to English law. The author, while 
giving the traditional view, maintains that actions on the case had noth- 
ing to do with the Statute in Consimili Casu, pp. 28, 148, and 335; we 
yet await some further light on this brand-new thesis. There is a great 
deal of new material on the Jury, and the views as to its origin are criti- 
cally considered. Defamation is dealt with in a comprehensive manner, 
and illustrated by a mass of early cases. At p. 57 Seldon should read 
Selden. The book more than satisfies the needs of the beginner, it is 


new in its plan and in a great deal of its substance; it is scholarly and 
accurate. E. L. 
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Containing 6276 classified titles of books and articles, vol. ii of the 
Economic Literature of Latin America, a Tentative Bibliography (Harvard 
University Press, 1936), continues, for the Caribbean region, the excellent 
work already done for South America in vol. i, noticed ante, lii. 171. 

F. A. K. 


Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, who is professor of Jewish history at the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, has with great industry prepared a Brief Intro- 
duction to the Bibliography of Modern Jewish History (Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College, 1935). It was designed in the first place for his ‘ Seminar ’ 
students ; but in the mimeographed form it is now available for the general 
public. Its scope is larger, indeed, than the title would indicate, since it 
covers not only the different aspects of Jewish history during the last 
three hundred years, but also the history of Jewish religion and Jewish 
literature. No attempt has been made to include the material of Jewish 
interest which is to be found in general historical sources. Nearly all of the 
1000 or more entries in the Bibliography are works of Jewish authors. 
The literature surveyed is in many languages, principally English, Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and German; but besides there are works in the Slavonic 
languages, French, and Dutch. It is an indication of the vast amount of 
writing which had to be considered, that Dr. Marcus claims, ‘ at least 
20,000 items might have been included in the Bibliography if it were to 
make any pretence to completeness ’. It is inevitable that a selection may 
be criticized in certain details ; and it is perhaps inevitable that an American 
professor shows a preference for American books. While he sets out a long 
list of Jewish periodicals, he does not mention the Jewish Review, which 
appeared in England from 1910 to 1914, and again from 1932 to 1934. 
He omits books of Claude Montefiore, Israel Abrahams, and Solomon 
Schechter which seem to be more important than many which he includes. 
The value of the collection is enhanced by the addition of a short note 
appraising each book. All students interested in the history of the Jewish 
people—and they are a growing number—will be grateful for his com- 
prehensive guidance to the subject. N. B. 


Jugoslavenski Istoriski Casopis, Year II, Pts. 1-4 (Ljubljana, Zagreb, 
Beograd, 1936). This ‘ Yugoslavian Historical Journal’, of which we 
missed the first year, will be of the utmost use to all interested in the 
Balkans and the Southern Slavs. Pp. 1-100 are taken up with three im- 
portant original articles (with French résumés): P. Skok on Avar loan- 
words in Slavonic; F. Sisié on Croat Historiography, Pt. II, eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries ; F. Stelé, on the Protection of Monuments. 
Skok’s conclusion that the Avars’ words are Turkish although their skulls 
seem Mongolian is an interesting parallel to conditions under the thirteenth- 
century Mongols in Russia. Pp. 101-47 contain four small ‘ notules ’, 
particularly Novak’s interpretation of the name of the last Croat king, 
Petar Svacié or rather Snatié, depending on his special knowledge of Bene- 
ventan script. Fairly full judgements of some thirty books and short 
notices of another fifty, nearly all bearing on the Balkans and only one in 
English, take up the next 150 pages. Then we have the contents of certain 
journals, particularly the reports of museums, and, a most useful feature, 
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the contents of certain Festschriften, Belié, Lozanié, Buli¢, Cviji¢, King 
Tomislav’s Millenary, BrunSmid, Bogdan Popovié, Sisi¢, and others. 
There follow an interesting account of the Stambul archives from the Yugo- 
slav point of view, the constitutions of the new Prince Paul Museum at 
Belgrade and the local museum at Maribor in Carniola, and particulars of 
one or two excavations. Finally some biographies. Articles are in Serbian 
(the Cyrillic type is rather fanciful, particularly the italic), Croat, or 
Slovene: titles are repeated in French. The director is St. Stanojevid, 
the principal editor and, I should think, the moving spirit, Victor Novak. 
As a guide to an unfamiliar historical literature of which few of us suspect 
the riches, J.1.0. is most welcome. E. H. M. 


In their prospectus the editors state of the Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, vol. i, no. i, July 1937, that it will take as its province the study 
of humanism in its broadest possible sense, and a glance at the list of articles 
which are to be included in forthcoming numbers is evidence that this will 
indeed be their policy. Certainly the historian cannot complain that he 
has been neglected, for, to take the sixteenth century alone, he is promised 
articles upon the Elizabethan translations of Machiavelli, Italian teachers 
in Elizabethan England, Erasmus and Holbein, and the Cabbalistic library 
of Reuchlin. This first number, which is introduced by an article by 
Monsieur Jacques Maritain and contains an interesting account of the 
history of the Rood of Bromholm, is well printed and illustrated, and the 
journal promises worthily to uphold the objects for which the Warburg 
Institute was founded. R. N. C. H. 


A most useful work has been published by the British Academy in the 
shape of an Index to Volumes I-XX (1901-1934) of its Proceedings. 
Authors, titles, and some subject headings have been entered under a single 
alphabet, and there are lists of the special lectures and other publications 
of the Academy. The Secretary, Sir Frederic Kenyon, deserves much 
gratitude for this valuable bibliographical aid, which is all the more de- 
sirable owing to the wide range of the Academy’s activities. B. 
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